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AutoCADLT? users worldwide. 

Not only is AutoCADut 97 
10096 compatible with 
AutoCAD R14, it also provides 
full Internet capabilities, 
and our brand new 


i Content Explorer makes it 


easier and faster to drag and 
drop all your existing blocks 
and drawings. 

All of which makes 
AutoCAD. 97 the next best 
thing to AutoCAD. 
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PHOTOGRAPH: € CHARLES LINN 


EDITORIAL: 


—ROBERT A. 


DIALOGUE 


I V Y, 


Poised for the Millennium 


FAIA 


his is a dynamic moment for architecture, a profession poised 


for the millennium—fueled by a robust economy, enriched by 
a plurality of styles, challenged by new ways of doing business, 
informed by increasing diversity of the workforce, and brim- 
ming with information and technological advancement. Such moments of 
change can be confusing times, demanding a voice, a guide through the maze 
of contemporary architectural practice. A good magazine can clarify the paths. 

Yet how can we, a two-dimensional magazine, best present archi- 
tecture, a multi-dimensional discipline? How can a single journal embrace 
the art and science, the pragmatic and esoteric aspects of the field? The cover 
of this magazine, a bold red sheet, announces our commitment to change. 
Both a real building and the ideas that led to the building share equal weight: 
a photograph of architect Steven Holl’s Makuhari Housing Complex rests on 
a page from the architect’s hand-written journal. The overlay implies that 
architecture is a composite discipline that consists of both active process and 
real projects, suggesting that RECORD will present the “how” and “why” of 
architecture as well as “what.” 

The proof of our intentions lies inside. We are devoting more pages 
to individual projects, offering more analytical drawings, more text, and 
more points of view. The stories, such as our newly instituted “Project Diary,” 
present critical moments in the life of each project, whether in business or 
economics, construction, design trends, or post-occupancy. 

The pages look different. Technology appears alongside social con- 
cerns; client and user voices offer counterpoint to interviews with architects. 
By juxtaposing information from numerous sources, busy readers can deter- 
mine what to spend time with, how best to learn, and when to kick back and 
enjoy the ride. Real life presents such junctures, offering choices for learning 
or delight; so should our magazine. 


We will not shrink from controversy, because the challenges facing 


society and the profession, from the plight of our urban centers to the chal- 


lenges of the marketplace, demand leadership. You will hear writers’ voices 
speaking with clarity and force from our pages. The best American critics, as 
well as international contributors, will analyze major works of architecture 
and take positions on substantive social issues to provoke thought and stim- 
ulate debate. Whether the writer is Robert Campbell tackling American 
architecture’s vitality or Michael Sorkin writing about urban sprawl, 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD will encourage conversation wherever architects 
converse—in face-to-face meetings, on-line, or in our pages. By raising 
important questions for the profession and the larger culture, the magazine 
will prove essential reading. 

The number of you who read this magazine is growing. Our cir- 
culation now approaches 100,000 persons, including not only the majority of 
this nation’s architects, but facility managers, clients, government officials, 
and other professionals. As of this month, all members of the American 
Institute of Architects will receive our magazine as a benefit of membership. 
We heartily welcome the 58,000 members of this distinguished professional 
society, though many are already regular subscribers. Their collective knowl- 
edge can inform our magazine, much as the information resources of our 
parent corporation, McGraw-Hill, give us access to a world of data. We are 
proud that the AIA chose to receive ARCHITECTURAL RECORD and pledge 
to all our readers, both AIA members and other subscribers, to uphold our 
106-year history of editorial autonomy and integrity. The magazine’s inde- 
pendent voice will persist as guide, mentor, and friend. 

So welcome, all of you, to the new ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. In 
all our optimism, we offer one caveat. Other advances are in the wings. 
January is only the beginning of our renewal and a new, first step down the 


path. Join us on the journey. 
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Architectural Record's own journey 

How did we arrive at the new RECORD? Our own path has been a deliberate 
journey across the nation. We held focus groups and roundtable discussions 
in a number of cities nation-wide, probing and listening to readers across the 
demographic spectrum. Your messages were clear and consistent: Speak with 
authority. Give us a voice. Offer more analysis. Continue to inspire us. Yet we 
knew that the magazine could not be all things to all people. 

Once we knew what you wanted, we overlaid your desires with our 
own critical judgment. Our editorial vision includes key elements to appear 
regularly: a “dialogue” section that invites your responses and consists of 
letters, an interactive poll, a guest editorial (“Speak Out”), and a question- 
and-answer column (“AR Mentors”). Each issue will include either a project 
diary or critical analysis; a major article considers professional or social 
issues. Our signatory Building Types Study will remain, augmented by 
industry statistics and an introductory essay. Technology will appear in two 


guises—both integrated into articles about specific architectural projects and 


York firm of Carbone Smolan Associates. We admired their process, which 
parallels an architectural firm’s own design methods. After months of con- 
sultation and late nights, we thank them, particularly Ken Carbone, Leslie 
Smolan (pictured below), and their project designer Jennifer Domer, with 
Carla Miller and Lesleigh Feldman, 
for breathing life into our refreshed 
editorial product. 

They were led through this 
effort by the magazine’s interim edi- 


tor, Malcolm Abrams. Malcolm came 


to ARCHITECTURAL RECORD as a 
consultant and brought experience, a steady hand, and an optimistic spirit as 
the staff moved into unfamiliar waters. Much of what you see here, the ini- 
tial articles and the infectious spirit, is a product of Malcolm’s hard work. 

An editorial advisory board of industry leaders, both from the AIA 
and from the McGraw-Hill Companies, offered sound advice. Advisory 


YOUR MESSAGES WERE CLEAR AND CONSISTENT: 
SPEAK WITH AUTHORITY. GIVE US A VOICE. 
OFFER MORE ANALYSIS. CONTINUE TO INSPIRE US. 


as free-standing offerings. News and continuing education expand in scale 
and scope. Our final page looks into the future, searching out developments 
that may change the way we live and work. 

Some of our standard offerings were sacrosanct. Devotees of the 
RECORD LIGHTING supplement will find it bound into the magazine quar- 
terly, starting in February, 1997. The magazine will expand two of our 
most popular issues, RECORD HOUSES (April) and RECORD INTERIORS 
(September), in ambition and content. Our second computer delineation 
award, which proved to be a popular competition, will be announced later in 
the year. Likewise we will include supplementary pages on international 
practice in Asia and Latin America. Our calendar is filling up. 

Where could we obtain the accessible graphic structure, the frame- 
work for our ideas? Our goals were clear: more words, more drawings, more 
illustrations—all interrelated in a way that you might segue from article to 
graphic image to illustration. Descriptive headlines should introduce stories; 
the cover should allow room to announce the exciting things inside, all bound 
within a graphic format that was very much of our time. 


After interviewing a score of graphic designers, we chose the New 


board member Malcolm Frouman, the art director of Business Week maga- 
zine, deserves singular praise for guiding our graphic progress with an eagle 
eye. Our editorial staff met every challenge, including a radically new way 
of making a magazine. Check out our masthead and read their names. This 
hard-working, talented group pushed their limits of time and energy to 
ensure the quality of the magazine. They were backed up by our publisher, 
Elaine Shusterman, who has remained steadfastly committed to transform- 
ing ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. And our advertisers have proved staunch 
allies, overflowing with support for our efforts. 

Today, we continue to plan for change. Our Web site (http:// 
www.architecturalrecord.com) will become operational by February 1, offer- 
ing timely news, a chance to publish more information and research, and, 
ultimately, places to chat with each other. And we are planning a major new 
competition that should increase the visibility of architects and architecture 
within the business community in a significant way. 

In addition to everything we have told you about the new 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, we make one further pledge: We will surprise 


you too. See you in February. m 
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Introducing 
Marlite 


Modules" 


After talking to architects like you, we 
created an entirely new commercial 
wallcovering. Marlite Modules are 
two-foot squares that easily install 
in a richly detailed grid pattern. 
They can be Stained Particleboard, 
Stained Plywood or Faux Prints on 
Medium Density Fiberboard (MDF). 
They are an intriguing collection 
of primary tints, clear finishes and 
Marlite's faux finish in woodgrains 
and abstracts. Marlite Modules are 
the newest look of Marlite. Today. Call 
or write to bring yourself up-to-date. 
Marlite. 202 Harger St., Dover, 
Ohio 44622. (330)343-6621. 
Fax: (330) 343-7296. 


The tongue and grooved edges on each 
panel fit tightly together to form the same 
intersects found in expensive millwork. 


zz Marlite 


Today. 


Shown: Stained Particleboard. Orange 
Tint with Face Fastening Option. 
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DIALOGUE 


LETTERS 


t Raj Barr-Kumar, FAIA, RIBA 
; President, The American Institute 
: of Architects 


Architecture begins in optimism 


t Architects translate client needs 

t and community aspirations into 

t built reality. We balance costs, 

t codes, and constructibility to create 
i places of beauty that elevate the 
soul and uplift the spirit. But it is 

; social responsibility that validates 


; design excellence. Today's building 
: challenges include sustainable 

i development in harmony with 

: nature; improving the quality of 

; community life; providing affordable 
: housing; and restoring economic 

i and social vitality to our cities. 


Coupled with service to com- 


; munity is architecture's service 

t to the client. Today's clients seek 

| increased design accountability 

; and a wider array of architectural 

; services. The architect's unique 

i talent—the ability to define the pro- 
; blem, to envision the solution, 

i to manage the creation of a quality 
t environment—in fact today adds 

: beauty to the client's bottom line. 


The AIA is helping the architect 


i serve client and community with 

i renewed vigor, advocating the 

t assertive practice of architecture: 

; tweaking the risk/reward ratio, re- 

i defining the profession, expanding 

i practice opportunities, and develop- 
: ing new contract documents and 
practice tools. For example, new 

i owner-architect agreements and the 
general conditions of construction 

t (B141 and A201) incorporating this 

; stance are under development and 

: slated for introduction in 1997. 


The renewed AIA is responding 
to community needs with action. 
For example, the Legacy Project in 
New Orleans, a 500-person "green" 
shelter for the homeless conceived 
as pavilions in a park, is being 
designed and built under the leader- 
ship of AIA architects in time for 
dedication at the national convention. 

So it is with optimism that we 
celebrate a significant first anniver- 
sary with this issue of ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD, and the beginning of 
a new information partner for AIA 
members. 

Welcome to the new ARCHITEC- 
TURAL RECORD. 

One year ago, The McGraw- 
Hill Companies and the American 
Institute of Architects signed a part- 
nership agreement, effective this 
month, intended to strengthen the 
architectural profession— and sup- 
port AIA members' drive to more 
assertive professional practice. 

As architects, and AIA mem- 
bers in particular, broaden their 
services and sphere of influence 
in the community, the need for 
design, business,and practice infor- 
mation and continuing education 
grows. As architects move into more 
diverse work settings, becoming 
clients in government and corpora- 
tions, specialized management 
information becomes more impor- 
tant. As the world of architecture 
turns global, international practice 
information becomes vital to U.S. 
architects working abroad. And as 
students of architecture graduate 
into a world of alternatives to tradi- 
tional practice, they need better 
career management information. 

With this new AIA/McGraw-Hill 
alliance comes access to McGraw- 
Hill's rich array of professional and 
market-data information services, 
plus continuing-education programs 
to help AIA members prosper and 
fulfill their obligations to create more 
wholesome communities wherever 
they work. And, starting with this 
issue of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, AIA 
members and other architects will 
have a revitalized professional jour- 
nal that not only serves them, but 
begins to expand the public percep- 
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THE G.R. PLUME 
COMPANY. 

We specialize in 
custom architectural 
timber millwork 
fabricated from 
reclaimed Douglas Fir 
timbers taken from 
turn-of-the-century 
buildings. Treated with 
deserved reverence, 
these timbers are 
cleaned, resawn, 
WCLIB graded and 
refinished into trusses, 
arches, columns and 
beams. Finished 
timber packages are 
shipped direct to 

the jobsite ready € 
for erection. 
We are certified by the 4. 
American Plywood 
Association for 
veneering and 
composite members. 
We have over 20 years 
of experience 
understanding the 
nature of wood and are 
experts in joinery and 
intricate bracketry. 


For more information $: 
and a brochure, 
please phone: 
360.676.5658 or 
Fax: 360.738.1909 


GRPLUME 
C 


1301 Meador Ave. 
Suite B-11 & B-12 
Bellingham, WA 98226 
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: tion about what architects do. 


For more than 140 years, the 


: AIA has served architects and the 

; American public by actively promot- 
: ing the value of architecture as 

i vital to the quality of life in our com- 
; munities. For much of that time, 

! there has been a natural affinity 

i between The McGraw-Hill Companies 
; and ARCHITECTURAL RECORD and the 
| AIA. This affinity is based in a 

: shared vision of service to architects 
: and society. 


The AIA Board of Directors is 


i confident that the RECORD tradition 

: of editorial integrity and journalistic 

; quality will continue to merit the 

; commendation of the American 

; Business Press, Columbia University 
; School of Journalism, and other 

; standard setters in the field of jour- 

; nalism for many more years, as it 

: has in the past. 


So, it is with optimism that we 


; look to our future with ARCHITECTURAL 
; RECORD. Enjoy it. 

: -Raj Barr-Kumar, FAIA, RIBA 

; President 

: The American Institute of Architects 


: More on the Boldness Gap 


: Editor's Note: RECORD received a 

: score of letters in response to con- 
: tributing editor Robert Campbell's 

: article, "The Boldness Gap: Why 
America Is Falling Behind Other 

: Countries [November, 1996, pages 
: 76-79]. Several were published in 

: December. Here are more. 


: Robert Campbell 


; | thought Robert Campbell's opinion 
; piece was one of the most accurate 
i summaries of the problems with 

: architecture in the U.S. today. It was 
: refreshing to read some of my own 


unfocused musings expressed in a 
clear, concise, and seemingly well- 
researched essay. The most critical 
point made was the quote by an 
architectural school dean: “Our 
high-school students are lazy and 
ill-prepared.” That comment reflects 
on both the students entering 
the field and on the public who is 
supposed to support and debate 
architecture. 

One question | have is whether 
U.S. architects are doing bold, inven- 
tive work abroad and just not here 
in the States. As a recent grad, 
well under 30, | have to agree with 
criticism of a system that rewards 
“old, safe, established firms.” As vice 
president of AIA Students, | advo- 
cate for the younger generation. 

RECORD senior editor Charles 
Linn once told one of our gatherings 
that no one under 30 produces 
work worthy of publication. | see a 
lot of very bold, inventive work going 
on at U.S. schools, and not just 
those on the East Coast. It is even 
easier to find informed, caring, and 
responsible work at Auburn, 
Mississippi State, lowa State, and 
Minnesota, to name a few. | hope 
that RECORD pursues the issues 
Mr. Campbell raises. 
—Casius Pealer 
Vice president, AIAS 


Charles Linn comments: The intent 
of what | said was that unfortunately 
few architects get a chance at pro- 
ducing buildings to publish before a 
certain age. We'd love to see more. 


Intriguing article, "The Boldness 
Gap.” Mr. Campbell raises some 
tough questions that can be debat- 
ed forever. "Bold" to one may be 
"contrived " to another. Maybe 

the need to say “look at me" is an 
expression of cultural insecurity? 
Maybe American architecture is 

a little tired of the noise. But, 

then again, when was the last time 
a great American building really got 
the public's attention? 

—M. Raymond, Architect 

Provo, Utah 


(continued on page 210) 
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IMAGINE. 
SUN SCREEN FOR 
THE OFFICE. 


You want the view, but not the rays. — blind. So it significantly reduces air conditioning costs while 
With Levolor’s SheerView™ horizontal it cuts down on the sun’s glare. 


blinds, it's not a problem. 


And whether you're designer, owner or tenant, that's 


Sheer View uses a pattern of tiny pin a pretty bright prospect. For complete details, contact your 
holes in the metal slats to permit natural  Levolor representative or call 1-800-221-6803. 


SHEERVIEW™ sunlight to filter through, while allowing : 
a view even when fully closed. As a result, SheerView LEVOLOR HOME FASHIONS 
reduces solar heat by 42% compared to a fully opened CONTRACT DIVISION 
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| DIALOGUE 


SPEAK OUT: "We need a different 
type of internship; one that is 


more proactive and relevant." 


一 BY BOB DILLON 


Bob Dillon is a writer and intern in 
Minneapolis. He has worked as 

an advocate for architecture students 
and interns in his capacity as the 
recent editor in chief of CRIT, The 
Journal of The American Institute 

of Architecture Students. He is a former 
member of the Board of Directors 

of the AIAS, and an associate member 
of the American Institute of Architects. 
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Being an intern is like being on 
a treadmill moving at uncomfortable 
and uncontrollable speeds, alter- 
nately too slow or too fast. | feel | 
have so many skills that are under- 
utilized and, at the same time, so 
much more to learn that I’m usually 
frustrated by both situations. 
Friends of mine have respon- 
sibilities and knowledge that | do 
not have, and | wonder how I got to 
a point where I'm lagging behind 
them in terms of professional devel- 
opment. Some other interns | know 
feel the same way. It seems to me 
we need a different type of intern- 
ship; one that is more proactive and 
relevant. An internship redefined to 
include stronger mentorship. 


A sense of “placelessness” 


Architectural internships have been 
marginalized because many profes- 
Sionals fail to fully recognize their 
role in the partnership that is the 
Intern Development Program (IDP). 
Experienced architects have the 
ability to positively affect the future 
of the profession by committing 
time and resources to the develop- 
ment of interns. Part of the problem 
is that interns currently develop 

in a place that is considered neither 
fully academic nor fully professional; 
a sort of limbo where we shoulder 
the responsibility of implementing 
our own training within the guide- 
lines of IDP, often without the help 
of a committed mentor. This sense 
of "placelessness" is perplexing; we 
are essentially professionals in 
training, limited by what we know 
but driven by what we know we can 
become. Our education and goals 
are no different than professional 


architects; we are just at an earlier 
point in our careers. To recognize 
this simple fact is to understand 
the connection to the future of the 
profession that interns and archi- 
tects share. 

If it’s important to you that 
we become better equipped to han- 
dle the responsibilities inherent 
within the profession, we're going 
to need your help. There are many 
examples of design firms success- 
fully developing in-house work/ 
training programs which allow 
interns to realize the full potential 
of the IDP experience. By creating 
this type of academic and profes- 
sional partnership, the interns, the 
firm, and the profession as a whole 
benefit. Competent interns, imbued 
with a sense of empowerment 
over their development, will only 
strengthen the profession by learn- 
ing to work as a team. Future 
generations of interns, who are as 
committed to an employer as the 
employer is to them, will benefit 
from a profession that has learned 
to advocate strong mentoring and 
relevant internships. 


Hold intern meetings 


The first step toward realizing this 
goal is to start a dialogue with the 
interns in your office. Listen to 

their concerns and help guide them 
through the maze of IDP and licens- 
ing requirements. Find out where 
they are in the process of IDP and 
work with them to determine what 
requirements they still need to 
fulfill. Advise them of the opportuni- 
ties available in the office and in 
the community that will help them 
realize their goals. If there are a 


number of interns in your office, 
bring them together to discuss their 
mutual concerns and frustrations. 
You'll learn what they need from 
you, and they will, in turn, learn from 
each other. This type of mentorship 
will go a long way toward realizing 
the full potential of both your profes- 
sional and our IDP experiences. 
The fruits of your efforts may 
not be seen right away, since 
any changes will be subtle and 
cumulative. Yet your commitment 
will ultimately mean that interns 
become better practitioners, more 
competent and knowledgeable, 
and with greater business savvy. In 
the meantime, you'll alleviate the 
frustration and confusion of young 
professionals trying to find their 
way in the complex world of archi- 
tecture. And that, | guarantee you, 
will pay dividends. 


Contributions: Jf you would like to 
express your opinion in this column, send 
submissions: by mail (with a disk, 

if possible) to Speak Out, Architectural 
Record, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10020; fax 212/512-4256; 
or e-mail: rivy@mcgraw-hill.com. 
Essays must not exceed 700 words. The 
editors reserve the right to edit for 

space and clarity. Where substantial 
editing occurs, the author will receive 
final text approval. 
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IT'S NOT AS EASY AS YOU'D THINK, 
GETTING A 3X4 INCH PACKAGE THROUGH 


A 6X7 FOOT DOOR. 


Walk in to The Body Shop and there, amidst needed, and do so with a product - of fluorescent, compact fluorescent, 


the Mango Body Butter and Banana Shampoo, and philosophy in keeping halogen, and HID lighting made 


you'll encounter an environmentally minded with The Body Shops clear to meet the TCLP test. And, through 


business philosophy. One that guides the environmental focus. ECOLOGIC, we're continually 


way The Body Shop conducts itself, Specifically, what developing new ways to produce 


and the expectations it places on the The Body Shop found at lamps with as little impact on the 


companies with which it does business. OSRAM SYLVANIA is an environment as possible. Call us today at 


That is what makes it so difficult for most environmental initiative that is by far 1-800-LIGHTBULB, or visit our Web site 


companies just to get in their door. But in the most extensive within the industry. at http://www.sylvania.com to see how 
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BiALOEUE| 


MENTORS: Tales of two architects— one stuck 
doing CAD work; the other's former 


employer refuses to release his work. 


Kate Schwennsen, AIA, Associate Chair 
for Research and Extension, 
Department of Architecture, College of 
Design, Iowa State University 


Samuel A. (Pete) Anderson, III, FAIA 
Architect for the University of Virginia, 
member AIA’s National Ethics Council 
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After working hard for one 
architect for nearly a decade, | 
left because it was clear I 
would never be offered a full 
partnership. That was a year and 
a half ago. | work for a good 
firm now in my hometown. I’m 
still not a partner, but | was 
promoted to senior project man- 
ager with potential partner 
status. My concern is that my 
former employer refuses to 
share copies of drawings that 

| participated in creating. 

He refuses to even let me have 
copies of photographs which I 
took. Do you think 1 should take 
legal action? 

- unsigned 


Samuel A. (Pete) Anderson responds: 
Unfortunately, your problem is far 
too common. Employers sometimes 
refuse to grant proper attribution 

to team members who actually per- 
form the work. If your employer 

is a member of a professional asso- 
ciation, he is bound by its ethical 
code of conduct. The AIA code of 
ethics would grant you proper attri- 
bution as well as access to copies 
of your work. If your employer is not 
a member of a professional asso- 
ciation, you are left to the vagaries 
of the laws in your home state. 


| am an architectural intern 

with two years experience. Since 
| graduated from architecture 
school with strong computer 
skills, I have spent all my time 
glued to a monitor doing CAD 
work. I know that I need to learn 
about construction and busi- 
ness, but my employer says that 


I am a valuable employee to the 
company. How can | improve my 
practical education? 

- An intern in New York 


Kate Schwennsen responds: 
Recently, | have visited a number 

of offices and witnessed this newest 
version of the internship problem. 
Computer literate recent graduates 
are sitting behind their monitors on 
one side of the room, earphones on, 
interacting only with their screens. 

Meanwhile, principals and 
project managers are on the other 
side of the room, doing business in 
much the same way that they have 
always done it. They are talking 
on the phone to a contractor, talking 
to each other over a set of draw- 
ings, writing correspondence to a 
client, and checking shop drawings. 

While historically interns 
have spent the majority of their time 
on construction documentation, 
(because it is the most labor-intensive 
phase of their traditional services), 
computer documentation has 
increased the separation between 
drafters and decision-makers. Your 
valuable skills often isolate you from 
other forms of decisionmaking. If 
your employer is not CAD literate, 
you are further isolated because the 
employer does not understand 
your "language" any more than you 
understand his or hers. 

There are two paths you should 
take simultaneously. The first requires 
only your own initiative. If you are 
wearing earphones and listening to 
music: TAKE THEM OFF. You can 
learn an amazing amount by simply 
overhearing the conversations of 
project managers and others. Also, 


make yourself available. Volunteer 
for odd assignments. Let your 
superiors know that you are ready, 
willing, and able. Ask questions. 
Organize a group of interns in your 
office and other local offices to 
discuss common concerns. If there 
are common shortcomings to 
your internships, such as a lack 
of construction observation experi- 
ence, ask a local architect to 
organize a construction visit for the 
entire group of interns. 

The second path requires 
the cooperation of your employer. 
Speak to your employer about your 
desire to learn and do more. Use 
the Intern Development Program 
guidelines as a means of illustrating 
the minimum breadth of experience 
that you need. Together with your 
employer, devise a plan by which 
you can participate in management, 
client contact, construction obser- 
vation, and contract administration. 
You and | and your employer all 
know that you need to be given 
the opportunity to gain new knowl- 
edge if you are to be a valuable 
long-term employee. 


Questions: If you have a question about 
your career, professional ethics, the law, 
or any other facet of architecture, design 
and construction, send submissions: by 
mail to Mentors, Architectural Record, 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
N.Y. 10020; fax 212/512-4256; or e-mail: 
rivy@mcgraw-hill.com. Submissions 
may be edited for space and clarity. 
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DIALOGUE 


PULSE: Record readers were asked: Would you 
risk profits on a user satisfaction survey? 


No: "We've kicked this idea around 
in our office and talked to a few 
colleagues about it, and it sounds 
like a good idea. But our niche 
is mainly resorts and country clubs. 
We've found that people tend 
to expect perfection whether you're 
putting your fee on the line or not. 
If an architect offered this sort of 
arrangement, no one would refuse 
to take it. A lot of architects would do 
that as sort of a marketing strategy 
to get a leg up and say, ‘This is 
how much | stand behind my design: 
"But the problem we've run 
into is that design is so subjective, 
that unless you have a blatantly 
bad design, a lot of the satisfaction- 
quotient is a personal thing. We 
think that's a huge risk for an archi- 
tect to take. This forces design into 
being a commodity. You don't have 
the quality-control in building that 
you have, say, with manufacturing a 


This month's question: 


computer. With the computer, you 
have a 90-day warranty. 

"It's supposed to do certain 
things, and if it doesn't you send it 
back to be fixed. With architecture 
you have the client's program, 
environmental constraints, and fee 
constraints, and a lot of times there 
are really excellent reasons that 
a building isn't perfect. But the 
users really don't care or appreciate 
the architect's position. They just 
know if the building isn't perfect. 

"There may be certain building 
types where basing the fee on a 
user survey would work. But when 
you have a complicated program, 

a tough budget, and several govern- 
mental agencies to deal with, 

| think it would be tough to get your 
money.” 

—William Kortsch, AIA 

Ron Gregory and Associates, 

San Diego, California 


Yes: “I'd take the risk provided 

we had a high enough fee. | mean, 
if we'd cut our fee to the bone 

just to get the job in the first place, 
then | wouldn't want to take the 
risk. But yes, if | could cover my 
overhead and expenses, | would 
risk part of my profit to get the job." 
-Thomas Walgamuth, architect, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Yes: “Not only should architects be 
willing to risk up to a third of their 
profits, they should even be willing 
to put up 50 percent. Satisfying the 
end-user is the reason they were 
hired in the first place, as well as to 
use their talents to render a service 
and get something constructed. 
Granted, clients can be a pain in the 
neck, but the proof is in the pud- 
ding: in this case, it’s how happy 
people are with the building. If we're 
only judging our work ourselves, 


then it's easy to say we look good. 
“In both the government 
and the private sector, there isn't 
enough involvement with the com- 
munity, whether it's the community 
of the campus or the community 
of the town. That's what makes 
me cranky—that architects don't 
take the community into consid- 
eration. Maybe if we put our profit 
on the line we would pay more 
attention." 
-Jeffrey O'Connor, 
Building designer, A/E Services, 
Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Let us know your opinion: 


Can New Urbanist planning and design principles be applied 
successfully to inner-city public housing? 


The first wave of New Urbanist developments, such as Seaside, Florida, were built on “greenfield” 
sites beyond the central city. A second generation of New Urbanists (and some first generation ones, 
as well) are now trying to apply New Urbanist principles to inner-city public housing. [See “The New 
Urbanists: The Second Generation" in this month's Building Types Study, pages 132-145]. 


Do you think New Urbanist Principles will work on public housing? | | Yes 


Copy and fax to: 212/512-4256, or E-mail to rivy(Qmcgraw-hill.com 


LI No 


May an editor contact you for further 
comments? [ ] Yes [ ] No 


Name 


Telephone 
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FOUR RESOURCEFUL ORGANIZATIONS. CONVERGING TECHNOLOGIES. THE RESULT: 


DRAMATIC AND VERSATILE PERMANENT MEMBRANE STRUCTURES OF TEFLON? COATED 


WOVEN ADVANTEX™ GLASS FIBERS. THIS BUILDING PRODUCT WORKS. IT SURVIVES 


WINDS, SNOW, HEAT. IT PERFORMS FOR DECADES. DESIGN A ROOF, AN AMPHITHEATER, 


AN AIRPORT. THE MEMBRANE IS SHEERFILL®, THE RESOURCE IS BIRDAIR. ADVANCED 


ENGINEERING, EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY CONTROL, DEDICATED TEAM EFFORT. 


Teflon Fr 


Only by DuPont 


Call or write for comprehensive technical support. 


Birdair, Inc. : 65 Lawrence Bell Drive : Amherst, New York 14221 USA 
716-633-9500 : 800-622-2246 - FAX: 716-633-9850 


CIRCLE 22 ON INQUIRY CARD 


SHARKS IN THE DESERT AT : 
SOUTHWEST'S FIRST AQUARIUM | 


; Junction, Colo., is 40 ft long, 10 ft 
: high, and 8 in. thick. 


The Southwest's first aquarium, a 
$12.7 million addition to Albuquerque 
Biological Park, simulates the path 
of a single drop of water from the 
headwaters of the Rio Grande River 
in southern Colorado down through 
New Mexico, finally emptying into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The 50,000-sq-ft 
aquarium, which opened Dec. 5, 
1996, contains 3,000 water creatures, 
including 16 Sand Tiger, Brown, and 
Nurse Sharks. 

In total, the aquarium, 
designed by the Albuquerque-based 


architect Van Gilbert of Van H. Gilbert. : 
: fume concrete tank treated with 

: a Vandex waterproofing compound. 

; The compound spreads throughout  : 
; the capillary system of the concrete, : 
; filling microscopic air channels à 
: to ensure the tank doesn't leak. In 


The Albuquerque Aquarium, the 
newest addition to the Albuquerque 
Biological Park (right). Walking 
through the 45-ft Eel Tunnel, visitors 
are surrounded by marine life (below). 


Architect, P.C., contains six large 
exhibits that replicate the 1,885- 


mile river journey from freshwater to : 


saltwater. Along the way, visitors 
can see 167 species of vertebrates 
and 28 species of invertebrates. 


The main viewing area of the 
shark exhibit boasts the largest 
piece of curved glazing in North 
America. According to Gilbert, “the 
concave shape allows you to be 
totally engulfed within the exhibit. It 
goes from floor to ceiling so it's 
as though you are walking on the 
floor of the ocean.” The 20,000 
pound acrylic piece, manufactured 
by Reynolds Polymer Tech of Grand 
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: water required for the entire 

: aquarium is charcoal-filtered city 

t water that is directed through salt- 

t water reservoirs located beneath 

; the aquarium and recirculated with 

; a sand filtration system. According 

t to Pat Westbrook, the assistant 

t director of the biological park, ozone 
is also used to disinfect and polish 

: the recirculated water. 


: addition, vinyl water stops were 
: used at all construction joints. 


: Esteban Restaurant can view the 
t shark tank through two large win- 
: dows extending along one wall. The 


: fear wall of the tank is painted 

i a deep blue with Sta-Crete, a heavy 
: epoxy-based paint used to smooth 
: and seal concrete inside the tank. 


i 45-ft-long Eel Tunnel contains 130 
t moray eels inside a 5 1/2-in.-thick 
: polymer acrylic dome. A visitor 


NEWS 


: through a 1987, quarter-cent “quality 
: of life” sales tax imposed for 10 

; years. More than 550,000 visitors 

; are expected to tour the facility 

! each year. The aquarium is one 

t of several new additions to the 170- 
i acre Albuquerque Biological Park, 

: located downtown at Central and 

: New York Avenues. 

: “Many of the people in New 

; Mexico have never seen an ocean, 
: and to see the ecological and 

: environmental aspects of it is an 

t incredible education tool,” com- 

: mented Gilbert, who served as 

t project manager and architect for 

: the park. Danielle Beaugureau 


The 500,000 gallons of salt 


: eel apartments made of concrete- 
t based artificial rock and coral. 

: The $12.7 million required to 

i build the aquarium was funded 


The shark enclosure itself 
is a 285,000 gallon, 5,000 psi silica- 


LOEWS BUILDING FIRST NEW MIAMI BEACH HOTEL IN 30 
YEARS Ground has been broken on an oceanfront complex to be built 
by Loews that will include the first new hotel erected in Miami Beach, 
Fla., in 30 years. 

Loews won the contract on the $135-million project, which also 
includes the complete restoration of the adjacent Art Deco, 110-room 
St. Moritz Hotel, by beating out six competitors, including Ross Perot, 
Hyatt, and Peabody Hotels. According to William Cary, historic preser- 
vation coordinator for the City of Miami Beach, Loews's plans "paid the 
most respect to the historic district and retained more of the original St. 
Moritz than any of the other projects proposed." 

The Loews architects, Nichols, Brosch, Sandoval & Associates, 
working with Bernard Zyscovich, a historic preservation architect, have 
already removed the hotel's exterior facades and ornamentals added in 
the 1960s, and preserved the original front desk, terrazzo floors, and 
wrought-iron staircase. 

The new 16-story tower will include 650 rooms, four restaurants and 
lounges, a 4,500-sq-ft fitness center and 90,000-sq-ft of meeting space. 
The complex, about three blocks from the Miami Beach Convention 
Center, will add luxury room inventory to a popular convention destina- 
tion that hasn't been able to accommodate large groups within walking 
distance of the convention facility. s 


Diners in the aquarium's San 


Another of the exhibits, the 


i passing through the tunnel is sur- — ; 
: rounded by water on three sides, paite Esame aha 
t providing a view of the eels, and 128 : com CulLo -— ee | 


Lm KIM LIGHTING 


28 FIRMS WIN 1997 AIA HONOR AWARDS 


The American Institute of Architects 
selected 28 projects from among 
500 submissions to be recipients of 
its 1997 Honor Awards. 

Commenting on the winners, 
the jury chair for architecture 
Malcolm Holzman, FAIA, a principal 
with the firm of Hardy Holzman 
Pfeiffer, said, "The selected projects 
take many forms which interpret 
and test the requirements of locale, 
budget, and owners needs. The 
wide variety of submissions proves 
there is nothing absolute in archi- 
tecture today" 


The 28, by category, follow: 


Interior Awards 


Root Residence, Armband Beach, 
Fla., Pasonella 4- Klein, Stolzman 十 
Berg Architects, P.C., New York City 


Bow Truss Studios/Game Show 
Network, Culver City, Calif., Steven 
Ehrlich Architects, Santa Monica, 
Calif. 


Bottega Veneta, Boston, Francois 
de Menil, New York City 


Tokyo International Forum, Tokyo 
Rafael Vinoly Architects, P.C., New 
York City 


The Henri Beaufour Institute, USA, 
Washington, D.C., Williams & 
Dynerman Architects, Washington, 
D.C. 
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: New Victory Theater, New York City, 
: Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates, 
i New York City 


: Dillingham Hall at the Punahou 
: School, Honolulu, Hardy Holzman 
: Pfeiffer Associates, New York City 


: Meyocks and Priebe Advertising, 
: West Des Moines, lowa, Herbert 
; Lewis Kruse Blunch Architecture, 
: Des Moines, lowa 


: Praxair Distribution, Ankeny, lowa, 
: Herbert Lewis Kruse Blunck 
i Architecture, Des Moines, lowa 


: Delano Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., 
: PMG Architects, New York City 


: Architecture 


: Memorial Hall, Harvard University, 
i Cambridge, Mass. 

t Venturi, Scott Brown and 

: Associates, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


: Manville Hall, Berkeley, Calif. 
: David Baker Associates Architects, 
; San Francisco, Calif. 


: Schulman Residence, Brentwood, 
: Calif., Steven Ehrlich Architects, 
: Santa Monica, Calif. 


: The Neurosciences Institute, 
: San Diego, Calif., Tod Williams Billie 
: Tsien Associates, New York City 


: Lasater Residence, San Antonio, 
; Tex, Lake/Flato Architects, San 
: Antonio, Tex. 


: Laureola Oaks, San Carlos, Calif., 
: Seidel/Holzman, San Francisco, Calif. 


: Delta & Pinelands Company 
: Guesthouse, Scott, Miss., Walter 
: Chatham, New York City 


: Bellevue Regional Library, Bellevue, 
i Wash., Zimmer Gunsul Frasca 
: Partnership, Seattle, Wash. 


: Bass Center for Molecular & 

: Structural Biology, Yale University, 
; New Haven, Conn. Kallman 

: McKinnell & Wood Architects, Inc., 
: Boston, Mass. 


: Tribeca Bridge by Skidmore, Owings 
: & Merrill LP (above). Delano Hotel 

: by PMG Architects (left). Neuro- 

: sciences Institute by Tod Williams 

; Billie Tsien Associates (below). 


: Arlington National Cemetery Facility 
: Maintenance, Arlington, Va., Kress 

i Cox Associates, P.C., Washington, 

: D.C. 


Boyd Lighting Headquarters, San 
: Francisco, Calif., Brayton & Hughes, 
; Design Studio, San Francisco, Calif. 


: Guest House, Medina, Wash., Bohlin 
i Oywinski Jackson/James Cutler 
: Architects, Bainbridge Island, Wash. 


i Paul Cummins Library, Crossroads 
i School, Santa Monica, Calif., 

: Steven Ehrlich Architects, Santa 

: Monica, Calif. 


; Urban Design 


: Layfayette Courts, Baltimore, MD, 
: CHK Architects & Planners, Silver 
| Spring, Md. 


: Tribeca Bridge, New York City, 
: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill LLP, 
: New York City 


: Parco San Giuliano, Venice, Italy, 
i Comunitas, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


: Kakaako Makai Area Development 
: Strategy, Honolulu, ELS/Elbasani & 
: Logan Architects, Berkeley, Calif. 


+>) Saigon South Master Plan, Ho Chi 


- : Minh City, Vietnam, Skidmore 
i Owings & Merrill LLP, San Francisco, 
i Calif. 一 > 
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GEHRY DESIGNS “FAR OUT" 


INTERACTIVE MUSIC MUSEUM. : 


: building elements, including colored 
: stainless steel, terrazzo, and glazed 


Seattle, birthplace of Jimi Hendrix, 
The Kingsmen, and grunge, will 
soon have its own interactive music 
and performing arts museum. 

The Experience Music Project (EMP), 
founded by local billionaire Paul 
Allen and designed by Frank Gehry, 
is scheduled to break ground in 
May for a 1999 opening. The $60 
million complex “will use music 

to engage people in an entirely 

new way,” Gehry said. “The exhibits 
and the building treat music as a 
living and evolving art form. | wanted 
the building design to evoke the 
energy of music.” 

The design is evocative— 
though critics disagree on exactly 
in what way. Some say the building 
resembles a Picasso painting. A 
reporter for the Seattle Times wrote 
that it looks like “a space-ship 


that fell from the sky and got a little 
roughed up on landing.” 

“To those who say it looks like 
broken crockery,’ Gehry responded, 
“it took 30 models to get here. 
| didn't have a nightmare and do it.” 

The three-story, 110,000-sq-ft 
complex is formed by an arrange- 
ment of six building components, 
whose exterior surfaces and colors 
(bright orange, blue, and gold) 
are meant to recall pieces of broken 
Stratocasters (these being the 
instrument of choice for Hendrix, 
Kurt Cobain, and not coincidentally, 
Paul Allen) right down to the 
looping overhead cables that look 
like busted guitar strings. The 
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building will also use unconventional : 


tile. The spirit of Hendrix appears 


: in the form of a transparent overhead : 
: mural, and in psychedelic images d 
i anchoring some of the walls. 


Museum designers intend to 


; combine the interpretive aspects 

: of a traditional museum, the educa- 
: tional role of a school, the research 
: facilities of a specialized library,and 
: the audience-drawing qualities 

: of a performance hall, according to 
: Jody Patton, executive director. 

: The facilities will include a 35,000- 

: sq-ft exhibit space, a 150-seat 

; auditorium, 5,000 sq-ft of public 

t gathering space, cafe, museum shop, : 
: classrooms, an interactive sound : 
: lab, and the Electric Library, a multi- 
: media archive. The permanent 

: collection includes examples of 


: A building not unlike strings and 


: pieces of a guitar. 


: musical instruments and equipment, 
| photographs, films, artists' per- 

| sonal effects including costumes, 

i jewelry, handwritten lyrics and 

: other memorabilia, and extensive 

: recorded-sound archives. Programs 
: and exhibits will explore American 

: popular music and culture with an 

: emphasis on Northwest musicians 

: and rock'n'roll. 


The EMP is part of Seattle 


i Center, adjacent to the Space 

: Needle, various sports and perform- 
; ing arts facilities, and an amusement 
: park. Museum officials project the 


first-year attendance will be 500,000. 


NEWS 


BOAT OR BUILDING? The Whampoa Building in Hong Kong, a fantasy 
come to life for billionaire Li Ka-Shing, is filled with shops, restaurants, 
a health club, and other mall stuff. Tacky? You be the judge. 


: With its most recent design for 

i Manhattan's Whitehall Ferry Terminal 
: scrapped by New York City officials, 

; Venturi, Scott Brown and Associates 
: (VSBA) has decided to withdraw 

: from the project. 


The Philadelphia-based archi- 


; tecture firm had won the compe- 

i tition for the project in 1992 with a 

: controversial design featuring a 
three-story waterfront clock facade. 
: The firm's latest design replaced 

: the clock with a programmable 

: electronic message board [RECORD, 
: February 1996, page 11]. But the 

; city has decided to go with a plain 

: metal-and-glass facade instead. 

: VSBA had worked on two major 

t designs and dealt with a $30-million 
: budget reduction before deciding to 
j step away from the project. 


A spokesperson for the city's 


; Economic Development Corp. said 

: the firm's exit will not hamper 

; the terminal's construction sched- 

; ule, maintaining that the $82-million 
: facility will begin construction in 

: 1998 and be finished by late 2001. 


VSBA's second design was 


: met with opposition by Staten Island ; 
; Borough President Guy Molinari, 

: who claims that Staten Island resi- 
: dents were concerned that the 

: electronic message board would be 
; too glitzy. “I thought the clock was 

: offensive and the second proposal, 
: the electronic ‘zipper; was equally 


: VENTURI, SCOTT BROWN QUITS FERRY PROJECT 


: offensive,’ said Molinari. "It's not 

: compatible with its surroundings... 
: We've got a great view of lower 

: Manhattan [from Staten Island] and 
: we don't want to lose it,” he added. 


City officials were worried 


: that community opposition would 
further delay the project, which is 
: already three years behind schedule. 


Others, however, felt that 


: the review process had been under- 
i mined. "Venturi, Scott Brown 

; were not treated very well in this 

: process,” said Tamara Coombs, 

: chairwoman of the Ferry Riders 

: Committee, a civic group. “Their 

i second design was never properly 

: presented to the public and a 

: public forum of discussion with the 

architects has never taken place... 
i A photo of their second proposal 

; was published in a local paper and 

; Staten Island residents were asked 
: to call up a polling number and 

: express whether they liked or didn’t 
: like the design!" VSBA declined to 

: comment since the terms of its 

: withdrawl are still being negotiated. 


Anderson/Schwartz Associates 
of Manhattan, associate architect 


; on the project, will continue to work 
i on the revised design, which includes 
: a two-story ferry terminal, outdoor 

1 walkways, shops, restaurants, a 

: public plaza, an outdoor promenade, 
: and direct access to subways and 

; buses. Katherine Kai-sun Chia — 
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CIRCLE 26 ON INQUIRY CARD 


The John E. Anderson School of 
Management is another outstanding 
example of how the C/S Group answered 
a challenging expansion joint problem. 

The fire-rated seismic joints in this 
project required 8 and 12 inches of 
movement with lateral shear capability. 
The architect’s design called for covers to 
be concealed by stone pavers in the 
courtyards and decks, and by brick and 
stone veneers in the walls. The joints 
also had to be totally invisible and all 
caulk lines had to align. 


C/S applied the technology used in 
our flush joint covers and custom engi- 
neered a pan design that would pop-up 
during a tremor without dislodging any 
pavers adjacent to the joint—then reset 
itself after cycling. 

C/S can provide innovative solutions 
to your expansion joint problems too! 
Because, our expertise is impossible to 
imitate. For free literature call 


(TOP RIGHT) © JOCK POTILE 
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In the early 1920's, when architect 
Dwight James Baum was first 
approached by circus doyens 

John and Mabel Ringling to build 
Ca'd'Zan, a Venetian-Gothic 
Renaissance palace with features 
of [old] Madison Square Garden, 

he was said to have visibly paled. 
More recently, the State of Florida, 
faced with renovating the deter- 
iorating Ca'd'Zan, that the Ringlings 
bequeathed to it, paled too— 

at the bill. But after several years of 
intense lobbying, the state senate 
approved $3.5 million of appropria- 
tions, with private contributions 
expected to make up the difference 
in a $7-million restoration of the 
Sarasota landmark. 

Years of neglect and "non- 
malicious but nevertheless effec- 
tive self-destruction" has seen 
the 70-year-old, 30-bedroom, 14- 
bathroom palazzo literally crumble, 
according to Jan Abell, AIA, the 
Tampa-based architect who's work- 
ing with primary architects Ann 
Beha Associates of Boston on the 
restoration. "The marble boat dock 
has disappeared—either to the 
bottom of Sarasota Bay or in peo- 
ple's bathrooms;' Abell said. The 
multicolored terra cotta, which 


was a principal material used on the : 
: hewn out of solid marble, the ceil- 


exterior and interior, was anchored 
by steel, "and years of exposure 

to sea air has led to corrosion and 
devastation.” The enormous 
stained-glass windows in the Great 
Hall, made of hand-rolled Venetian 


: glass in hues of amber, amethyst, 
: ruby, emerald, and sapphire, 
; were battered by tropical storms. 


Where weather wasn't a cul- 


: prit, humans were; a quick and 

; careless installation of air condition- 
i ers in the 1950s placed vents near 

; 15th century Flemish tapestries; 

i and there was never an attempt 

, to seal out humid exterior air 

i from rushing in whenever a visitor 

; opened the door. The interior 

: decorations, much of it purchased 

: in the 1920s from the estates of 

: Vincent Astor and Jay Gould, were 

: moved to the adjacent Ringling 

: Museum for safekeeping. (Another 

: testament to the Ringling ego, 

: the museum, also owned by the 

: state, is considered one of the finest 
; Baroque collections in the world.) 


The 14-month restoration 


: project, now under way, will repair 

: the exterior, upgrade the fire 

t safety system to code, replace out- 
: dated air conditioning, plumbing 

: and electrical systems, and create 
: a new visitor entrance. Further 

: appropriations will allow for contin- 
: ued restoration of the interior. 


The Ringlings, who had little 


: apparent inclination toward subtlety, 
: still had an appreciation for 


quality and whimsy. The tubs were 


: Ca'd'Zan: a palace built for two (top). 
: The multi-colored terra cotta was : 
: corroded by years of exposure to sea ; 
: air (right). 


LARGEST GIFT EVER TO SUNY GOES FOR ASIAN AMERICAN 
CENTER Twenty-five million dollars, the largest single gift ever received 
by the New York public university system, will be used to construct and 
operate an Asian American Center at the State University of New York 
(SUNY) Stoneybrook, Long Island. The gift comes from Charles B. Wang, CEO 
of Computer Associates International. The center will be named for him. 

The 25,000-sq-ft facility has been designed by architect P.H. Tuan, 
principal of P.H. Tuan and Associates of New York City. According to a 
spokesperson for Tuan, the design concept emphasizes a flexible free- 
form plan that can be adapted and added to based on the changing 
needs of the center over time. 

Upon entering the center through a series of abstracted gates, the 
visitor will be able to look up and see the inside of the "light" tower that 
rises from the middle of the complex. Composed of glass and metal, the 
tower will reflect and refract light throughout the day and night. A large 
landscaped garden and pond along the north side of the center, and open- 
air landscaped courtyards within the complex, provide views as the visitor 
moves from room to room inside. 

The design includes a large multi-purpose common area with food 
kiosks serving a variety of Asian foods; a 200-seat theater; art gallery; 
audio-visual library with an Asian-American oral history archive; com- 
puter laboratory; conference, reading, and lecture rooms. 

The center will serve the 
growing Asian and Asian-American 
population at the Stoneybrook 
campus, which now accounts for 
approximately 4,600 of the 17,000 
total student body. Ground break- 
ing for the Charles B. Wang Asian 
American Center is scheduled for 
spring of this year. 


: ings of the ballroom and game 

i room (rumored to be a party room 
: during Prohibition) were painted by 
: the Ziegfeld Follies set designer 

: Willy Pogany, who painted Venetian 
: Carnival scenes starring the 

: Ringlings in costume. One of the 

i mansion's most interesting 

; quirks, Jan Abell discovered, was 

; the "exquisite terra cotta work, a 


: combination of mythical and astro- 
t logical characters" at the top of 

: the six-story tower, which originally 
: flashed a brilliant red light when the 
: Ringlings were in town. 


“The quality of the work is 


; phenomenal,’ she said, “and to put 
the effort and energy that only 
: two people would ever see is really 
t remarkable.” Julie Moline  — 
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HEALTH CLINIC FOR PEOPLE 


SENSITIVE TO BUILDING MATERIALS : 


Architects working on the Fall River 
Environmental Health Centre in 
Fall River, Nova Scotia, had an inter- 
esting challenge: how to create 
a treatment clinic that didn't make 
already sick people sicker. 

Patients treated at the health 
center suffer from hypersensit- 
ivity to substances normally found 
in buildings—in paint, cleaning 


supplies, certain metals, glue, indus- ; 


trial lubricants, and synthetic 


fibers in carpets and fabrics. To avoid : 


exacerbating patient symptoms, 
the architect, William Nycum & 
Associates Ltd., put interior compo- 
nents for the 8,000-sq-ft facility 
through a rigorous three-step vet- 
ting process, one of which involved 
testing interior components on 
people with a variety of chemical 


sensitivities to see whether any part : 


of the clinic would trigger reactions. 
All of the building’s steel 
components, including metal studs, 


i structural steel, roof deck, catwalks, 
; and even screws for mounting dry- 

: wall, were prewashed offsite to 

: remove oils. Load-bearing structural 
; glazed ceramic fire brick, which 

: can be washed with clear water, was 
: used for the interior and exterior 

: finish on the walls, and radiant- 


: : heated flooring with a ceramic tile 


t surface replaced carpeting. Over- 
: sized overhead conduits allowed 


t workmen to position electrical wires 
t without the aid of a lubricant. Highly 
; filtered air and low-emission mat- 

: erials produce minimal background 
; odor, which triggers reactions 

: in some highly sensitive patients. 


To keep the air inside clean, a 


: dual mechanical system allows 100 


; percent fresh filtered air to enter, 

t and 70 percent of the interior air to 

: recirculate. This minimizes exposure 
: to environmental emissions like 

: woodsmoke, according to architect 

: William Nycum. 


Occupancy is slated forJanuary 


: 15, when the clinic, part of Dalhousie 
: Medical School, will begin to serve 

; the first 1,000 people currently on a 
t waiting list. Andrew Safer 


PREDOCK BUILDS DANCE STUDIO IN FOREST OF EUCALYPTUS TREES 
Adjacent to his 1991 Mandell-Weiss Forum at the University of California, 
San Diego, Antoine Predock Architect has designed a 14,523-sq-ft dance 
studio facility scheduled to open in Fall 1997. In contrast to the forum which 
occupies a clearing in a grove, the new facility is inserted into a forest of 
eucalyptus trees. 

Three dance studios are grouped around a courtyard and organized by 
a curving wall which links the studios to the main campus and the forum. 
By weaving the facility into the trees, Predock creates exterior spaces for 
casual gatherings and impromptu performances. Glazing in the courtyard is 
intended to reflect the rhythms of the surrounding trees, and apertures in 
the arcing wall allow ventilation and light into the facility. 


Se Wess 


Support spaces include locker rooms, office space, and storage for equipment. The design is “a dance on 
the site, an impulse toward movement,” explained Predock, adding that the dynamic tension between the build- 
ing and its site echoes the choreographic relationship between dancers. Katherine Kai-sun Chia 


APA — The Engineered Wood Association, Canadian Wood Council, National Particleboard Association, 
Southern Forest Products Association, West Coast Lumber inspection Bureau, Western Wood Products Association 


DUANY AND PLATER-ZYBERK 
DESIGN CANADA'S LARGEST 
NEO-TRADITIONAL COMMUNITY 


A 1,275-acre site in Markham, 
Ontario, once earmarked for a new 
international airport, will instead 
become Canada's largest neo-tradi- 
tional community, Cornell. 

The plan, which won over 
14 other proposals, was developed 
by city planners and architects 
Andres Duany and Elizabeth Plater- 
Zyberk of Miami. Duany described 
it as his firm's "absolutely flawless, 
best, flagship project." 

Over the next 20 years, 
Toronto-based Law Development 
Group will build 11. distinct neighbor- 
hoods, "each with parks, open 
spaces and services,” according to 
architect/developer Larry Law. 

When it is finished, Cornell 
will contain 10,000 homes, 

1.8 million sq-ft of office space, and 
300,000 sq-ft of main street retail 
space and apartments. Developers 


will also restore 22 pioneer-era 


Your most creative idea has 
a partner out there. It's wood. 
And for plans that call for 
anything from OSB structural 
panels, to exposed glulam 
beams, or laminated MDF 
flooring, availability will never 
be a problem. That's because 


: farms and other heritage structures. 


The $73 million site, in a 


Toronto suburb of 160,000 residents 
; northeast of the city, adjoins 

: 15,000-acre Rouge Park, North 

: America's largest urban park. The 

: first neighborhood of 700 homes 

: will be marketed this spring. 


According to Duany, the manu- 


: al his firm developed for Cornell, 
; concerning the rules governing 


he way it will be built, is becoming 
a model for the firm’s projects 
nternationally. "We've been able to 
make the whole system of coding 
hat guarantees urbanity and all the 
hings that were promised much 
more efficient." 

Cornell's master plan was 


endorsed by Markham planners and : 


ocal government in 1994 after pre- 
sentations and consultations with 


area residents, usually presided over : 


by Duany. Albert Warson —> 


WELL NEVER RUN OUT OF TREES 


an average of over six million 
seedlings are planted each 
day in North America. So, go 
ahead with your most 
ambitious ideas. Wood will 
always be there to bring 
them to life. To learn more 
about the environmental 
advantages of 

wood, fax for 

our brochure, 

503-224-3934. WOOD WORKS 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Minority architect awards 
announced The National 
Organization of Minority Architects 
(NOMA) has awarded five 1996 
Design Excellence Awards for 
Outstanding Achievement in 
Architectural Design. Moody/Nolan 
Ltd., Inc., a Columbus, Ohio 
architectural and engineering firm, 
received three of the awards for a 
library and classroom building 

at the Ohio State University/Marion 
campus, the Dublin Community 
Recreation Center in Dublin, Ohio, 
and the Highbanks Nature Center : Architecture, a non-profit subsidiary 


in Delaware, Ohio. Peter L. Wong : of the AIA/New York Chapter, 
Architects, Charlotte, N.C., won for : has received a $100,000 University 
the House for 1713 Tippah Avenue in : Partnership grant from the U.S. 
Charlotte, and Stanley, Love- : Department of Housing and Urban 
Stanley, P.C., Atlanta, Ga., received : Development. Titled "From Istanbul 
the award for the Youth Arts : to Harlem: Bringing Habitat Il Home,” 
Connection Gallery for The United : the grant was initiated by chapter 
Way of Metropolitan Atlanta. ; president Robert Geddes, FAIA, who 


participated in the housing confer- 
AIA/New York chapter gets HUD ; ence Habitat II in Istanbul last year. 


grant The New York Foundation for : “Our intention is to follow through on : 


ARCHITECTURAL HID 


Arclite 38's: downlights, accent lights and Zi 
wallwashers for metal halide PAR-38 lamps. nt 
Long throws, spotlighting punch and p 
wallwashing — all with unsurpassed m 


color stability and economy. TERM EDT 
5" 6" and 7" apertures. i PAR-38 
70, 100 and 150 watts. — METAL MALE 
Just part of our Arclite? — / 
metal halide line. | 
Civilized HID for 
use anywhere. For 
information and X 
the name of your 
local representative, 

call 212-521-6900; E " 
fax 212-888-7981. KF hs 


(RON ERE 


ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING AT ITS BEST 
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: U. of Maryland’s new high-tech 
: library Boston-based Perry Dean 
: Rogers & Partners, Architects, has 

: teamed with Design Collective, Inc. 

t of Baltimore to design the $23-mil- 

; lion Health Sciences Library and 

; Information Sciences Building at the 
; University of Maryland. Currently 

; under construction and expected to 
open in Spring 1998, the six-story, 

t 180,000-sq-ft building will centralize 
: the university's library and comput- 
; ing resources, creating a specialized 
: training facility for physicians, den- 

; tists, pharmacists, lawyers, and 

: nurses. The program elements, 


: U. of Maryland’s new library : linked to advanced computer tech- 


: nology, are designed to encourage 

i the United Nations Declaration on — : collaboration in the creation, 

: Human Settlements and the Habitat ; assembly, storage, retrieval, and 

| Il Agenda, working with communi- : transmission of information. 

; ties, working as architects,” Geddes : 

i explained. The City College of New — : Tschumi awarded Grand Prix 

: York School of Architecture and : Bernard Tschumi, architect and 

i Environmental Studies will work with ; dean of the Columbia University 

: the New York chapter focusing on : School of Architecture, was awarded 

: Harlem and the Upper Manhattan — : the 1996 Grand Prix National 
Empowerment Zone. ; d'Architecture by the French 


Versatile access solutions 
overcome architectural barriers 


PORCH-LIT 


VERTICAL PLATFORM LIFT 


S-model in a fully enclosed hoistway provides lower level access in an elementary school. 


The Porch-Lift? Vertical Platform Lift is a space and cost efficient solution to 
meet ADA and ASME/ANSI code requirements indoors or out. A selection 
of models can be tailored to meet your architectural design needs. 


Call us today for more information, the name el ACCESS 
of your local dealer, and an Architect INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Specification and Planning Guide. 1-800-2 70-6654 
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Ministry of Culture. Previous 
recipients include Jean Nouvel and 
Christian de Portzamparc. 


Alan Y. Taniguchi wins social 
activist award The AIA has 
awarded its 1997 Whitney M. Young, 
Jr. Citation to architect Alan Y. 
Taniguchi, FAIA, dean of the school 
of architecture at the University 

of Texas. The award honors the late 
civil rights and urban leader who 

in 1968 challenged America's archi- 
tects to play a more active role in 
social issues. Taniguchi's career 
spans five decades in architectural 
education, private practice, and 
involvement in a variety of profes- 
sional and civic offices. 


Jane Thompson receives 
industrial design award 

Master planner and urban designer 
Jane Thompson was awarded the 
Industrial Design Society of America 
1996 Personal Recognition Award 
for lifetime contribution to the 


: ticed with her husband Benjamin 

i Thompson, FAIA, from 1966 to 1993, 
; was founder and editor in chief 

of ID (Industrial Design magazine) in 
: 1954, and an active leader of the 

: International Design Conference in 

t Aspen (1971-1996). 


: Historic preservation grants 

i apportioned The U.S. Department 
: of the Interior has apportioned 

: $33 million for historic preservation 

: grants to the 50 states, the District 

: of Columbia, the U.S. Territories, 

: the Federated States of Micronesia, 
: the Republic of the Marshall 

: Islands, the Republic of Palau, and 

; the National Trust for Historic 

i Preservation. Grants, available 

i through September 30, 1998, may 

i be used for a broad range of 

; activities such as historic property 

: inventories, resource protection 

: planning, monitoring compliance 

; with federal historic preservation 

z requirements, technical assistance 

i to private interests seeking to 

field of design. Thompson, who prac- : 


preserve historic resources, assist- 


NEWS 


: ing local government preservation 
programs, and acquisition or 

: development of historic properties. 
: The National Parks Services will 

; administer these funds as part of 

: the Historic Preservation Fund. 


: Art museum goes to Predock 

: The commission for the $6 million, 

i 30,000-sq-ft Skidmore College 

: Teaching Gallery and Art Museum, 

: Saratoga Springs, N.Y., was awarded 
; to Antoine Predock Architect of 

: New Mexico. Others considered for 

: the project include Frank O. Gehry 

; & Associates, and Venturi, Scott 

: Brown with Einhorn Yaffee & Prescott. 


: Aga Khan honored The World 
i Monuments Fund honored His 

: Highness the Aga Khan, spiritual 
; leader of the Ismaili Muslims, with its | 
| Hadrian Award for his efforts to 

; preserve and revitalize historic cities 
: in Islamic countries. Previous recipi- 
: ents include the Prince of Wales, 

: David Rockefeller, and Dominique 

: de Menil. 


; New campus center for U. of 

; Colorado Centerbrook, Architects 
: and Planners of Essex, Conn. 

: and the Davis Partnership of 

: Denver, Colo., have just completed 

: the design for a new Campus 

: Center for the University of Colorado 
: Health Sciences Center in Denver. 

: The $40.8 million center will 

t include 225,400-sq-ft of new and 

: renovated construction surrounding 
; a new central quadrangle. 


i Gae Aulenti to design San 

; Francisco museum Milan-based 

t architect Gae Aulenti and the joint 

: venture of Hellmuth, Obata & 

: Kassabaum, LDA Architects, and 

: Robert Wong Architect have been 

i selected to design the new Asian Art 
: Museum in San Francisco's Civic 


Center. The new museum will occu- 


i py the Old Main Library, built in 

i 1917 as a key component of the 

: Beaux Arts Civic Center Plan. The 

: Musée d'Orsay in Paris and the 

; Palazzo Grassi in Venice are two of 
t her best known projects. m 


Tectum Inc. brings you the future of sound absorption today 
with our newest line of acoustic ceiling and wall panels. 


ImagePanels Kerfed Wall Panels Cloud Panels Wilhelmi Acoustic Panels 


m Custom color combinations 
m Tough abuse resistant surface 
m Contemporary design 


m Excellent sound absorption 
m Easy installation 
m Economically priced 


m Floating system-no visible suspension 
m Better performance in high areas 
m Tough construction, superior support 


m Custom shapes and colors 

m Unlimited design possibilities 
m Zero flame spread 

Tectum Inc. introduces a full line of innovative acoustic ceiling & wall panels. For nearly fifty years, 
contractors and architects have relied on Tectum Inc. to manufacture the most durable, acoustically 
sound products. And this year, we bring you more leading-edge performance and maximum 
creativity with exciting new products including Wilhelmi Acoustic Panels. They're abuse-resistant. 
They're environmentally friendly. They're affordable. And they're brought to you by Tectum Inc. 


TECTUMZ 


Since 1949 


For information on this complete line — or an architectural presentation, call 614.345.9691. 
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THE PATIENT IN THE EMERGENCY 
HE NEEDLE ACCIDENTLY BREAKS 
SOMEONE HAS TO FIND 


IS THIS A GOOD TIME TC 


BioSpec Low Contrast Flooring 


INTRODUCING MANNINGTON facilities and laboratories that makes finding lost 
BIOSPEC™ LOW CONTRAST RESILIENT FLOORING. materials easier. And at the same time, reduces eye strain. 
In the intense world of emergency rooms, operating New BioSpec homogeneous sheet vinyl from Mannington. 


rooms and medical laboratories, it can be PO) BioSpec is a superior alternative to competitive 


difficult, even hazardous, to locate and floors. BioSpec requires only a single adhesive 
dispose of lost sutures, dropped needles, 7 installation which lowers installed costs. 
broken test tubes or other discarded medical items. 43 Its designed to resist stains better, clean 


up easier and maintain its appearance longer. 


ROOM NEEDS A BLOOD TEST. 
AND FALLS TO THE FLOOR. 
T AND DISPOSE OF IT. 


DISCUSS FLOORING OPTIONS? 


Leading competitive flooring 


It's so well-designed, BioSpec was honored with a 
Gold Award in the Best of NeoCon 1996 competition. 


Whats more, BioSpec’s patterns coordinate perfectly 


with Mannington’ highly regarded Fine Fields? patterns. 


Which makes it extremely simple to create a pleasing, 
uniform look for an entire health care facility. 
BioSpecs homogeneous construction is also designed 


to stand up to the heavy rolling loads common in health 


care environments. And, combined with either heat or 
chemically welded seams, it seals out germs and moisture. 

These are powerful reasons, indeed, to consider 
BioSpec on your next health care project. For product 
samples and literature, call 1-800-241-2262. 


Wü MANINGTO | 4. 
Maa COMMERCIAL, Ss» 


6143 Copyright © Mannington Mills, Inc. 1996 
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COPPER ENGINEERED 
CLADDING SYSTEMS. 


(Some assembly required) 


Project: Engineering Research Center, 

University of Cincinnati 
Architects: KZF Incorporated; 

Michael Graves; 

Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 
Contractor: Monarch Construction 
Engineered Cladding System: 
Overly Manufacturing Company 


You get it all. Engineered systems are easier to There’s a multitude of engineered copper roofing 
design, specify and install. Not to mention the and sidewall profiles available for just about every 
performance guarantees, quality control, contractor ^ architectural application imaginable. For a list 
training and on-site supervision. Plus you get the of leading manufacturers of engineered metal 
beauty, durability and low maintenance of copper. systems and technical information, call the Copper 
All compelling reasons to specify engineered Development Association at 800-CDA-DATA. 
copper systems on your next project. And visit us at http://www.copper.org. 


COPPER. The smart choice. 
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PROJECTS 


PROJECT DIARY: Steven Holl's 
MAKUHARI HOUSING COMPLEX 
is his biggest project, and biggest 
struggle as an architect, to date. 


First impressions. At 
the site, from left: 
Steven Holl, Tomoaki 
Tanaka of Holl's office, 
town planner Koichi 
Sone. Opposite: Holl's 
sketch book. 


In the late 1980s, getting a job in Japan was, for an American architect, a 
major coup—a sign of international acclaim and the chance to benefit from 
foreign economic prowess. Not only did it mean that the architect was most 
likely working at a scale larger than sagging market conditions permitted at 
home, but also that the treatment by the client —in keeping with Japanese 
traditions of business etiquette and respecting artistic endeavors—was bet- 
ter. This was certainly the case for Steven Holl, AIA, when he designed a 28- 
unit housing block in the southern port city of Fukuoka as part of an all-star 
group of architects who were selected for the project by its “art director” 
Arata Isozaki. Isozaki also acted as a buffer between client and architect. 
Things would be different in Makuhari. 

Steven Holl was first invited to 


ATIFKCSTICT 1992 
RU ü Ue i Makuhari, located in Japan’s 


Chiba prefecture on the outskirts of Tokyo, in August, 1992, based on the 
strength of his Fukuoka design. The developer, Mitsui Fudosan Group, 
the largest builder of housing in Japan, had never worked with a “design” 
architect before, much less an American one. In Makuhari, however, 
town-planning codes and finances— specifically, the strong yen versus the 
dollar— made both appropriate. 

Makuhari is a new town, and like other such communities out- 
side of overdeveloped Tokyo, it's built on landfill —a dredged parcel at the 
rim of Tokyo Bay to the southeast of the city's downtown. The urban 
planners of the residential portion of the town were dissatisfied with 
existing models of *social housing" and sought to create something dis- 
tinct in Makuhari. The planning group, which includes on its board 
Koichi Sone of Environmental Design Associates, studied pedestrian-scale 
European and American models ranging from the International Building 
Exhibition, known as IBA, in Berlin, to the Olympic Village in Barcelona, 
and Battery Park City in Manhattan. 


by Karen Stein 


Based on these precedents, the Makuhari planners established 
rules for building heights and setbacks, mandated tree-lined streets, 
ordered a mix of commercial and residential use, and required that each 
city block— the unit of development— be designed by three or four dif- 
ferent architects in order to guarantee variety. The idea was to “add an 
international image” to the existing business center of the town, which 
includes a massive exhibition hall designed by Fumihiko Maki, according 
to Sone. Maki's Makuhari Messe is meant to compete with Rafael Vifioly’s 
newly-completed and more lavish Tokyo Forum for international trade 
shows and conventions. Like the Forum competition organizers, the res- 
idential planning board agreed to look outside Japan for some of its 
architects. “[The board] chose a non-Japanese prototype for the town. It 
was better to invite those familiar with the type,” explains Sone of the 
decision. While the board was worldly in its outlook, the developers com- 
peting for parcels to build on had their own goals, the primary one being 
financial. Says Junichi Kogo, deputy branch manager of Mitsui Fudosan: 
“We always start from profit." 

Enter Holl. After he and his Japanese associate Tomoaki Tanaka 
made their first site visit in August, 1992, Holl began noting his impres- 
sions in his sketch book, along with scenarios for accommodating the 
required 180 housing units, roughly half of which would be subsidized 
rentals, with the rest selling at market rates. While Holl agreed with the 


Project: Makuhari Housing 

Chiba, Japan 

Client: Mitsui Fudosan Group 
Architect: Steven Holl Architects — 
Steven Holl, principal-in-charge; 
Tomoaki Tanaka, project architect; 
Mario Godden, Thomas Jenkinson, 
Janet Cross, Terry Surjan, project 
team/master plan phase; Anderson Lee, 
Sumito Takashina, Sebastian Schulze, 
Gundo Sohn, Justin Korhammer, 
Bradford Kelly, Lisina Fingerhuth, 
Anna Müller, Jan Kinsbergen, Hideaki 
Ariizumi, project team/design develop- 
ment, construction document phase 
Associate Architects: Kajima 


Design— Toshio Enomoto, Masahiro 
Shimazaki, Kazuhiko Funo, Akihito 
Morino, and Yasushi Ninomiya, project 
team; K. SONE + Environmental 
Design Associates—Kouichi Sone, prin- 
cipal-in-charge; Tomoko Watanabe, 
project architect; Yoshihiro Kanamaru, 
Hisakazu Ishijima, project team 
Engineer: Kajima Design 
Consultants: Kouichi Sone (block 
design coordinator); Toshio 
Enomoto/Kajima Design (block archi- 
tect); JUKA Garden and Architecture 
(landscape); L'Observatoire (lighting) 
General Contractor: 
Kajima+Kaisei+Mitsui JV 
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basic premise of the planning board, he disagreed with its strategy of how 
to achieve planned variety. "If each face of a four-sided block was done by 
a different architect, the interior court would be chaos,” he argued. 

Instead, over a several month design period, he developed 
another approach that called for a mix of "silent, heavyweight" and 
"active, lightweight" structures. The "silent" buildings, made from con- 
crete load-bearing walls, form the perimeter of the block, and within their 
bracket-like forms are the "active" structures, which include gatehouses, a 
free-standing public meeting room, an observation deck, and a commu- 
nal “house” overlooking a reflecting pool, all clad in metal. As his journals 
show, Holl was inspired by his reading of a 17th-century Japanese classic, 
Bashó Matsuo's The Narrow Road to the Deep North and Other Travel 
Sketches, a travel log in haiku form about the author's journeys, both 
physical and metaphorical. “The notion of an inner journey gave human 
dimension to the project,” says Holl. He choreographed a flow of move- 
ment from inside to outside: exterior corridors to private patios and 
balconies, to communal bamboo gardens, to a swathe of lawn, passing by 
the courtyard pavilions. Explains Holl: “In moving through inner gar- 
dens, smaller building elements reframe your perspective [so] the massive 
building elements are much more palatable.” 

In order to comply with the requirement for three or more 
architects, the interiors of the residential block, the "silent" buildings, were 
designed by Sone, a member of the planning board of the entire residen- 
tial district and the “block coordinator" for Holl's parcel, and Toshio 
Enomoto of Kajima Design; Kajima also served 
as the associate architect and engineer of the 
entire project. A joint venture led by Kajima was 
designated as the contractor. It was all in the 
family, Kajima-style. 


Sectional massing 
studies (top row) 

and concept diagrams 
(bottom row). 


m Fl fF EC FED Clearly Holl had done 
D EC 了 i i) IS 199 some creative inter- 
pretation of the regulations, much less the Japanese notion of housing. 
Absent a project art director like Isozaki to give artistic prestige to the 
entire enterprise and run interference with the client, Holl was in the 
unfamiliar terrain of a corporate behemoth client. When he presented the 
scheme in December, 1992, to some 35 people in the Japanese client 
group, he was met with total silence. Holl recalls: "After a long pause, one 
bureaucrat said we did too much.” The silence only deepened after he 
submitted his finalized proposal package of model and drawings in 
February, 1993. 

Over a year passed. During that time, Holl’s professional for- 
tunes took a drastic turn for the worse. Rumor had it that a Japanese 
architect was now working on the Makuhari commission and no new 
jobs were coming in to Holl’s New York City office to replace it. While he 
continued to teach at Columbia University, where he has tenure, he con- 
templated closing his studio—a shocking state of affairs for an 
acknowledged leader of his generation who had by his mid-40's received 
many of the top accolades of his profession, including an exhibition at 
New York City’s Museum of Modern Art in 1989. “I almost went bank- 
rupt; recalls Holl. 

By year’s end, the pendulum swung back in equally dramatic 
fashion. In short order, Holl won the competition for the new Museum of 
Contemporary Art in Helsinki over some 500 other entries, and in March, 
1994, he heard from his Makuhari client after 13 months: his project lived 
again, for the most unlikely reason for this high-style “design” architect. 
The client liked Holl’s parking garage. 

Unbeknownst to Holl, developer Mitsui Fudosan had promised 
the Chiba prefectural government that the project would be done by the 
end of fiscal 1995, which occurred in March, 1996, so construction had to 
begin. “The parking in the alternate scheme didn’t work as well as our 
parking,” is Holl’s recollection of how the decision was made. “They ran 
out of time. It was the efficiency of our parking that forced them to 
choose our scheme.” 

While Holl had recaptured the commission by spring, 1994, it 
was not given as a carte-blanche acceptance of his unorthodox housing 
solution. But his use of a straightforward structural system—concrete 
bearing walls pushed to the perimeter, allowing for windows and balcony 
openings, and floor slabs that virtually span wall to wall—gained him a 
crucial ally in contractor Kajima Construction. Holl’s approach permit- 
ted construction to begin while the other architects involved in the project 
(Sone and Enomoto) were still refining the interior layouts of the apart- 
ments. “It’s not the best way to proceed,” admits Enomoto. 
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Steven Holl's sketch 
books are a mixture 
of writing and drawing. 
After visiting the 
Makuhari site (plan 
opposite page), Holl 
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17th-century Japanese 


i " writer Basho Matsuo's 
Mi ` 
DAP a Th ont rip? The Narrow Road 


b to the Deep North and 
Other Travel Sketches, 


written in haiku 

form, charting out the 
author’s journey (left). 
Watercolors show 
massing studies for 
the combination 

of “silent, heavyweight” 
buildings and “active, 
lightweight” structures. 
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Because Holl's scheme responded to Kajima Construction's 
need for an efficient, schedule-driven project, the contractor, in an 
unlikely turn of events, became a strong voice for design excellence. “I 
think Steven Holl really understands what a house is. Other younger 
architects have built something closer to a hotel,” is the verdict on the 
overall scheme by Junichi Ogawa, project manager for the contractor. 
Holl favored the construction system because it reinforced the image of 
solid, "silent" facades, giving coherence to the various elements compris- 
ing the block. Kajima liked the solution for other reasons: it relied on a 
rational structural grid; with the foundations in place (600 piles driven 60 
feet into the landfill), they could get the walls up quickly. 

Kogo, the client, was becoming increasingly skeptical of the 
entire enterprise. Expedience and sellability of the units remained his 
prime focus and Holl's main thesis was to build something unlike any- 
thing currently available on the market—a strategy Kogo perceived as 
risky, particularly in light of a recent economic downturn in Japan. But, at 
this point, he had no choice. 


"AIDE 1994 Construction began 
VI B 上 R December 21, and the 


demands of the construction schedule drove the project. Because of the 
13-hour time difference between New York City and Tokyo, work was 
ongoing 24 hours a day. Questions that arose on the job site were faxed to 
Holl’s office and were resolved by the architect and his team while the 


construction workers slept. Answers awaited them on their arrival at the 
site the following morning. Tanaka, Holl's project architect, proved essen- 
tial in this phase too, because of his command of Japanese. 

As time pressure mounted, so did the tensions between design 
intent and construction expedience. For Holl, the difficulties were con- 
stantly measured against the perceived opportunity: a small office of 
some 11 people working on its largest project to date—over $50 million of 
construction on an entire city block—halfway around the world. But, says 
Holl, “it was war for every inch." He says he threatened to quit the project 


A watercolor done by 
Holl on September 15, 
1992 is a study 

of light and shadow. 


wy 


three times during construction over choices of materials and differences 
in detailing techniques. 

The biggest controversy came over the exterior corridors 
between apartments, which are within the building envelope. According 
to the Chiba city planning department, which grants building permits, 
the floor area of the corridors had to be included in the floor area of the 
apartments, reducing the overall amount of livable space and forcing an 


unacceptable price per square foot from the client's point of view. Holl 
had not interpreted the code to say so, and, in fact, the code only implied 
this requirement. But in similar projects by Japanese architects the impli- 
cation had become de facto law. Holl pointed out that the corridor was 
actually meant to satisfy fire-department egress requirements. The fixe 
department refused to approve it on such grounds and bounced the deci- 
sion back to the city planning department, where Enomoto of Kajima 
Design argued Holl's case over a two-month period. Eventually Enomoto 
was able to gain approval from the officials by making a large-scale sec- 
tional model of the passageway that convincingly demonstrated the 
degree of openness of the corridors. 

Enomoto jokingly calls this difference of opinion between Holl 
and Japanese city planning officials “the invisible trade barrier,’ an epithet 
that goes to the heart of the cultural differences at work. How much of a 
suggested guideline is accepted and how much is questioned and upon 
whose authority? For an outsider, the answer is different. It also hints at a 
larger issue. While trade restrictions between Japan and the U.S. are the 
subject of on-going debate among politicians (text continues on page 77) 


The presentation model 
(above) and an early 
axonometric of the 
complex include an 
auditorium to the south 
of the complex, which 
was not built. Also, the 
design of some of the 


“active” components 
atop or in between the 


“silent” buildings were 
modified during design 
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Japanese code requires 
that each apartment 

in the complex have 

a minimum of four 
hours of sunlight each 
day. What Holl calls 
the "faceting and fold- 
ing" of the exterior 
facades was done 

in response to a study 
of sun angles in 

the region (see shadow 
study drawing right). 
The east gatehouse, 


called the "Sunlight 
Reflecting House" by 
the architect, acts 

not only as a ceremoni- 
al entry piece to the 
complex, but also as a 
&iant reflector, thanks 
to its shiny, metal skin. 
“It reflects the sun 
coming from the south 
down into the crevice 
between two [housing] 
blocks,” explains Holl. 
"As the sun rises and 


hits midday, the light 
is ricocheting down 
this slot.” A watercolor 
view of a passageway 
toward the south court 
house (above) shows 
Holl’s vision of per- 
spectival space. By 
funneling visitors into 
increasingly larger 
spaces, the architect 
hoped to soften the 
effect of the block-size 
scale of the complex. 


SHADOW STUDY 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Once the decision was made to 
proceed with the project, construc- 
tion moved at a fast-pace: 13 
months for 280,000 square feet. 
Not only was the construction 
schedule fast-tracked, but since the 
project had been on hold for too 
long, it went virtually from schemat- 
ics to construction drawings, 
basically eliminating design develop- 
ment. As a result, certain design 
issues had to be resolved quickly, 
on site. As Holl explained to 
RECORD, some battles between 
design intent and construction 
expediency were resolved in his 
favor—for unlikely reasons. 

He said: "Every time they [the 
client] tried to change something, 
they couldn't because they didn't 
have time. For example, "The House 


*The House of Nothing" 


Steven Holl in April, 
1995, during one 

of many construction 
site visits. 


of Nothing’ [The south gate house]. 
They didn’t want to build it—this 
weird thing sticking up. It’s a kanji 
(Japanese writing] character for the 
word nothing. It’s an observation 
deck. They faxed us that they didn’t 
want to build it because the copper 
will make toxic acid, because 
lightning is going to hit it and ruin 
something, because it’s going to 
send vibrations down into the apart- 
ments. We faxed them back that 
the copper is, in fact, not toxic, that 
[the structure] is already wired 

for electrical storms so that it’s 
actually a lightning rod, and that our 
detail for the rubber mounts won't 
allow the vibration to travel. So, 
there wasn't enough time for them 
to come up with other reasons not 
to do it’ 


At night, there is a 
different solid/void 
reading of the exterior 
skin: stairwell open- 
ings, sized the same as 
window openings, take 


on added depth. On 
top of the block is 
the north gate house, 
“Color Reflecting 
House’; an ovoid pent- 
house apartment. 


The north gate house 
(“Water Reflecting 
House”—opposite top 
and opposite bottom 
right) cantilevers over 
a pool of water. The 
space, which includes 
a small tea room, can 
be used by residents 
of the complex. The 
tower-like west gate 
house, the “Fallen 
Persimmon House,” 

is a duplex apartment 
clad in preweathered 


zinc (opposite bottom 
left). Holl layered 
brightly painted walls 
with panels of per- 


N. KUROZUMI 
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forated metal for the 
north gate house 
(“The Color Reflecting 
House”—opposite 
bottom left). Oxidized 
brass gives the exterior 
of the south court 
house, named “House 
of the Blue Shadow” 
for its interior, a ruddy 
glow (below). 


1. East gate house 10. 
“Sunlight Reflecting 
House” 11. 

2. East building with 
pitched roof 

3. South gate house 12. 


“House of Nothing" ^ 13. 


5. South courtyard 

6. South court house 
"House of 
Blue Shadow” 

7. West gate house 
“Fallen Persimmon 
House” 

8. West building with 
flat roof 

9. North gate house 
“Color Reflecting 
House” 


North building with 
flat roof’ 

North court house 
“Water Reflecting 
House” 

Reflecting pool 
Bamboo garden 
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Bi 


CLIENT PERSPECTIVE 


Junichi Kogo, Mitsui Fudosan: 
"There were many difficult prob- 
lems. The biggest problem was the 
exterior corridor [in between apart- 
ments]. It was not regarded as 
exterior by city officials, so we would 
have to include it inside the floor 


A view from inside the 
“Water Reflecting 
House" (opposite). It 
cantilevers over a pool 
(below left). 


& STEVEN HOLL ARCHITECTS 


© N. KUROZUMI, (TOP LEFT) 


* TOP RIGHT) 


PAUL WARCHOL, (BOTTOM RIGHT 


PHOTOGRAPHY: (OPPOSITE + BOTTOM LEFT) € 


area of the apartments. In order to 
exaggerate the "silentness" of the 

the facade, Steven Holl tried 

to reduce openness of the facade. 

It took two months to resolve 

[in Holl's favor]. 

Also, another big problem was 
the [issue of] exterior joints [in the 
synthetic stucco finish]. Mr. Holl 
hates joints. Our service people 
insisted that we have joints to avoid 
cracks after two to three years. 
First, we promised [Holl] to conceal 
the joints. Then we changed our 
minds, [because] according to our 
service people, cracks will come out 
over time. It's [an issue of] market 


acceptability. If there is no joint, it's 
much better from a design or 
esthetic point of view. But housing 
is an industry of complaints. If it 
wasn't a housing project, we would 
have favored the design issues." 


| 


The long yellow bar 
of the housing block 
turns at the top 
corner to catch the 


sun (below right). 


From left: Junichi 

Kogo, deputy branch 
manager of Mitsui 
Fudosan, client; Tomoaki 
Tanaka of Holl's office, 
and Steven Holl. 
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Inside the "House 
of Blue Shadow" is a 
meeting room that 
can be used by 
residents or rented 
for public functions. 


Apartment interiors 
have giant pivoting 
doors and custom 
light fixtures of cast 
Blass that were made 
in Brooklyn, New York 
(opposite). 


© N. KUROZUMI 
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on both sides, giving American architects jobs in Japan are token offerings 
that are relatively inexpensive at current exchange rates. 

As construction proceeded throughout 1995 and into early 1996, 
fights continued over materials and methods. Holl went to Japan four 
times, and Tanaka twice as often. Holl wanted to use integrally-colored 
concrete as exterior cladding of the "silent" buildings. The coloring 
process was unusual to the client; the choice was overruled. Instead, a syn- 
thetic stucco called Fukko was applied, over Holl's vehement objection. 
Holl did have some small victories, though, including Kajima agreeing to 
pay for interior light fixtures of cast glass to be made in Brooklyn—a sur- 
prisingly “custom” touch for a large-scale, fast-track development. 


I AA A Holl returned to Makuhari for the 
X. 4 / VJ dedication ceremony when con- 
struction was completed in March, 1996. Many speeches were made 
including one by client Kogo, acknowledging how much he liked the pro- 
ject. No one was more surprised then Holl. Kogo's admission amounted 


to a public apology. For Holl, it was a vindication, not just of the project, 


but of his overall approach to architecture. Everyone Holl worked with in 
Japan—from Kajima to the client—offers the same appraisal of the archi- 
tect's vision. “Holl is stubborn,” is what Kogo, Ogawa, and Enomoto all 
say; but with the project complete, and on each of their terms a success, 
they now all say it with a smile and a touch of admiration. For his part, 
Holl remains steadfast in his vision: “I knew it would work at an urban 
level, that's what kept me from quitting." By the end of 1996, almost all 
of 191 units that were ultimately built (11 more than were originally 
requested) have been either rented or sold. m 

Manufacturers' Sources Aluminum windows: Tostem 
Skylights: Yamaki Co. 
Painted/vinyl-coated steel doors: 


Exterior aluminum panels: Yamaki Co. 
Composite panels: Rheinzink 


Acrylic stucco: Magic Coat/Fukko Nihon Funen Co. 
Garden wall stain, paints: Kansai Security grilles: Testuya Co./ 
Paint Co. Sainwa Co. 


Aluminum roofing: Yamaki Co. Locksets/hinges: Miwa 


Painted steel windows: Tetsuya Co. Lighting: Panasonic/Yamagiwa 
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PROJECTS 


The TIPPING BUILDING 


in Berkeley, Calif. 


is Fernau & Hartman’s modern 
interpretation of living above the store. 


SR 


Fr 


ust three-stories tall, the Steven Tipping Building is the kind of 
small-scale, mixed-use, pedestrian-friendly, and neighborhood- 
focused development that planners these days are trying to 
t encourage in urban-infill situations. “We need to go back to living 
over the store if we want cities to work,” says Richard Fernau, whose firm 
Fernau & Hartman Architects designed the building. 
A hybrid at the edge of downtown Berkeley, Calif., the Tipping 
Building combines street-level parking and a cafe with a two-story pro- 
fessional office space and a duplex apartment. Most of today's important 
urban activities are accommodated in its 9,800 square feet: living, work- 
ing, parking, and cappuccino drinking. Completed just a year ago, the 
corner building already has helped repair a once-frayed urban seam. 
One person who is particularly delighted with the new building 
is Linda Powell, president of the Henry Hearst Neighborhood Association, 
who started out as a vocal foe of the project. “I’m a Victorian kind of per- 
son and I didn't like the Modern vocabulary," says Powell. ^I was very 
concerned about the bulk. But the building gives a sense of openness, 
depth, space, and clarity." 


The sense of living in a village 


For Powell, the lessons of the Tipping Building extend from architectural 
ones of scale, bulk, and materials to urban ones. ^We brought a business 
back into the neighborhood, where people use the copy shop and the 
restaurants without getting into cars. We made the neighborhood more 
lively. We brought back a good dwelling unit where someone lives. We got 
a public space that is accessible. It has helped enhance the sense of living 
in a village,” she says. 

Referring to “New Urbanist” or “neo-traditional” town-plan- 
ning ideas that are much in vogue these days, Fernau explains, ^We took 


Aaron Betsky is curator of architecture and design at the San Francisco Museum of 
Modern Art and writes for many magazines. He is the author of several books on 
architecture and design, including the forthcoming Icons: Magnets of Meaning and 
Queer Space: The Spaces of Same-Sex Desire . 


by Aaron Betsky 


1. Parking 

2. Apartment 

3. Apartment garden 
4. Office garden 


Postmodern urban principles, but not the way 
they are usually expressed.” Instead, the archi- 
tects let each of a variety of forces—from the 
demand for a housing unit to the orientation 
towards the corner, and from the open base to 
the gestural top—have its own material, shape, and geometry. 

“We improvised idiosyncratically on the chaotic urban context,” 
says Fernau. Yet the result is so rigorous that the building almost disap- 
pears. “I don't even notice the bulk anymore,” says Powell. “I just notice 
the shade it gives, the light it lets in." 


Project: Steven Tipping Building, 
Berkeley, California 

Owner: Steven Tipping 

Architect: Fernau & Hartman 
Architects—Richard Fernau, Laura 
Hartman, partners-in-charge; Mark 
Macy, project architect; Scott Donahue, 
Geoff Holton, David Kau, Turk 
Kauffman, Tom Powers, Susan Stoltz, 
project team; Cecilia Hernandez, 


Berkeley, which has the reputation for making development dif- 
ficult, worked with Fernau to make the building acceptable under its 


Susi Stadler, Jessica Rothchild, Michelle 
Huber, Erica Vonder Hayden, Alexis 
Masnik, Don Najita, presentation team 
Engineers: Steven Tipping 

Associates (structural); O'Mahony and 
Myer Electrical and Lighting Design 
(electrical and lighting design); 
William Mah Engineers (mechanical) 
Landscape: Ron Lutsko Jr. and 
Associates 
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urban-design guidelines. The site is in a rather confused part of town, 
between taller institutional buildings, a mixed bag of commercial struc- 
tures, and a residential neighborhood. Pat McGowan, the City of 
Berkeley planner who shepherded the project through the city's approvals 
process, says, "The Design Review Committee wanted to see a building 
that contributed to making a gateway here on the edge of downtown. They 
wanted transparency on the ground floor, a parking entry that was not 
dominant, a height and bulk that was not overwhelming, and scale-giving 


house at auction, move it to another site, then incorporate a new unit as 
part of his mixed-use building. 


Nearly trapped by all of the rules 


Having appeased the city, Tipping got a variance from setback requirements 
and bulk restrictions. He then had to find room to park two cars for every 
thousand square feet of office space, provide a commercial use on the 
ground floor, and house his office. It was not an easy task, he explains: ^I was 


THE TIPPING BUILDING IS A COLLAGE THAT DRAWS TOGETHER COMPLEX 
URBAN FORCES INTO A COHERENT, SIMPLE, AND POWERFUL FORM. 


elements.” They did not, she states emphatically, demand a certain style. 
"In the downtown, we like to see background buildings but here we looked 
for the strength of the composition and how it contributed to the context." 

“This building is about how construction works in the 1990s,” 
says Fernau. "It's about how architecture is a compromise between the need 
to deal with all the agencies, real-estate formulas, client desires, ADA 
requirements, and all of the other inevitable realities. It is up to us to absorb 
those realities and draw out the issues that created them in the first place. It 
is an ad-hoc process, and it gives the building an improvisational quality.” 

By design, the Tipping Building is a collage that manages to 
draw together complex urban forces into a coherent, simple, and power- 
ful form. Such a collage costs $950,000 to build or $97 a square foot. 

“In some ways it is a miracle that this thing got built at all,” says 
the owner, structural engineer Steven Tipping. After searching for months 
for a new home for his office, located in an industrial area south of 
Berkeley, Tipping found some property at the edge of the commercial 
core. Unfortunately, there was a house on the lot. *Nobody had been able 
to build here, because of that house,” explains Berkeleys McGowan. 
"Landmarks [commission] didn't want it torn down, and the code said 
you had to replace the dwelling unit.” Tipping’s solution was to sell the 


trapped on both ends. I had to provide the parking and the retail, but the 
bank would only give me a loan if I occupied two-thirds of the building." 
The overall volume of the building arose out of these numbers. 

As if all of these demands—and California's strict earthquake 
and energy-consumption codes—were not enough, Fernau & Hartman 
also had a client who wanted "a building that was me, that you would rec- 
ognize. I wanted it to be subtly about engineering. I wanted a big volume, 
lots of open space and light, and clearly defined spaces. I drew them a box.” 

To Fernau, all of these demands brought clarity to his task. He 
says, “We saw it like a classic school problem—a cafe, an engineer's office, 
a dwelling unit, tight square footages, a complicated site. We treated the 
city's demands in the same way. It's all the things we learn about as stu- 
dents. It meant that this building was about first principles. How do you 
put these different pieces together, how do you express them?" 

Their answer was to make a straightforward composition. A 
poured-in-place, post-tensioned concrete base contains the corner cafe 
and parking, which you enter off the side street. Above this, a double- 
height, wood-frame box contains the main drafting room for Tipping's 
firm, which opens up towards the north “in the tradition of all art and 
architecture schools.” It is clad in cement fiberboard that is meant to pick 
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Fernau & Hartman 
selected materials for 
the Tipping Building 
that would allude to 


neighboring buildings. 


For example, the 
cement-board facade 
of the main office 
structure (opposite) 


picks up on the insti- 


tutional nature of a 
government office 
building across the 


street, while the dwel- 


ling unit mimics the 


wood cladding of many 


nearby bungalows. 


Metal sunscreens, 
canopies, and gates 
along the south 
elevation (right and 
above) bring a pedes- 
trian scale to the 
building and help con- 
nect it to the street. 
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3. Apartment garden 
4. Office garden 
5. Office mezzanine 


up on, but scale down, the palette of the nearby institutional buildings. 

The single dwelling unit sits on a side street, and looks like a 
child's drawing of a house. Its green wood cladding is mirrored by the 
two-story row of private offices that anchors the drafting room to the 
south. This row of offices provides thermal mass and breaks down the 
bulk of the office block. Two outdoor spaces on the southern side of the 
second level give some relief to the density of this composition. 


A rational engineer's esthetic 


Once they had set the basic form, Fernau & Hartman worked to “go back 
to first principles in the way we expressed how the building comes 
together? From the pour holes in the base to the rain gutters that run 
right through the drafting room, almost every piece that makes up this 
building is exposed. Off-centered king trusses soar over the drafting 
room, metal decking becomes siding in the garden, and screws become 
decoration. To sum it all up, Fernau designed a conference table with a 
plywood top that has a pane of glass in the middle, so you can see the 
painter's scaffolding that holds it up. 

All of this clarity of composition and detailing is a direct result 
of both the client's and the architect's desire to build with what Fernau 
calls a “rational, engineer's esthetic.” For McGowan, it also “breaks down 
the scale of the building, gives you elements you can read." 


The emphasis on parts and detailing has done more than just 
domesticate the Tipping Building. It has diffused the Modernist appear- 
ance inherent in the materials and forms of the building's architectural 
vocabulary. All of the parts and pieces made it acceptable, “so that people 
look at how it works," as Fernau says. This certainly is the case from Linda 
Powell's perspective: “It has become a kind of destination in the neigh- 
borhood at the beginning or end of the day. It's the kind of place where 
you can sit for a few hours with a book. The reveals give some depth. It 
has a very Mediterranean feel, maybe not in the look, but in how it func- 
tions, with a set of outdoor rooms.” m 


Manufacturers' Sources 

Shiplap siding: redwood 
Fiber-cement-panel siding: E-Flex by 
Eternit 

5-Vee crimp galvanized steel roofing: 
Western Metal Building Products 
1.5-inch aluminum windows: 

U.S. Alumir 

Green-tinted glass: Solex 

Locksets: Schlage 

Hinges: Hager 


Closers: Norton 

Perforated corrugated aluminum 
acoustical ceilings: Reynolds 
Cabinetwork and woodwork: custom 
by Fernau & Hartman 

Paint: Cabots 

Radiator: Runtal 

Interior ambient lighting: 
Holophane, Well-Made, LSI, Lightolier 
Downlights: Reggiani 

Exterior lights: Stonco 


trusses and steel 
columns help convey an 


Steven Tipping's 
engineering firm occu- 
pies 4,010 sq ft of 
space on two levels 


engineering esthetic, 
something the client 
(opposite). Operable specifically requested. 
windows and fans, 


as well as large, north- Corner windows in the 


facing windows 

and low-energy light- 
ing, allow the building 
to operate without 

air conditioning. 


Exposed off-set King 


830-sq-ft apartment 
(right) help expand 
the unit visually, while 
a small garden (below) 
is a treasured urban 
amenity. 
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Gray-green precast 


panels and silver- 

gray terne-metal 
cladding on the new 
buildings of the Phoenix 
Art Museum pick up 
the subtle, dusty 
colorations of desert 
shrubs like Palo Brea. 


Night-time view of 
Phoenix, from 
Camelback Mountain 
looking southwest 
(opposite). 


PROJECTS 


by Michael Sorkin 


ight flying into Phoenix—inky emptiness abuts the grid of 

lights, the desert lapping at the edges of town. As the plane 

circles and drops to land, the glimmer of energy seems to spread 

j to infinity and a paradox becomes visible: growth kills the 

resource that makes the city great. Climate and landscape are sunk in a 

miasma of development, sprawl without end. Sufferers fleeing their aller- 
gies find them again as the city urbanizes itself out of health. 

The growth of Phoenix has been rapid, its settled area attenuat- 
ing even more rapidly than its increasing population, the very formula for 
sprawl. Between 1950—when the town had a scant 100,000 people—and 
1980—when it hit its first million— the area of Phoenix grew from 117 
square miles to 450, almost three times the rate of population growth. 
Today, the inhabitants of Maricopa County— Phoenix and a brace of 
contiguous municipalities including Mesa, Tempe, Scottsdale, Chandler, 
Peoria, and Sun City— now number near 2.5 million, over 60 percent of 
the state's people. Arizona is incredibly urbanized: Phoenix is now among 
the 10 largest American cities. 

There is a certain perverse environmental logic to such concen- 
trations. The desert has a low bearing capacity for human settlement: its 
eco-systems are fragile. Concentration could be considered conserva- 
tional by a simple math: the less of the desert covered, the more of it is 


Michael Sorkin, a contributing editor to Architectural Record, was the architecture 
critic of The Village Voice for 10 years. Currently he has an architectural practice in 
New York City. 


preserved. For all their sci-fi scale, this was the message of Paolo Soleri's 
daft “Arcologies.” This, too, is the message of the spare pattern of the site's 
original inhabitants. 

Because of the construction of the Salt River Project at the 
beginning of the century and the Central Arizona Project in the 1980's, 
and because of enlightened restrictions on the use of groundwater, 
Phoenix is well provided with water. Since there is little anxiety about 
future supply, water is not a major regulator of growth. Indeed, the region 
has a history of irrigation 一 back to the canals of the Hohokam Indians. 
Phoenix's early modern character was also agricultural, dominated by a 
water-intensive cotton and citrus economy. Ironically, the replacement of 


Project: Phoenix Art Museum 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Architect: Tod Williams, Billie Tsien 
and Associates—Tod Williams, Billie 
Tsien, principals-in-charge; Marwan 
Al-Sayed, project architect; Vivian 
Wang, Martin Finio, Betty Chen, 

Matt Baird, Peter Burns, design team; 
Peter Arnold, David van Handel, 

Erika Hinrichs, Yoshiko Sato, assistants 
Associate Architect: Lescher and 
Mahoney/DLR Group—Bryce Pearsall, 
principal-in-charge; George Rice, 


project manager; Bob Watkins, landscape 
Engineers: Robin E. Parke 

Associates (structural); Ambrosino, 
DePinto & Schmeider (M/E/P) 
Consultants: Lescher and 
Mahoney/DLR Group, Debra Burnette 
Landscape Design (landscape); 

Fisher Marantz Renfro Stone (lighting); 
McKay Conant Brook (acoustic); 
Chapman Ducibella Associates 
(security); Thinking Caps (graphics); 
3/D International (project management) 
General Contractor: Johnson Carlier 
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The 1993 Arizona State 
University law library 


The Phoenix Central 
Library by Will 
Bruder opened in 1995 


Antoine Predock's 
1989 Arizona State 
by Scogin, Elam and University's Fine Arts 


(above). Bray, of Atlanta (below). Center (opposite). 
agricultural uses by urbanization has resulted in a net decrease in demand 
for water. The requirements of even luxurious lawns do not rival the thirst 
of cotton. Phoenix has too much water: the sense of abundance induces a 
failure of limits. 

Economy is also character. In Phoenix, growth is centered in a 
healthy high-tech and service sector and around those qualities of climate 
and culture that continue to attract waves of retirees, vacationers, and 
"snowbirds"—the large migratory population that arrives in the winter, 
swelling the city by 30 percent. The distortions of a population that is 
constantly increasing has economic consequences beyond growth. In 
their first year, new arrivals spend sums equivalent to six years spending 
by a standing resident. The culture of immigration adds a permanent fizz 
to the economy that a more stable population would not, another link in 
the chain-letter economics of endless growth. No coincidence that savings 
and loan manipulator Charles Keating made his killing in Phoenix. 

This economy of growth has shaped both the city's self-image 
and official planning practice for years. Outside of several affluent areas, 
there are few curbs on either the character or the pattern of growth, and 
the city has expanded almost exponentially and in remarkably consistent 
form. Although impeded by a few natural barriers and by several large 
Indian reservations (which have yet to get hip to their own profitable pos- 
sibilities in development), the desert is wide open for encroachment and 
the city gives every indication of being ready to encroach. 

Although the official planning philosophy has changed from a 
simple growth formula to a strategy of “urban villages,” the effects on the 
ground are negligible. The experience of Phoenix is of a continuous field 
of low-density development with few internal edges. Phoenix is filled with 
gaps that are often the product of developer “leapfrogging” to avoid the 
run-up on land adjacent to existing developments. The differences among 
these towns are largely notional—physical fiction. Phoenix has become 
the dreaded polycentric automotive metropolis. 

While planning styles may change, the structure seems forever: 
the grid, the house, the car. These are the basis of the city's urban culture. 
On a drive north of Phoenix, perhaps 30 miles out of town, heading for a 
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hamlet called Carefree, the otherwise undeveloped landscape is marked 
with optimism, signposts hailing the "future site of 19th Avenue, future 
site of 20th Avenue, future site of 21st Avenue..." 

This vision of emptiness awaiting order fixes a historic tension. 
Arizona mixes opposites. The state's schizoid politics reflect the old con- 
flict between wilderness and development, between styles of order, 
yielding John McCain; Bruce Babbitt; and Barry Goldwater, former 
department store magnate, Air Force General, founding father of American 
neo-conservativism, and defender of Gay rights—a liberal in the old- 
fashioned way. Arizona is also the first American state to have female 
chain gangs. 

Arizona's historic immigration was comprised of people seeking 
not just freedom and opportunity—the standard-issue myths of the fron- 
tier—but also of those seeking health and physical invigoration. If the 
Arizona economy grew on the fabled 3C's—cotton, citrus, and copper— 
it was soon overtaken by a stream of health-seekers and quickly evolved a 
vigorous spa economy. An informal survey suggests that the service most 
frequently advertised on the billboards of Phoenix is chiropractic: the 
alleviation of psychic and physical aches and pains is the promise of the 
Southwest. The fantasy of paradise is everywhere. "Paradise Valley" is the 
city's self-designated soubriquet. And the welcome-signs at the city's 
edges are emblazoned with the slogan: “Best Run City in America.” 
Phoenix is a dream of order. 

The grid is the physical expression of America's historic fantasy 
of paradise as order. It is also the primal scene for our partisan wars 
between density and extent. The grid represents the idea of democracy as 
pure extent. Thomas Jefferson's vision was not simply of a mathematical 
equality achieved through the continuous subdivision of an endless ter- 
ritory, but of a citizenship guaranteed by private invisibility. After all, if 
the grid was large enough, each citizen could possess a private horizon, 
his neighbors out of sight, her own territory effectively boundless. 

Reaching the coast (and building Los Angeles) compromised 
this vision and the big re-migration from California back to places like 
Arizona is an effort to reclaim the dream of non-interference. A sense of 


utopia—however devoluted—continues to shape Phoenix's take on place. 
The fantasy of self-realization hangs like dust in the Arizona air, often tak- 
ing form as architecture. Even the rocks seem to be buildings in the state 
of becoming. And, we all know Arizona's historic affinity for utopians at 
the high-end—architectural experiments from Frank Lloyd Wright's 


Taliesin to Soleri's Arcosanti to the Biosphere to Sedona. Not simply lab- 
oratories for new architecture, these have all been elective communities. 
Arizona is a state occupied by choice. 

Of course, one person's utopia is another's forbidden, gated 
community (or “armored cocoon” in the appalling words of “futurist” 
Faith Popcorn). The most extraordinary of such intentional community 
projects in Phoenix is developer Del Webb’s Sun City, the famously suc- 
cessful retirement town at the city’s northwest corner, its radial plan 
straight out of the 18th century. Sun City embodies the fundamental 
conundrum of democratic space by being both elective and restrictive, 
limited to older people (membership in the American Association of 
Retired People is 100 percent), forbidden to children. Sun City is also a 
remarkable reduction of the spatial structure of Phoenix itself. Pared of 
the distorting demands of employment (it’s a retirement community, 
after all), Sun City is limited to residence, recreation, and consumption. 
The transit system is golf carts. 

This is an important clue to the fate of utopia and to the current 
default mode of contemporary American urbanism. The leading post- 
democratic utopia is the city of segmented consumption. Phoenix is 
spatially organized like an inverted piece of market research. Each con- 
sumer sits in a single house on a piece of turf (there aren’t even any 
dingbat apartments in Phoenix!): malleable monads, test audience for the 
new age. The analytic tool that unravels this organization is the adver- 
tiser’s, and Phoenix, with its unconfused demographics, is a nearly ideal 
field of operation for contemporary consumption. Sun City has reab- 
sorbed this mode by utilizing consumer research into the preferences of 
its residences as a main mode of planning. Why vote? 

Further ironies. If the Phoenix model is of a grid of homes 
focused on a series of malls, this suggests that the “urban village” may be 
more relevant than first blush reveals. The pattern of such local centers is 
clear within Phoenix, more so for the city’s remarkable underdevelop- 
ment in freeways (or any other form of transportation save cars in the 
grid). Once more, too, the city has produced the seeds for a rational and 
delightful maturity. After all, the agora was also a point of purchase and a 
golf course can be as green and trodden as Central Park. 

How to build in such a paradise? Is it possible to look beyond 
instrumental views of the city to a more popular sense of a genius loci? 

Is it possible to exceed the kind of creative geography in which the 
“Club Tribeca” is to be found in a shopping mall out of Georgia O'Keeffe 
or to eschew the hedonistic strategies of “climate control” that yield rose 
gardens and top-down driving with the air-conditioning blasting? 

The answer is surely a provisional “yes.” 

The choices are nowhere clearer than in Scottsdale where I 
stopped one morning for souvenirs. For all its raw suburbanism, Phoenix 


remains in love with the “look” of the Southwest. Scottsdale, with its streets 
of Native American tschokerias and its galleries of Western Art, is a point 
of dissemination for the sensibility, source for the decor of 10 million 
bleached-out living rooms. And people are into it: one sees remarkably 
few of the mock-Tudor or mock-Loire haciendas one would expect in Los 
Angeles or Orange County. However tacky the expression, there's terrific 
consensus and literacy about this version of the city's visual roots. 

Negotiating with such an entrenched sensibility requires astute 
navigation between nature and culture. As we continue in recovery from 
the mimetic regionalism of the Disney cadre, the search for a healthy 
architecture resumes. Which brings us back to the desert. 

The best desert architecture—from the Anasazi to those obses- 
sive geometers, the Navajo and Frank Lloyd Wright—treats the desert as 
a cause, not a trope. The BTU-addicted ranchero with the three car garage 
and the xeriscaped front yard is the Benetton version of desert building. 


NLY, PHOENIX HAS BECOME 
A SHOWCASE FOR MEDIUM-SCALE 

MOD ARCHITECTURE. 
And yet, it is some version, trapped in a contradiction but game nonethe- 
less. A meaningful desert architecture has many tough choices to make in 
the middle of a city of two million. 

Suddenly Phoenix has become a showcase for medium-scale 
Modern architecture, spurred by the confident expenditures of a cultur- 
ally underdeveloped city enjoying its fortunes, ornamenting itself with 
libraries and university buildings, museums, malls, concert halls, festive 
marketplaces, skyscrapers, and ball parks. The ambition can be raw—the 
TV ads for the local opera feature a Julia Roberts lookalike in a *Pretty 
Woman" fantasy. Phoenix's luck is in the timing and in its liberal and 
remarkably consistent patronage of architects of real quality. And, most of 
the resulting architecture takes the investigation of place very seriously. 

The recent spate of publicity notwithstanding, I was unprepared 
for Will Bruder's superb public library. It's a confident and disciplined 
piece of work, imposing without being overbearing, lightly constructed 
with no sacrifice to solidity. After a dark blue passage to the center, space 
rises through a bright, generous shaft, decompressing towards the top, 
blossoming into a vaulted reading room, glazed at either end, its roof sup- 
ported by a graceful, ingenious, and droll system of posts and cables. The 
view south frames the skyline of the Phoenix downtown—or invents one, 
is more like it. While the downtown has a certain presence as a naviga- 
tional icon (like its natural analogue, Camelback Mountain), it is simply 
ragged as a tectonic. The near vista from the library, though, gives this col- 
lection of generally mediocre buildings a presence and stature of civic 
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dimension. This ocular contribution to the city's collection of views of 
itself—the foregrounded hall, the middle distant center—is as remarkable 
as it is crucial to the sense of the metropole. 

From outside, the building is a big lump of corrugated copper, 
almost geology, formless as a lode. It has the proportions of a vertically 
exaggerated suburban department store, initially a little graceless, soon 
more challenging, and finally very satisfying. And the library does have 
something of the atmosphere of a hushed and hip emporium: great sig- 
nage, well-lit displays, glass elevators, atrium, good access to the freeway. 
It's a great scale—the scale of concert halls and retail, the scale of both 
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ABSTRACTED TO THE 


urban and suburban monuments, dignified and big, but accessible. 
Bruder's library does it with no spurious clarity or denatured heft. 

Another library, Scogin, Elam and Bray's fine law school build- 
ing on a highly trafficked site at the edge of the Arizona State University 
campus [RECORD, January 1994, pages 78-85], also reflects on but does 
not pander to the desert, working within a narrow palette—extremely ele- 
gant. There's a seismic riff in the form of a fissure down the building's 
middle and the color is sandy and pale Dryvit, the adobe of post-moder- 
nity. The building responds to the sun both optically and thermally. Its 
geometry, irregular but comfortable, is a fine catcher for shadows. North- 
drawn light floats gently into the reading rooms. Spaces are high, airy, 
cool-looking, though not dark. My favorite region in the building is its 
fish-shaped service area. From an arching roof supported by graceful 
composite trusses, ducts and lights are hung on a plethora of cables that 
streak through the low-lit room like sun rays piercing clouds. 

Across the campus, Antoine Predock's art museum has an archi- 
tecture at once more local and more thermally histrionic. In massing, the 
building evokes traditional desert tectonics at a remove comparable to 
that between Le Corbusier's villas and the prismatic Mediterraneity of 
their origins, and recalling modernity's capacity for happiness in the heat. 
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The building, entered via a descent underground, is about thickness and 
darkness, exclusion of the sun in its grotto-like interior and in the mod- 
ulations of shade that returns the building’s outer surfaces to use. 

Down Central Avenue—the Wilshire Boulevard of Phoenix— 
from Bruder's Library is the Phoenix Museum of Art, just expanded by 
Tod Williams and Billie Tsien. The comparison to Wilshire, classy boule- 
vard of towers, is not gratuitous: The new museum is a smaller, flattened 
version of the Los Angeles County Museum of Art (LACMA) expansion. 
Like the Los Angeles project, the Phoenix Museum conceals a bland 
(though not dysfunctional) original, and reorganizes entry and circula- 
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tion through a dramatic portal. Williams and Tsien have rehabilitated the 
Museum’s public face and introduced another, grander one, with a range 
and scale of spaces. Like the Bruce Goff-designed addition at LACMA, 
there's even to be a curvilinear excursus, an enormous concoid fiberglass 
baldachino for sculpture (that awaits funding), cooled by mists in summer, 
a lateral displacement of a centralizing dome. (text continues on page 97) 
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The western facade, 
with the two large wings 
sloping in towards 

the entry court between 
them (opposite top). 


The Central Avenue 
entrance at night beck- 
ons to car passengers 
and the few pedestrians 
* found in Phoenix 
(opposite bottom); most 


museum goers will | 
enter the building from 


the courtyard side, 
closer to'parking. 


Spears of green 
glass—translucent 
vigas—admit western 
light into the Museum’s 
Great Hall on the 
sparsely windowed 
Central Avenue facade. 
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Looking past a corner Looking out through 

of the entrance lobby one of the dozens 

with Frank Lloyd of unexpected vignette- 
Wright-like mitered- framing windows 

glass windows towards from the new gallery to 
the courtyard kiosk. the courtyard (right). 
The huge precast 

panels that seem to 

root the building in the 

Soil are faced with 


Glacier-green quartzite 
aggregate that comes 
from Utah (above). 
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A Spanish Colonial 
gallery with one of the 
maple-veneer plywood 
benches designed 

by Tod Williams, Billie 
Tsien and Associates. 
The double-sided 
bench, named “Twisto,” 
has a storage pocket 
within the seat back to 
hold exhibit brochures 
and catalogues (left). 
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Intended to be a grand 
public space for fund- 
raising events and 

civic galas as well as a 
permanent exhibit 
space, the Great Hall 
has luxurious materials 
not found in the 

rest of the Museum. The 
floor is Yukon Silver 
Limestone from 

New Mexico (below). 


The pedestrian experi- 


ence: The poured- 
in-place gray cement 
ramp wends from the 
ground-level Great 
Hall up to the Modern 
galleries and down 

to the partially below- 
grade lecture hall. 
The stairs lead up 

to the Art of Our Time 
exhibit (opposite). 
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existing/ 
renovation 


new 


future 


1. Entry 

2. Changing exhibits 
gallery 

3. Great Hall 

4. Auditorium 


5. 20th century gallery 

6. Sculpture 
pavilion/court 

7. Museum store 


8. Asian art 
9. Community theater 
10. Administration/ 
education 
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The site plan shows 
the total extent of the 
Phoenix Art Museum 
complex—renovation, 
new construction, 

and yet-to-be. The 
Sculpture Pavilion, as 
yet unbuilt, nestles 

in the “L” formed by the 
old library, renovated 
to a new research 
facility and museum 
offices, and the experi- 
mental Little Theater. 
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Ascending à stair 

of dark-gray integrally- 
colored concrete, 
visitors catch à : 
glimpse through the. 
slotted wall. Punchéd- 
edge baffles at the 
ceiling shield fluores- 
cent tubes. 


The translucent fiber- 
glass Sculpture 
Pavilion, unbuilt but 
shown here in model, is 
designed as a giant 
floating lantern that will 
become the preeminent 
symbol of Phoenix. 
Perforations in the 


cast-resin panels draw 
the warm desert air 


upwards, to be cooled 


by a water mist and fall 


back down to earth. 


The expansion of the Phoenix Art Museum is a subtle yet 
unmistakable evocation of motifs of the region, abstracted to the border 
of signification. The building is almost Spanish. Massive, pre-cast walls 
are battered in the load-bearing profile of adobe and topped with a metal 
cornice. Like roof beams through a mud wall, slabs of green glass pene- 
trate the upper portion of the panels, transmitting not load but light: day 
in, night out. A frieze of circular indentations along the wall re-evokes the 
shape of the beams. A courtyard will come. 

The parti is Classical: symmetrical wings on either side of an 
entry court. Unfenestrated elevations have a long, pueblo proportion. The 
precast panels, though, eschew the usual buff, and are colored instead 
with a local aggregate in a lovely green, somewhere between celadon and 
lime. Both Bruder's copper and William's and Tsien's aggregate are logical 
expansions of the local envelope of tonality without losing the color of 
the place. The gap between the two wings forms the museum entrance. 
It's overflown by a galvanized metal bridge that descends from left to right 
above the axis of entry, suggesting a less-Classical pattern of circulation. 
That metal-clad ramp is part of a narrow gallery that begins in the small, 
second-level space of the left-hand wing and gently descends across the 
entry, passing out and into a small interior terrace overlooking the gallery 
to the right. 

The right-hand wing, which contains a beautiful new audito- 
rium as well as gallery space, also has a more complicated set of ramping 
galleries that combine necessary circulation with more room, producing 
a composite, level-bending, space “within the walls.” Williams and Tsien 
have a very refined sense of incident. Their ability to produce such com- 
plex movement within a project of relatively modest scale is by use of a 
canny, elegant plan and by beautifully developed events en route—land- 
ing sites and overlooks, changes in color and materiality, flashes of light 
through apertures ranging from windows to glazed form-tie holes. 

Again, contrary to the expectations set up by the semiotics of 
the exterior, the two new halls of the addition are spanned the long way 
by three deep trusses that frame two graceful sections which in turn have 
produced two elegant ceilings covering two rooms of very different char- 
acter—with the most delicate inflections of material and detail. The big 
room on the left is a loft: a little provisional feeling, sheet-rocked and New 
York Cityish, the setting for changing shows. It has a techy, movable 
mechanical ceiling which adds to the raw, downtown feeling of the space 
as does the industrial-strength length-wise span. The floor is wood and 
finishes are plain and responsive to the cycle of sheet-rock partitionings 
and demolitions that will accommodate changing exhibitions. 


The room on the right is the museum’s ceremonial great hall— 


the site of openings. Here, the palette is richer, warmer, more local in 
tones. The detail is also more elaborated. The floor is stone and the folded 
ceiling is superb: roughed plaster, wood, paint, and a celestial spray of 
lights and HVAC registers. The proportion of the room is unusual— 
slightly wide—a space which has stayed with me. Eventually, this room 
will connect to a new set of galleries and open onto the new courtyard. 
Phoenix abounds with architectures which make their peace 
with the desert. But this again evokes the conundrum of the town: 
Addition is subtraction. An answer, though, is suggested by the siting and 
agendas of these recent projects. Rather than colonizing new territory, 
each elaborates existing densities—the campus, downtown. And surely 
such considered densification is both the social and environmental key. 
What will become of Phoenix? The worst fear is that it will coa- 
lesce into an endless substrate of urban nothingness somewhere between 
L.A. and Orange Country on the devolutionary family tree of the 
"Western Town,’ solving the riddle of density and extent via totally liber- 
ated sprawl. Or, perhaps, there will be a drawing back from the fantasy of 
no limits and in its wake the growth of a more genuinely loving relation 
to a place that is now at the point of passing the limits of its own sustain- 
ability. Perhaps this will allow Phoenix to find its edge. m 
Manufacturers’ Sources Sandblasted concrete finish: 
Johnson Carlier 
Changing exhibits/gallery maple 
strip flooring: Southwest Sports Floors 


Terne-coated stainless steel panels: 
Follansbee Steel 
Custom precast concrete panels: 


Coreslab Structures 
Integrally-colored poured-in-place 
concrete: Johnson Carlier 
Single-ply EPDM roof: Firestone 
Glass bead-blasted stainless-steel 
clad aluminum mullions: B+B Glass 
Acoustic plaster: Pyrok 

Acoustic panels: Tectum 

Wall paints: Sherwin-Williams 
Bridge interior wall panels: sanded 
Homasote 

Sisal acoustic wall coverings: 
Mayatex 

Cleaned, waxed concrete finish: 
Ora Hopper and Sons 


Limestone lobby, Great Hall floor: 
supplied by New Mexico Travertine 
Gallery carpet: Bentley 

Lecture hall seating/upholstery: 
Hussey Seating/Unika Vaev 
Custom benches leather: Your 
Favorite Upholster 

Track lighting: LSI 

Incandescent and fluorescent down- 
lights: Lightolier, Kurt Versen 
Exterior uplights: Hydrel 

Zoned lighting controls: Microlite 
System, Lutron Dimmers 

Lecture hall silver-leaf stage 
surround: Ora Hopper and Sons 
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OUTSULATION^ 


America's Premier EIF System 


With billions of square feet of 
Dryvit Outsulation installed on 
over 250,000 buildings world- 
wide, architects continue to 
specify Outsulation for good 
reason. 

*high-energy efficiency 

*design and installation flexibility 
elong lasting, low maintenance 
*ease of installation 


All this plus cost effectiveness 
that traditional building materials 
simply cannot match. 


Any wonder, since its introduction 
in 1969, Dryvit Outsulation has 
outsold all other EIF 

systems hands down. 


Components: 


© Georgia-Pacific's Dens-Glass? Gold 
Sheathing or Approved Substrate 

G Adhesive 

G Insulation Board 

@ Base Coat 

© Mesh 

© Finish 


Dryvit Systems, the Systems of Choice. 


OUTSULATION PLUS ™ 
The High-Performance EIF 
System with an Air and 
Moisture Barrier 


Outsulation Plus builds on 
Outsulation’s proven benefits 
with Backstop™. 


This continuous Type Ill air barrier 
and water-resistant membrane 
protects Georgia-Pacific's 
Dens-Glass Gold sheathing. 
Backstop provides a second 
line of defense against oir 

and moisture while optimizing 
heating/cooling performance. 


Outsulation Plus lets you match 

the wall to the project while bal- 
ancing concerns about budget, 
climatic conditions and design. 
Components: 


© Georgia-Pacific's Dens-Glass Gold 
Sheathing Or Approved Substrate 
@ Continuous Air/Moisture 
Barrier Including Grid 
Tape & Flashing Tape 
© Adhesive 
@ Insulation Board 
© Base Coat 
© Mesh 
@ Finish 


Dryvit has always given you freedorn of expression in creating 
building facades that combine high function and enduring beauty. 
Now, with three systems to choose from, there's a solution to meet 
the varying challenges posed by structure, climate and budget for 


virtually any exterior wall design. 


Call 1-800-4-DRYVIT for information that will help you make the right 


choice for your next project. 


"TL 100% ACRYLIC POLYMER 


NS 
READERS' CHOICE 


MITECTURAL RECO, 


INFINITY® 


A Pressure-Equalized Cavity 
Wall with Drainage Channels 


The INFINITY System is a multi- 
layered, patented cavity wall 
design with pressure-equalization 
technology. It provides three 
layers of unparalleled protection, 
Inside — 

*Dens-Glass Gold sheathing 
with DryShield® ABA 

Cavity — 

*A patented cavity wall design 
with channels to capture and 
drain incidental moisture out 
of the systern. 


Outside — a rainscreen layer 

*Dryvit's reinforced flexible 
base coat and elastomeric 
textured finish 

*Dow Corning silicone building 
sealants 


Components: 


© Continuous Air/Moisture Barrier 
Including Grid Tape & Flashing Tape 
Q Georgia-Pacific's Dens-Glass 
Gold Sheathing 
© Adhesive 
&) Channeled, Vented Insulation Board 
®© Mesh 
© Base Coat 
@ Finish 
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CIRCLE 43 ON INQUIRY CARD 


Raymond F. Stainback, Jr, FAIA, Senior Principal 
Thompson, Ventulett, Stainback & Associates, Inc. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


^"... À COMMITMENT TO LIFELONG LEARNING." 


"At TVS& Associates, our 

practice has been built around a 
commitment to lifelong learning. 
We were pleased to be asked to 
be the first design firm to commit 
our staff to an American Institute 
of Architects registered tile and 
stone installation seminar 
sponsored by LATICRETE®. 


We did this because we knew 
LATICRETE long ago recognized 
the value of providing technical 
assistance to architects. This pilot 
seminar was, in fact, a partnered 
effort requiring a significant 
commitment from both TVS and 
LATICRETE. Our commitment, 
in terms of continuing education 
manpower time, was more than 
rewarded by the excellent results. 


BEEE Globally proven. 
EBEN. Professionally endorsed. 


LATICRETE INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
1 LATICRETE PARK NORTH * BETHANY, CT 06524-3423 USA 
TELEPHONE (203) 393-0010 e TOLL FREE (800) 243-4788 
FAX (203) 393-1684 * http://laticrete.com 


The objectivity of the two 
five-hour programs was truly 
professional - stimulating open and 
inquiring discussion. Hands-on 
demonstrations of tile installation 
procedures and techniques gave us 
a broader appreciation of job site 
conditions with which tradesmen 
deal. Not only was this joint 
program a success, it created an 
excellent model for others. We 
hope to see it emulated often.” 


LATICRETE International, a leading 
manufacturer of ceramic tile and 
stone installation systems, is a 
registered provider with the AIA 
Continuing Education System 

and is committed to 
developing quality 
learning activities. 


CALL US AT (800) 243-4788, EXT. 239 
FOR A SEMINAR NEAR YOU. 


AIA Continuing Education Provider A-876 
©1997 LATICRETE INTERNATIONAL, INC. ®TM Registered U.S. & Foreign Patent Offices 
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Designer: Tricia Wilson Associates EAT 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


800-456-6483 
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Lessons from Americas 
Best-Managed Firms 


LOOKING TO IMPROVE YOUR PRACTICE? OR LOOKING FOR 
A BETTER PLACE TO WORK? YOU MAY FIND SOME ANSWERS HERE. 


by Charles D. Linn, AIA, and Clifford A. Pearson 


ho says nice guys finish last? The truth is that in the 1990s 

the firms with the best numbers are often the ones that 

pay their associates well, offer generous benefits packages, 

and give to their communities. Not surprisingly, these are 
also some of the most attractive places to work. 

In a profession where stories of cavalier management practices, 
low pay, and grueling hours are part of the lore, and where marketing 
was once a dirty word, a growing number of firms are now making good 
management an essential part of their mission. In the process, they are 
creating important jobs for architects with skills in marketing, business 
development, and project delivery. Design is no longer the whole story. 
To attract the best clients and employees, architectural firms are sharp- 
ening their business skills. 

None of this is rocket science. All of the methods and practices 
described in this article are currently in use by well-managed small, 
medium, and large firms around the country. 

Talking to architects and management consultants, one hears a 
lot of buzzwords: entrepreneurial, client-driven, empowering, collabora- 
tive, benchmarking, total quality management. Beyond the talk, 
innovative practices are indeed changing the profession. 

To find out what the best-managed firms are doing, RECORD 
examined the practices of 30 top firms from around the country. These 
firms were selected based on nominations from management consultants, 
business authors, academics, and RECORD editors and correspondents. 
Each firm responded to a detailed questionnaire that examined practices 
in six key areas: vision/direction, marketing, project delivery, human 
resources, financial performance, and ability to change (see Methodology, 
page 115). Almost all of the firms offered data on compensation, benefits, 
billings, and profits. Since much of this was shared on a confidential basis, 
we used it as a data pool to create averages for what well-managed firms 
around the country are making and what they're paying. 


Vision/Direction 


Like politicians running for office, architects are grappling with “the 
vision thing." Mission and vision statements are all the rage and can be 
found mounted on waiting-room walls and stenciled on coffee mugs. 
Some firms, though, confuse image with vision—mistaking who they are 
(image) for where they want to be in the future (vision). The firms that 
successfully deal with vision and direction usually involve everyone— 
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from interns to associates to partners—in creating a shared view of 
where the firm is headed. 

According to management consultant Paul Wesley Nakazawa, 
AIA, a strong vision is the foundation on which success is built. “It all 
starts with a view of where you want to go,’ says Nakazawa, an architect 
by training and a principal of the consulting firm Pearson Egan 
Nakazawa. “If a firm's leadership has vision, then management follows." 
A clear vision provides the direction needed for "the creative orchestra- 
tion of markets, strategy, process, and organization that is the hallmark of 
accomplished firm leaders,” he explains. 

To make everyone aware of their direction, many firms are 
sharing information that they once kept close to their vests. “We run an 
open-book firm,” says Wilson Pollock, FAIA, president of ADD Inc., a 75- 
person firm in Cambridge, Mass., that celebrated its 25th anniversary in 
1996. “Everyone knows the financials of the projects they're working on, 
and to a large extent, the financials of the firm as a whole.” In addition to 
striving to bring “extraordinary design and value to clients” and recog- 
nizing responsibilities to the environment and society, ADD Inc.’s vision 
includes empowering employees and encouraging them to take risks. The 
only way to ensure employees will take the initiative is to give them the 
information they need, says Pollock. 

ADD Inc., which was the first architectural firm to be named 
Small Business of the Year by the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 
in 1995, takes the idea of employee buy-in literally. In 1989, the firm 
established an employee stock-ownership plan, which has transferred 80 
percent of the ownership to the people who work there. By 2000, all of 
the firm will be employee-owned. There’s nothing like owning a piece of 
the action to make employees feel responsible. (See Compensation sec- 
tion for more information on this topic.) 

Promoting the value of architecture to corporate managers is a 
key element in the vision of Design Management Corp., an eight-person 
firm in Natick, Mass., a suburb of Boston. From the firm’s name to its 
dealings with clients, Design Management Corp. emphasizes the total 
management orientation of its services. “Our goal is to help our cus- 
tomers become more profitable by being their best resource for facility 
planning,” states principal Janis Reiters. 

Reiters remembers a very different approach being taught at 
architecture school in the early 1970s. “In school, if a cantilever looked 
good but cost twice as much as a simpler alternative, who cared?” After 
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graduating, Reiters learned that most people in his profession saw clients 
as just "stages for architects to stand on.” When the last recession hit in 
the second half of the '80s, many of the traditional sources of architec- 
tural work dried up and architects had a difficult time convincing 


struggling businesses they could 
provide services of real value. 

In 1992, when the Boston 
area was still reeling from the col- 
lapse of the “Massachusetts Miracle,” 
Reiters and his partner Kristin Hill 
started their firm. “I got rid of my 
tweed jackets and bought some 
business suits and wing tips,” recalls 
Reiters. He started looking at archi- 
tecture from the viewpoint of the 
client. “When a client walks through 
a facility, he isn’t looking for great 
design opportunities. He’s 
looking for ways to get i | 


t 


three more workers in the 
department over here and 
four more over there.” i 
Instead of selling 
architectural services on a 
project-by-project basis, 
Reiters positions his firm 
as a source of expertise that 
clients can use over and over, as their needs change. Just as 
a good investment counseling firm 
"takes your money and farms the 
hell out of it,” Reiters sees his firm's 
job as taking a "client's facilities 
and farming the hell out of them." 
BOORA Architects in 
Portland, Ore., has followed a dif- 
ferent path to success. Having 
designed a number of performing 
arts centers in the Pacific North- 
west, BOORA maintains strong 
roots in the local arts community 
by providing free space in its offices 
for two nonprofit arts groups: 
Portland Arts and Lectures, and 
the Portland Institute for Contemporary Art. Clearly, the connection 
with the arts is both charitable and professional. The payoff for BOORA 
includes strengthened relationships in the arts community and good 
public relations, says Pat Harrington, one of the firm's nine principals. 
But the most important benefit is something less tangible. The arts 
groups, says Harrington, help “set loose a creative virus in the office.” 


Marketing 


There are nearly as many successful marketing strategies as there are suc- 
cessful firms. The one common element in the marketing practices of the 
firms covered in our survey is the emphasis on service. "Architectural 
practice is undergoing a fundamental redefinition,” states Richard 
Hobbs, vice president of the American Institute of Architects and the 
person heading AIA's “practice and prosperity initiative.” “Firms are 
moving from a product- or project-based model to a service-based 


model,” says Hobbs. The goal of such a strategy is to increase repeat busi- 
ness, which is more profitable and steadier than new business. 

Some of the firms responding to our survey provide a broad 
range of services targeted at narrowly defined markets. For example, BSW 
International, a 405-person firm known for 
its work for Wal-Mart stores, focuses on one 
key market: customers with *volume-build- 
ing programs." Targeting only corporations 
that build many facilities, BSW has developed 
a database of approximately 1,500 prospects 
that it tracks on an ongoing basis. 
The strategy has allowed Tulsa, 
Okla.-based BSW to follow its 
dients around the country and 
into Canada and Latin America. 

Although Hammel Green 
& Abrahamson, Inc., in Minnea- 
polis, has a more traditional mix of 
four key building types—corporate 
facilities, cultural and religious 
buildings, schools, and healthcare 
facilities—it too focuses on the 
big-fish customer. Realizing that it 
isn't economical to chase every client, the firm 
identifies those with long-range building pro- 
grams and maximizes its repeat business. 

An innovative way of identifying 
potential repeat customers is to find fast-grow- 
ing companies that keep needing bigger 
and more facilities. Design Management 
Corp., which specializes in corporate fit- 
up work and office-space planning, 
has developed a database of 3,000 
prospects using a standard software 
package called MarketPlace. The soft- 
ware crunches data from Dunn & 
Bradstreet and can call out prospects 
based on geography, the number of 
employees, and increase in employees. 

Another way to expand is by 
providing a broader range of services 
than just architectural design. Askew 
Nixon Ferguson Architects, a 37-person 
firm in Memphis, Tenn., has set up two stand-alone companies—one 
called OnLine for facilities management and the other called CMPlus for 
construction management. Having separate entities providing these ser- 
vices allows the firm to project the image of being specialists in these 
fields, not just dabblers in nontradtional architectural spheres. 

Kwan Henmi, a 30-person firm in San Francico, has expanded 
its business by studying demographic, economic, and lifestyle trends to 
identify new markets. This process led the firm into designing senior 
housing and single-room-occupancy (SRO) hotels when these markets 
were just beginning to heat up. "It's part serendipity, part being in touch 
with what's going on;" explains principal Sylvia Kwan, AIA. 

For example, the firm was involved in changing ordinances in 
San Francisco to allow new SROs and it then used this experience to 
design the first legal SRO in decades—a 257-unit project completed at the 
end of 1996. Getting a jump on the competition has allowed the firm to 
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C HEELS 


Large firm: BOORA Architects, 
Portland, Ore. When BOORA 
Architects built a beach house on 
the Oregon coast for all of its 
employees to use on a rotating 
basis, profit wasn't even a consider- 
ation. The idea was to provide a 
memorable perk that everyone in 
the firm could share. But like so 
many other innovations at BOORA, 
building the beach house turned out 


Snapshots from 
Portland, clockwise 
from top: three BOORA 
associates confer 

at a workstation; prin- 
cipals Bud Oringdulph 
(left) and Tom Pene 
(center) talk as associ- 
ate Michael Tingley 
listens; an informal 
meeting; principal John 
Meadows. 


to boost the firm's bottom line, as 
well as its employees' morale. The 
land and house cost $450,000. Just 
one year later, the property has a 
market value of about $550,000, 
says Pat Harrington, a principal. By 
doing good, BOORA has found itself 
doing quite well. 

Started in 1958 in a trailer in 
suburban Portland, the firm remains 
true to its unconventional roots 


even as it has grown to be the 
second-largest architecture firm in 
town with 84 employees. 

"Coming from Oregon, we've 
always had to look for work beyond 
our home base,” explains Robert 
"Bud" Oringdulph, FAIA, the last of 
BOORA's three founding partners 
still on the job. "As a result, we've 
always had to be competitive." 
Today, the firm has nine principals— 
two of whom are not architects. 
(Harrington, who handles marketing, 
came from an old client, the 
Portland Center for the Performing 
Arts, and Mary Van Domelen, the 
cfo. has an accounting back- 
ground.) "Having non-architects in 
decision-making roles has changed 
the firm in a profound way,’ says 
Oringdulph. "It's given us a better 
awareness of the needs of clients 
and the public, and a greater sense 
of pragmatism.” 

Although it now attracts 
employees from around the country, 
the firm remains true to its original 
design ethos of concern for context, 
climate, scale, and planning, says 
principal John Meadows, AIA. "We're 


still a regional firm with some build- 
ing types such as schools and 
healthcare, but national with others 
such as performing arts centers and 
retail says principal Dennis O'Toole, 
AIA. High-flying clients such as Nike, 
Intel, and Portland Trailblazers- 
owner and Microsoft executive Paul 
Allen are starting to take BOORA 
around the country. One client, 
Aetna Life Insurance, is giving the 
firm work in China. 

"The decision-making process 
here is more open than any other 
place l've ever worked at;' says 
Michael Tingley, an associate. Leslie 
Kuhl, an associate principal, says 
"Some new people here are amazed 
when they're asked what projects 
they'd like to work on. They're 
not used to being involved in such 
decisions.” 

Since certain projects are 
inevitably more desirable than 
others, some jockeying goes on for 
plum assignments. “It’s competitive 
here,” states associate Ellen Fortin. 
“There are a lot of really sharp 
people.” But at the same time, the 
firm emphasizes “working smarter 
not harder,’ and doesn't expect 
employees to work 80 hours a week. 

Profit-sharing and a host of 
committees that involve employees 
in decision making give associates 
at BOORA a sense of empower- 
ment. "We're all involved and we 
can see where we're headed,” says 
Fortin. And that looks up. 
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develop a local track record in certain building types, which it uses to 
expand into regional, national, and international markets. 

OWP&P in Deerfield, Ill., is leveraging its strengths in the 
health-care and life-care markets to expand into nontraditional services. 
Last year, the 203-person firm established The Continuum Group, 
headed by a former hospital administrator, to provide elder-care strategic 
planning and management consulting for its existing life-care and 
health-care clients. In evaluating new services to offer, OWP&P uses sev- 
eral criteria, says OWP&P president Len Peterson, AIA: profitability, 
continuity of client relationships, and the firm's ability to provide value- 
added, as opposed to commodity, service. 

Perkins & Will (P&W), headquartered in Chicago, has been 
pursuing an aggressive strategy of growth by acquisition over the past 
two years. Since the firm's board of directors approved a plan in 
November 1994, P&W has expanded, going from 240 employees in two 
offices to 416 employees in seven locations. By acquiring firms and open- 
ing new offices, P&W has added locations in Atlanta, Charlotte, N.C., 
Miami, Los Angeles, and Minneapolis to go along with long-time offices 
in Chicago and New York. “We followed a simple premise,” explains James 
Stevenson, AIA, P&W’s president, “that one plus one equals three.” 

By expanding into parts of the country where it had no perma- 
nent presence—specifically the South and West—P&W hopes to 
reinforce its vision of itself as “a global network of world-class profes- 
sionals offering a broad array of multidisciplinary services centered on a 
core design practice.” The goal is greater diversity—in terms of geogra- 
phy, markets, and services, says Stevenson. 

Before setting out on its buying binge, P&W developed a profile 
of the kind of firms it was interested in: medium-size operations of 
between 60 and 75 employees, with solid foundations in at least two mar- 
kets, strong financial statements, and a culture of quality design. “There 
are two different approaches you can take in acquiring other firms,” notes 
Stevenson. “You can go bottom-fishing or you can go for profitable firms. 
We decided at the very beginning of the process that we were only inter- 
ested in strong firms.” 

With building booms tranforming parts of the developing 
world and large-scale projects being scarce in the U.S., a number of 
American firms are keeping busy by working overseas. For example, 
Baltimore-based RTKL Associates has been aggressively planting its flag 
in foreign lands. The firm has offices in Hong Kong, Tokyo, and London, 
in addition to its offices in Baltimore, Washington, Dallas, and Los 
Angeles. The firm seeks to “open offices in those parts of the world that 
offer a strategic advantage,” states RTKL chairman Harold L. Adams, 
FAIA. The firm’s goal is to “grow these offices organically—in other 
words as local studios staffed with RTKL-trained nationals who ulti- 
mately form the leadership of that office.” While this approach takes 
longer to pay off, it is more effective than sending American architects to 
run offices in foreign countries, says Adams. 

A growing number of firms are teaming up with other archi- 
tects both abroad and at home to pursue opportunities. In 1990, St. 
Louis-based Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc., formed a strategic 
alliance with Kajima Corp., the giant Japanese design-build firm, to 
jointly pursue international work. The two firms have also started a new 
joint entity HOK/K to provide industrial facilities design and environ- 
mental engineering services. 

About a year ago, OWP&P joined the Star Alliance, a group of 
13 architectural and engineering firms from around the U.S. whose 
members share ideas on strategy and operations, and sometimes team up 
to pursue jobs. The alliance was formed four years ago by Lou Marines, a 


San Francisco-based architect and consultant who founded the Advanced 
Management Institute, which provides continuing education for achitects. 

Although a large firm, OWP&P has traditionally stayed close to 
home—the Chicago metropolitan area. With help from its fellow Star 
Alliance members, the firm hopes to spread out both nationally and 
internationally. “Our goal is to position ourselves to attract large multi- 
state clients,” says OWP&P president Peterson. Membership in the 
alliance has already paid off, with the firm joining Charlotte, N.C.-based 
Odell Associates to land a big healthcare job. Recently, OWP&P heard 
about a project in Brazil and was able to investigate it further, thanks to 
another Star Alliance firm’s contacts there. “It’s been an exciting 
process,” remarks Peterson. 

No matter what their marketing strategy, well-managed firms 
are emphasizing the bottom-line value of their services to their clients. 
“The real sign of a successful firm,” states Frank Stasiowski, chief execu- 
tive officer of PSMJ/Resources, a management consulting firm in 
Newton, Mass., “is that it helps its clients succeed at their business.” 


Project Delivery 


Management hierarchies and complex chains of command are relics of a 
previous era. Today, successful architectural firms are going horizontal, 
eliminating layers of management and giving their project teams more 
responsibility. Not only does this reduce the number of places where 
delays can happen, but it brings project teams in more direct contact 
with the client. From small practices to multi-office firms, the trend is to 
give teams the job of taking projects from the early stages of pre-plan- 
ning all the way through construction. This usually means that principals 
have to play active roles in the teams, and team members must be well 
informed about everything from the client’s budget to the contractor’s 
responsibilities. 

When asked how it coordinates firm-wide management and 
project-delivery management, a spokesperson for Hammel Green & 
Abrahamson, Inc., a 275-person firm based in Minneapolis, replies “They 
are one and the same.” Partners are responsible for getting work and then 
for delivering it in the form of completed projects. “We believe in a 
hands-on organization.” 

Leaner management structures tend to empower team mem- 
bers to look at the big picture. Marketing, client relations, research, 
design, and project delivery are viewed together, not separately. At 


MEDIAN SALARIES OF SURVEYED FIRMS 


PRINCIPALS SENIOR 

(HIGH TO LOW RANGE) associates | ASSOCIATES 
Large Firms 
(50+employees) 
salaries as per AR survey* $148,680 $102,431 $65,702 $51,138 
US median salaries? $149,000 $100,000 $64,000 $60,900 
Small Firms 
(0-49 employees) 
salaries as per AR survey* $100,400 $73,735 $63,250 $48,992 
US median salaries? $99,999 $75,000 $57,000 $52,000 


! Does not include bonuses or stock options * Based on 1996 AIA salary survey 
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Einhorn Yaffee Prescott, a 356-person firm with offices in Albany; White 
Plains, N.Y.; Washington, D.C.; and Boston, "project profitability is the 
responsibility of the entire project team,” notes a firm spokesperson. This 
requires that financial information for each project be shared with and 
tracked by all team members. 

Retaining the direct involvement and agility of small firms is 
one of the key concerns of large offices. The Hillier Group, which has 350 
employees in seven offices in the U.S. and Australia, has responded to this 
issue by developing a system of studios, which function much like small 
firms. “Guerrilla forces move faster than large armies,” states J. Robert 
(Bob) Hillier, FAIA, president of the Princeton, N.J.-based firm. "Our stu- 
dio system assures speedier delivery and a higher degree of ownership on 
the part of all architects who come in contact with the project in that 
studio,” explains Hillier. The firm’s main office in Princeton has six stu- 
dios, while each of the other offices acts as an independent studio. 

To keep the bottom line within view of everyone, each project 
at Hillier begins with a documentation process that “in essence, forces 
development of a ‘mini business plan?” 

Gensler, a 953-person design firm with offices in the U.S., 
Europe, and Asia, also relies on studios to bring a small-firm atmosphere 
to a large operation. ^The studio is the professional building block and 
basic unit of client service,” states a spokesperson. “Each studio operates 
as an independent unit within the regional office, responsible for business 
development, staff growth, and quality assurance.” To inject fresh blood 
into studios and give individuals a feeling for how the firm as a whole 
works, Gensler frequently shifts people from one studio to another and 
even from one office to another—a practice that only a big firm can do. 

Connecting the various studios and offices together has become 
easier with electronic technology. A wide-area network and e-mail link 
computers at Gensler allow efficient sharing of documents. In many 
cases, Gensler is networked to customers and consultants to expedite the 
transfer of information. The firm is also experimenting with interactive 
data conferencing to run long-distance design charrettes without having 
anyone travel further than down the hall. 

Zimmer Gunsul Frasca Partnership, which employs 220 people 
in four offices around the country, uses the latest Internet technology to 
establish private World-Wide-Web sites where project information and 
drawings can be shared among project-team members, outside consul- 
tants, contractors, and the client. 

While firms are encouraging creativity by giving project teams 
more responsibility, they are also standardizing procedures to pass along 
experience from one generation to another. HKS, Inc., a 334-person firm 
based in Dallas, has pulled together teaching documents, standardized 
details, and standardized methodologies into a veritable encyclopedia it 
calls HKS Guidelines. The documents also double as “defacto pricing 
packages” for a variety of building systems. BOORA in Portland, Ore., has 
developed something similar: a process booklet that provides “a uniform 
approach to all areas of our work efforts, while allowing for modification 
to meet the unique requirements of each project,” says partner Harrington. 

Computer technology is also helping some firms track projects 
as work progresses. BOORA has developed software programs that link 
managment data to its accounting department. The link can give imme- 
diate status reports on fee budgets for the firm’s staff and for consulting 
engineers. 

Providing quality control during all phases of a project’s devel- 
opment is a growing concern of architects. The Orcutt/Winslow 
Partnership, a 64-person firm in Phoenix, uses an unusual two-team 
approach to project management. For each project, a primary team takes 
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6. Tailored each marketing 
brochure to the needs of 
the prospect; never used 
a standard brochure (Mithun 
Partners, a 75-person firm 
in Seattle with expertise in 
three general building types) 


Established strategic 
alliance with giant foreign 
design-build company to pur- 
sue international work (HOK) 


Studied demographic, 
economic, and lifestyle 
trends to identify new 
markets before they get 
hot (Kwan Henmi) 

Hired an experienced 
healthcare and laboratory 
planner as a principal, to 
bring the customer's perspec- 
tive into the firm (SRG 
Partnership, a 46-person firm 
in Portland, Ore. that special- 
izes in education, healthcare, 
and research facilities) 


Joined a design/build 
consortium to provide a 
specialized type of facility 
on a turnkey basis (Tsoi/ 
Kobus, an 87-person 

firm in Cambridge, Mass.) 


. Established a “mainte- 
nance marketing” program 


Developed database of 
1,500 prospects and 
tracked them on an on-going 
basis (BSW International) 


Developed database 

of fast-growing companies 
likely to need space-planning 
and design services 

(Design Management Corp.) 


B. Joined alliance with 
other architectural and engi- 
neering firms (OWP&P) 


that keeps contact with 

clients who don't have active 
projects with the firm (Orcutt/ 
Winslow Partnership, a 
64-person firm in Phoenix) 


10.Wrote a book and held a 


national symposium on 
innovative healthcare 
architecture (Watkins Carter 
Hamilton Architects, a 73- 
person firm in Bellaire, Tex., 
specializing in the healthcare 
market) 


lead responsibility for all aspects of the process and an assist team pro- 
vides quality control and can be used for back-up staffing. A more typical 
arrangement is the peer-review system that Zimmer Gunsul Frasca 
employs, in which the firm's most technically knowledgeable senior staff 
members review projects to ensure consistency and quality of detailing 
and documentation. 

A few firms are considering going through the lengthy ISO 9000 
certification process, which involves an independent quality review of 
every aspect of a firm's operations. More common in Europe, ISO 9000 
certification is used by a growing number of industries to recognize ser- 
vice and product-manufacturing companies that meet very high 
international standards. 

OWP&?P is one firm exploring the ISO 9000 route. Having 
started a total-quality-management process several years ago, OWP&P 
has already adopted many of the continual-improvement practices that 
would be required under ISO 9000. "It's a lifelong endeavor, not just 
something you do once,” notes OWP&P’s Peterson. Some international 


corporations such as the major automobile companies use ISO 9000 cer- 
tification as a way of identifying product and service suppliers with 
whom they want to do business. ^I wouldn't be surprised to see the 
healthcare industry start requiring ISO 9000 certification sometime in the 
future,” says Peterson. “I'd rather be ahead of the curve.” 


relationship to mental health, was right, individuals who toil at creative 
jobs and function at high levels have the greatest potential for achieving 
happiness and well-being in their lives. This should come as a great con- 
solation to the many creative architects who are not well-paid. It seems 
that almost all architects, if not all, have said at some time that they are 
architects because they love the work, not for its financial rewards. 

The earnings of principals, senior associates, and associates in 
the firms we surveyed are on a par with the national average according to 
a recent AIA study (see chart page 109). On the surface, this might indi- 
cate that a firm can pay average wages and still be considered 
well-managed. However, most of the firms listed base salaries only, and 
bonuses were not included in the salary figures. Where bonus figures 
were included, we subtracted them from base-salaries before averaging 
them with the other base salaries. Bonuses can increase a person's income 
by 30 to 100 percent and over, depending on their position in the firm, 
their responsibilities, and the amount of profit. 

The American Institute of Architect's chief economist Kermit 
Baker says that while salaries for recent graduates and newly registered 
architects have increased only slightly over the past few years, they are 
increasing more rapidly for senior architects. "There seems to be an 
emerging shortage of experienced people, who know how to manage a 
project. If you don't keep up with what the guys across town are paying, 
you may wind up losing people to them.” 

Senior associate Dave McHenry of Hillier's Philadelphia Office 
believes that money alone will not attract and keep employees: “What 
really makes a difference is paying well, but also having a corporate cul- 
ture that rewards people in less-tangible ways. We try to make our office 
a fun place to work, and we don't hold anybody back." 

Hillier's Philadelphia design director Scott Erdy says, "Here, you 
get to step up to the plate and you're given all you can handle. It isn't like 
other firms where I've worked that have a strict hierarchy, and you're for- 
ever working for whoever has been there longer than you have.” 

There are other benefits for firms whose culture rewards initia- 
tive and long-term employment: these firms also maintain continuity in 
what might be regarded as *human databases" of information about the 
firm's work and business practices. McHenry notes that one of the rea- 
sons that the Hillier Group has been able to expand from a single office 
to seven in the last seven years is that, “Our people become thoroughly 
familiar with how we do business, how we relate to clients, and how we 
treat our people. When it has been time to open a new office, someone 
was ready to manage it." 

Insurance. With dramatic increases in the cost of medical care, 
insurance has become a benefit that employees scrutinize almost as 
closely as wage structure. The cost of treating a catastrophic illness or 
accident can easily exceed an employee's annual salary, so employees may 
feel that health insurance benefits are really an indicator of how much an 
employer values both health and financial well-being. 

All of the firms we surveyed provide health insurance but the 
extent of these benefits varies greatly from firm to firm partly because of 
differences in cost from region to region. Almost all of the firms are now 


using some type of managed care with prescription plans, and some sub- 
sidize family coverage. Dental care may also be covered or optional. Life 
insurance benefits ranged from $15,000 up to twice the base salary of the 
employee. Disability coverage varies from firm to firm, but is available at 
the discretion of employees at additional cost almost everywhere. 

"These benefits have always been viewed as part of the wage 
structure at the Hillier Group,” says Michael Kessler, Hillier's director of 
human resources. What we are trying to do is maintain that competitive- 
ness with a total program, for two reasons. One is to attract the best 
talent we can find, and the second is to retain them. It becomes increas- 
ingly important to look at each piece of that compensation package 
beyond salary. Today when I am talking to a potential employee, the dis- 
cussion isn't just over salary but also the benefits and career growth and 
development." 

The difficulty of managing insurance benefits is compounded 
when branch offices are involved. When Einhorn Yaffee Prescott 
Architecture and Engineering, of Albany, and Washington, D.C., acquired 
its White Plains, N.Y., office, it became clear that maintaining three dif- 
ferent benefits packages with different levels of coverage was 
cumbersome to administer and not fair to EYP's employees. “We sur- 
veyed our employees to determine what they wanted in terms of 
coverage, and even looked at what other firms in these areas were offer- 
ing their employees," says human resources director Harriet Rifkin, *and 
the partners put together a budget. 

"At that point we selected an insurance broker to help us find 
companies that would cover us, but it was frustrating. We couldn't find any 
company that could offer everything we needed.” As the process evolved, a 
committee of employees helped review proposals and communicate to 
their colleagues the progress of the search for the ideal package of medical, 
dental, disability, and life benefits, until the right group of insurers was 
found. “There was a cheer when it was announced,’ says Rifkin. “The main 
thing was clear communication throughout the process, and making sure 
that everyone in all of the offices was treated alike.” 

401(k)s, bonuses, profit-sharing plans, and ESOPs. Almost all of 
the firms we surveyed contribute to employees’ 401(k) plans. In addition, 


BEYOND DESIGN: WHAT FIRMS ARE OFFERING 


Facilities management, 
construction management 
{Askew Nixon Ferguson) 


Facilities-management soft- 
ware, way-finding graphic 
systems for large cities, and 
products developed in-house, 
such as a wireless electric 
light switch (Hillier Group) 


Elder-care strategic planning 
and management, and 
facility database manage- 
ment (OWP&P) 


1. Computer consulting, 
digital graphics, facilities 
management software, 
asset-management software 
(ADD Inc.) 


Value-engineering, helping 
clients with fund-raising 
events and graphics (BOORA) 
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other forms of compensation are provided to motivate employees to 
contribute to the good fortunes of their firms, and their rewards are 
directly related to their efforts. The dilemma comes in defining the best 
way to reward different contributions by different individuals. Of all the 
firms we surveyed, the Hillier Group seems to have tackled this problem 
the most ambitiously. Besides the firm's 401(k) plan, each year approxi- 
mately 5 percent of each employee's salary is set aside to purchase stock 
in the company. If the employee leaves, the stock is sold back to the firm. 
If the employee remains with the firm to retirement age, the stock serves 
as the employee's retirement fund. 

Profit distribution is handled through the Hillier Group's 
“Salary Enhancement Plan.” Once the firm has met an earnings target, 
the profits of all the studios are pooled. This fund is broken down into 
smaller pools, each sized according to employee rank, from principal 
down to support staff. All employees are automatically awarded 50 per- 
cent of the average bonus in their particular rank. The remaining 50 
percent is distributed according to the ranking of each employee within 
their pool. The top fifth splits 40 percent of the pool; the next fifth splits 
30 percent; the third fifth divides 20 percent, the fourth fifth splits 10 per- 
cent and the bottom fifth receives nothing. 

According to Bob Hillier, principal of the Hillier Group, this 
represents a change from a previous arrangement where work was 
divided between different studios in the office, and profits were distrib- 
uted among studio members according to how much profit each studio 


INNOVATIVE PROJECT DELIVERY STRATEGIES 


5. Developed in-house 
encyclopedia of implemen- 
tation and construction 
methodologies (HKS) 


Established special- 
projects group to work on 
small projects that otherwise 
wouldn't be large enough for 
firm to deliver (HKS) 

. Created SWAT teams for 
projects when schedules 
are tight and fast action is 
required (Tsoi/Kobus) 


. Used a two-team approach 
in which a primary team 
takes lead responsibility and 
an assist team provides 
quality contro! and back-up 
staffing (Orcutt/ Winslow 
Partnership) 


. Established benchmarks 
and continually measured 
and improved performance 
(BSW International) 

Developed a process 

booklet that provides a 

uniform approach to 

process, management, and 
implementation (BOORA) 


. Clustered project teams 
for easy communication and 
work flow (BOORA) 


. Developed software 
to link management data to 9. Used digital technology 
accountíng department and Internet to connect 
to supply immediate status employees, consultants, and 
reports on fee budgets clients (Gensler and 
(BOORA) Zimmer Gunsul Frasca) 
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made. “When a new job came into the office,” he says, “each of the studios 
fought over it. Things would get ugly and peoples' feelings got hurt. 
Dedicating different studios to different building types and pooling the 
profits changed everything. Now everyone pulls together, but people are 
still rewarded for their individual efforts.” The system rewards advance- 
ment, because there is more money split between fewer people at higher 
levels. And, under the system, an excellent employee need not be penal- 
ized because he or she is working for a manager who is not doing an 
exceptional job. 

In addition to the five percent of salary put away into stock, a 
stock-option plan rewards senior employees most dedicated to the devel- 
opment of the firm. The number of options is determined by the growth 
from the previous year, multiplied by its level of profit percentage. The 
firm's executive committee determines which members of the firm 
receive these stock options. 

Other methods for rewarding initiative have evolved at the 
Hillier Group. They maintain a spot-bonus plan. Principals can award 
bonuses of up to $1000 “on the spot" for a particularly exceptional effort 
on the part of an employee. Stock and cash are awarded to employees as 
they are promoted to associate, senior associate, and so on. The firm's 
suggestion program rewards an employee by matching 25 percent of the 
money saved the first year after a money-saving suggestion is adopted. 
Entrepreneurial spirit also is rewarded as promising ideas for profit-mak- 
ing enterprises are financially backed by the firm. Facilities-planning 
software, and an prepackaged enzyme product that can be added to lakes 
and ponds to control algae growth have both been successful. 

Most of the firms surveyed share profits only in the form of 
annual bonuses. Einhorn Yaffee Prescott has departed from this strategy 
for the first time this year by offering bonuses on a quarterly basis. Steve 
Einhorn, AIA, says, “a year is just too long to wait to reward employees for 
their hard work,” especially when profit from a good quarter can be 
diminished by a subsequent bad quarter. 

Employee stock-option plans are in use at about a third of the 
firms we surveyed as a way of getting their employees to *buy in" to the 
business, not only in a literal, ownership sense, but also in the sense that 
owners do a better job of serving their clients. Most firms offer stock 
options only to senior employees, using ESOPs to gradually transfer firm 
ownership to individuals who one day may become partners. However, a 
few, such as Hillier and OWP&P offer stock to employees at all levels, the 
number of shares based on employees' salaries. 

NBBJ, a 615-person firm based in Seattle, offers some of the bet- 
ter career development opportunities. One program, called “Oregano,” 
sends a group of staff members abroad to learn about the culture and 
architecture of other countries. A mentoring program assigns a senior 
staff member to every new employee, to acquaint them with firm proce- 
dures, and to be an advocate for that employee's professional growth. 

Besides the brown-bag educational programs common at many 
firms, NBBJ gives each of its design studios its own budget for educa- 
tional purposes. This allows each group the ability to customize 
educational programs for its own needs. As well, each studio holds cri- 
tique sessions at least three times per month. These are open to all 
members of the staff and provide an opportunity for people to interact 
and exchange ideas at all levels of project design. 

One of the better indicators of the enhancements that make a 
firm a good place to work might simply be regarded as the extras: small 
details that bring the firm together and show that management cares. 
Design Management, an eight-person firm in Natick, Mass., sponsors a ski 
weekend every winter. 
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Small firm: Design Management 
Corp., Natick, Mass. A few years 
ago, Janus Reiters and Kristen Hill, 
employees of a moderately sized, 
conservative architectural firm, took 
time out to look ahead at their 
professional lives. What they saw 
were career opportunities they 
wanted to pursue in "total project 
management.” What they also saw 
was that it wasn't going to happen 
if they stayed where they were. 
“We were constantly being pushed 
back to doing the traditional types 
of things that the firm was used 
to doing; says Reiters. "One day we 
decided that leaving made more 
sense than staying. We had offers 
to buy in, but financially that didn't 
make sense either. After all the 
years of buying into the firm, who 
knew if we were going to have the 
power to do what we wanted to do?" 

What Reiters and Hill wanted 
to do was offer what might be called 
"extra-architectural services" to 
clients: space planning, furniture 
and communications design, even 
coordination of movers. "There are 
real estate companies, furniture 
companies, movers;' says Hill, "all 
of whom have a vested interest in 
picking up this work.” 

Hill believes that architects 
are trained to coordinate projects, 
and that they know all the bits 
and pieces. "And we can serve our 
clients impartially because we have 
no vested interests. We've found 
that there's a whole realm of clients 


out there who have this space, but 
they haven't got a clue what to do 
with it. It isn't just the planning of 
the space, it's the infrastructure, the 
cabling, the phone systems. If they 
are renovating, or moving, you 

have a CEO or managing partner in 
charge, and they have jobs they 
need to do beyond managing space. 
They need help. They don’t realize 
you need to look into your phone 
system at a certain point and coor- 
dinate it throughout the entire 
project. It's not like you go to Staples 
and buy a phone system. They don't 
understand the research that goes 


At the Hillier Group, company unity is engendered when branch 


into that. We do, and we bring that 
to the table.” 

Reiters adds, "The scope of 
services we provide attracts a 
different sort of clientele. It's well- 
suited to the corporate sector, 
because we provide total project 
management. Even in-house we 
have different capabilities. We have 
developed alliances with other con- 
sultants and vendors, although 
we don't have vested interests in 
any of these people, and we will bid 
one against another. We are a one- 
Stop source for a lot of our clients, 
and many of them avail themselves 
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Janus Reiters and Kristen Hill tap 
the 'extra services' market. 


of those services.” But Design 
Management hasn't abandoned 
traditional architectural services 
either. “We have about a 60-to-40 
percent split between architectural 
services and project management. 
We've done projects where we 

did none of the design and all of 
the project management. We even 
had one client ask if we knew 
anyone who could design a new 
entrance for their building—they 
had forgotten we are architects too." 


Seven of the 30 firms responding to our survey had increases in 


offices compete against one another in an annual T-shirt-design competi- 
tion. The winning design is worn by members of all the offices when they 
attend their annual meeting as a symbol of unity. Hillier also awards travel 
certificates and an extra week's vacation to those who celebrate their 10th, 
15th, 20th, and 25th anniversaries with the firm. 

Some firms are practical, offering seminars, flexible scheduling 
to help employees care for their children, tuition, and even free flu shots. 


Finances 


The purpose of this survey was to learn about the best-managed firms, 
knowing that they might not necessarily be the most profitable. 
However, all 30 firms are financially healthy, even if not wealthy. Most of 
the firms shared confidential information concerning their 1995 billings, 
net service revenues, chargeability, and multipliers. 


billings that topped 20 percent. One firm with 20 employees increased its 
billings by a whopping 61 percent. AIA economist Baker says that con- 
sidering the amount of activity in the economy, "increases in total billings 
between 1994 and 1995 that range from 10 to 12 percent are fairly typi- 
cal.” He considers increases in the range of 20 percent to be quite high. 

Still, these increases in billings can be misleading. Over the 
same period, increases in Net Service Revenues (the amount of money 
left, including profit and overhead, after fees for consultants, subcontrac- 
tors, and reimbursables are subtracted) are much more modest than 
increases in total billings. This would indicate that a good deal of the 
extra money earned by these firms during 1995 was “pass-through” 
money, paid to consultants or suppliers outside the firms. 

Two additional numbers help factor out some of the variables of 
firm size and their net billings. The first is chargeability. This is the annual 
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Medium firm: The Hillier Group, 
Princeton, N.J. When an 
employee of Hillier Philadelphia was 
asked where the corporate culture 
of the Hillier Group comes from, he 
replied without hesitiation, "It comes 
from Bob Hillier.” Only Bob Hillier, 
FAIA, might disagree. Although the 
Hillier Group's aggressive growth 
from one office to eight in the last 
seven years is surely a reflection of 
Hillier’s entreprenuerial spirit, still, 
he steers the credit for the firm’s 
success away from himself, placing 
an extraordinary value on employ- 
ees’ loyality and longevity. “One of 
the reasons we've grown,” he says, 


Above: Bob Hillier. Middle: Hillier's 
Computer Training Lab. Below: 
The annual T-shirt design contest. 


"is | feel we have a commitment to 
give the people here a career. It's 
very anti-1990s, with all this corpo- 
rate shake-up stuff, but I think you 
owe people a career if they want it.” 

Hillier’s studio organization is 
one of the keys to successfully 
managing this far-flung architectural 
empire, which includes an office in 
Sydney, Australia. All of the offices 
except Sydney are connected 
through a wide-area computer 
network, facilitating the exchange of 
E-mail, drawings and construction 
documents, time sheets and other 
documents. Managers and business 
development people from all of the 
studios hold frequent teleconfer- 
ences. Each of the satellite offices 
operates as a separate studio, and 
is responsible for getting its own 


jobs, developing a “mini-business 
plan” for executing them. Project 
managers and studio group leaders 
are responsible for assuring that 
they are profitable. 

People are one part of the 
Hillier Group's recipe for success. 
Another is riding building markets 
while they are developing, abandon- 
ing them when they are mature, and 
making transitions into markets that 
may not necessarily be new but cur- 
rently have a high demand, like 
research-and-development labora- 
tories and big-box retail buildings. 
The group also jumps at the chance 
to take on emerging building types, 
like computer-telephone operations 
centers and casinos. The casino 
group evolved out of Hillier’s hospi- 
tality group and now seems to be 
evolving again, this time into an 
entertainment group. Currently, 
retirement communities and shop- 
ping malls are beginning to appear 
on the firm's CADD screens. 
Working on a number of building 
types at the same time within the 


firm eases the transition from one 
building type to another. 

In addition, the Hillier Group is 
taking an active role in pursuing the 
sort of non-traditional services 
and project delivery systems that 
architects are warned that they 
must pursue for success in the 
coming years. These include design- 
build, strategic facilities planning, 
construction management, and 
facilities management (complete 
with an innovative software product 
developed by the Hillier Group that 
is sold to clients). 

When questioned about who 
might succeed him at the helm of 
the Hillier Group when he retires 
in a few years, Bob Hiller avoids the 
question somewhat. "If asked to 
vote, most people around here 
would probably elect someone who 
is really good at design. That's not 
what a firm needs. You need a COO 
and a CFO. And, you'd better put 
together two five-year plans for suc- 
cession. Just in case the first one 
doesn't work.” 
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value of all billable hours (anything that can be put on timesheets and 
charged to jobs) divided by the firm's total annual wages and salaries 
(including marketing, business development and other non-billable 
wages). For example, if a firm's billable wages and salaries were $1,000,000 
and the total wages and salaries paid out were $1,400,000, their chargeabil- 
ity would be about 71 percent. 

In our study, these numbers varied between 60 and 70 percent. 
Of course, if all of the work done by a firm were billable, chargeability 
would be 100 percent. This might not necessarily be good however. Staff 
training, marketing and, perhaps some kinds of research, are not usually 
billable, but may very well pave the way to a firm's future success. 

The second number is the multiplier. This is the net-service 
revenue (as above, a firm's net billings minus the cost of consultants and 
reimbursables) divided by the firm's annual wages and salaries. The 
larger the multiplier, the less a firm is paying out in wages, with respect to 
the overall revenue coming in. A high number such as 3.5, may reflect 
that a firm is doing a good job of estimating the costs of doing work, and 
that it is negotiating its contracts to more than adequately cover the cost 
of doing business. The average multiplier for the firms we surveyed with 
50 or more employees was 3.1. The average for firms with less than 50 
employees was 3.5. 

We also asked the firms how many of their clients were repeats. 
Here there was a tremendous variation. Some firms had as much as 90 
percent repeat business, others only about 30 percent. It is comforting to 
have steady clients, and when as much as 90 percent of one's business is 
repeat, it probably indicates clients have a high level of satisfaction with 
the firm's work. But architectural markets are also constantly shifting. 
When the rate of repeat clients is too high, it may indicate that a firm is 
not developing new markets, and should market more aggressively. 


Change 


If there was one common theme that ran through most of the replies, it 
was that the only constant in the business of architecture is change. Many 
who commented specifically on innovation said that they are changing 
the way their offices are organized, from centralized departments that 
handle all of the projects that come into a firm into studios. Studios are 
smaller work groups that specialize in one or several building types and 
handle all aspects of each job, from design development through con- 
struction documents. This gives the firms greater flexibility to deal with 
changing market conditions, and helps break down the resistance some 
clients have to working with extremely large firms. 

While HKS, Inc. of Dallas has not converted to the studio sys- 
tem, it has developed “project clusters,” interdisciplinary teams of staff 
organized to work on multiple projects. These staff are “cross-trained,” in 
other words, they have spent time in both the production and design 
departments and understand the nuances of both of these areas. A spe- 
cial projects group delivers all of HKS' projects that have budgets of less 
than $5 million. HKS has also made a commitment to Total Quality 
Management, which they have retitled “Continuous Process Improve- 
ment.” Every service provided by the staff is reviewed in terms of quality, 
cost, and delivery to clients, with the firm emphasizing innovation to 
meet or exceed the client’s expectations. Employees at all levels are em- 
powered to change the firm’s work process if the change’s effectiveness 
can be statistically supported. 

One of the most important signs of change is the growing pres- 
ence of women and minorities in these firms. Out of 5,298 employees 
counted by the survey, 23 percent qualify as minorities, and 51 percent 
are women. However these figures do not separate professional women 


and minorities from those on support staff. A sampling of firms surveyed 
showed that 15 percent of professionals are minorities, and 18 percent are 
female. These numbers are about 3 percent better than the national aver- 
age for architects [see RECORD, November 1994, page 25]. 

Sylvia Kwan of Kwan Henmi Architecture Planning, San 
Francisco, notes that, “firms can create volumes of material about their 
affirmative action plans and do nothing. Or they can write very little and 
just do it. You have to really be committed and you really have to seek 
the people. I have a women-and-minority- (text continues on page 204) 
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FEATURES 


A Regular House Remodeled 
For a Special Way of Living 


HOW AN INGENIOUS CLIENT AND HIS ARCHITECTS 
CREATED SOLUTIONS-LARGE AND SMALL- 
TO MAKE A RESIDENCE MORE THAN IT SEEMS. 


The client's parents 
lived in a house built 
on a golf course in 
Palm Springs that gave 
him the idea to suggest 
the use of a narrow 
overhead door to allow 
access for his special 
bicycles (left and oppo- 
site). "They're very 
handy. Everybody who 
lived on the course had 
them for their golf 
carts,” he said. 


estled on a corner lot in a friendly Cambridge neighborhood is 
a classic 1930s Georgian Revival house that recently underwent 
an extensive remodeling. The work on the reconstructed brick 
street-side facades is so faithful to the original that only the 
viho who watched the demolition of all but a few hundred square 
feet of the original notice the difference. Boston architects Nick Winton 
and Alex Anmahian were inspired by their client, a dynamic, inventive 
software developer. 

If a house is a machine for living, the success of this collabora- 
tion might well be judged on how thoroughly the structure’s mechanical 
parts have been submerged—for behind the casework and plaster walls in 
this house, there are many machines, cabling for computers, and extensive 
wiring to control other electrical systems. Yet with only a few exceptions, 
the architects avoided making an overt expression out of these devices. 

This would not necessarily be an exceptional path for a pair of 
architects to take. But Anmahian and Winton's client depends upon either 
crutches or a wheelchair for mobility most of the time. Homes and insti- 
tutions that have been designed with too much reliance on accessibility 
manuals and institutional-hardware catalogs have a tendency to resemble 
the technical and sterile medical spaces that people who have been 
through physical rehabilitation would rather forget. 

Anmahian and Winton's client reiterates this point of view. “The 
way this stuff is typically presented,” he says, “is ‘Here are things you have 
to do when people are handicapped’ The more advanced way of thinking 
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is, Here are some clever things you can do when people are handicapped.’ 
But what I hope could be presented here, is, “Here is the overall challenge 
of designing a home. That includes all these other things, and, by the way, 
one of these things is accessibility." 

The architects have been clever. There is not, for example, a sin- 
gle stainless-steel grab bar anywhere. And no ramp leading to the front 
door. The innovative work is surprising because when the client first hired 
them his concerns were only to increase the square footage, and to get 
more light inside. 

The addition to the house is complex. “This also expresses the 
complexity of the client,” says Anmahian. “He was dissatisfied with what 
he termed ‘the details’ of the building. We translated his ideas into a more 
formally defined addition, rather than adding more Neoclassical brick 
and trim. That's what he was looking for. And when we would develop 
drawings that would show complex parts and pieces, that's when he 
would begin to get excited." Winton adds, "He wasn't interested in repli- 
cating the language of this house, which made it easy for us because we 
weren't either." 

The addition has the appearance of having been carved from a 
solid block of pure material. In this case, the material is mahogany, 
stained to a light color, that has been custom-milled and installed with a 
precision that is normally found only on handmade, interior casework. 
The house uses solid and permanent materials: lead-coated copper, slate, 
and bluestone, and on the interior, solid maple and ash casework and 
trim, and granite and terra-cotta countertops. In its use of wood inside 
and out, the addition bears a certain resemblance to Anmahian Winton's 
Minneapolis Pathways project [RECORD, July, 1994, page 78]: it is boxy 
and its detailing is not in the least fussy. 

"The handicap issues are no more important than any that 
come up in the design of a house,” says Anmahian. “These happen to be 
unique to this client in the same way a lot of issues are unique to other 
clients. His handicap was never a part of our discussions. It was always 
there, but it wasn't what drove the project." After a short period of time 
the client's handicap just became invisible, the architects claim. “He'd say, 
‘I need this for access, or I need this a certain way. I actually think solving 
the technical problems would have been relatively easy, but satisfying our- 
selves as architects, and providing for his need for incredible, fascinating 
moments—like when he comes out of his study into this beautifully 
daylit, three-story stairwell with its skylight and clerestories—these were 
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The drawbridge: An innovation 
in accessibility. One of the 
client's most creative ideas was 
suggesting a way to access either 
the main floor from the garage or 


the basement, using only one ramp. 


"Our client asked, 'Why not a bridge 
that moves?" says Anmahian. "You 
wouldn't necessarily suggest to a 
residential client, "let's make this 
2,000-pound thing that moves’, but 
he did make it happen. He made a 
lot of things happen.” 

Anmahian and Winton 
designed what the ramp would look 
like and its overall dimensions, 
developed performance specifica- 
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tions, and worked with Gillespie 
Corp., a speciality engineer and fab- 
ricator of elevators in western 
Massachusetts. The bridge uses a 
hybrid of ancient technologies, 
counterweights, and a more recent 
one, the hydraulic drive; "all of the 
components are stock, except for the 
structural frame,” says Anmahian. 
The prefabricated structural frame 
that supports the floor of the bridge 
and the handrails were assembled 
between two parallel supporting 
walls from sections. When the 
bridge is in the up position, (seen 
through a window in the garage wall 
above and left photo below) a per- 
manent ramp that allows access 
from the garage into the basement 
is revealed. When down, (below 
right) the ramp to the basement is 
covered and the drawbridge itself 
allows access from the garage onto 
the main floor. 

The actual mechanics of the 
bridge are more complicated than 
meets the eye. The weight of the 
bridge is balanced by counter- 


weights: lead bricks which are 
strung on a cable, and concealed in 
the side walls, which are actually 
steel trusses to counteract the 
moment loading of the bridge. (The 
slots where the counterweight 
cables attach to the drawbridge are 
seen on the left and right sides of 
the walls in the foreground below.) 
A key activates a pair of push-pull, 
short-stroke hydraulic jacks at the 
shortend of the ramp, and these 
move the bridge. Push-pull jacks 
are different than other types of 
jacks because they pull the ramp 
down, rather than simply allowing 
hydraulic fluid to disperse under the 
weight of the ramp, which would 
allow the ramp to drop without 
being controlled. 

An electrical solenoid is always 
controlling the flow of the hydraulic 
fluid. If power fails, the valves open 
and the counterweights return the 
drawbridge to its up position, so that 
no one can be trapped in the base- 
ment, a requirement for emergency 
egress. An automatic door at the 


bottom of the ramp opens any time 
the drawbridge is in the up position. 

For safety's sake the draw- 
bridge had to conform with any of 
the normal egress requirements, 
and according to Anmahian, it need- 
ed to work in such a way that any 
person could operate it intuitively. 

One of the advantages of 
designing a structure constructed of 
Stock components is that both the 
first cost is lower, as well as the cost 
of maintaining it. Any hydraulic ele- 
vator repair person can do 
maintenance. In fact, the hydraulic 
pumps are located remotely, in the 
mechanical room for the elevator. 

Leaving no opportunity to add 
wood and light untouched, the 
architects added maple panels to 
the sides of the drawbridge and the 
ceiling. Generous windows on the 
walls that parallel the structure allay 
any "dark-corridor" feeling. Low- 
voltage downlights with decorative 
glass rings installed on the under- 
side of the drawbridge light the 
ramp below. 
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The original intent of 
remodeling the house 
had little to do with 


Anmahian and Winton's 
client demanded a 


” 


“solid, enduring house; 
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The architects respond- 


accessibility issues: 
the client wanted more ed by specifying the 


daylight, and more best materials (right): 
space. One of the solu- custom-milled maho- 
tions (above) was the gany siding, bluestone, 
baffled lightwell slate roofing, and lead- 
installed over the coated copper flashing. 
stairs. Elsewhere new 

dormers and glazed 

wooden doors add 


additional light. 


the keys. Technical solutions should always become opportunities for 
architectural solutions." 

Many of the solutions to the client's needs are remarkable in 
their simplicity, but they illustrate what is possible if architects are willing 
to go beyond catalogs to find solutions and think through, hour by hour, 
almost every thing disabled people must do to function in their daily 
lives: how they bathe, how they dress, get their meals and groceries, the 
movements they must make. 

In fact, Anmahian and Winton's house may in some ways be 
more comfortable than normal for people who have no disabilities. The 
client's wife suggested a cabinet on the wall shared by the garage and 
kitchen. It opens to reveal a 4-in.-deep drawer. Groceries or packages 
(photo, page 121) can be loaded into the drawer, and slid into a space 
under the kitchen counter, where they can be unloaded. In the dressing 
room, closet rods inside the wardrobes are hung lower than normal, so 
that clothing is within reach, and drawers are at the base of the cabinets 
where the client can reach them easily (photo, page 121). 

Because the allowable footprint of the building was too small to 
accommodate both a ramp from the garage into the house and a ramp 
from the garage into the basement, a hydraulic-operated drawbridge was 
fabricated to accommodate both (sidebar, opposite). In the master bath, 
the chore of getting in and out of the bathtub/shower has been eased by a 
special hanging door system (detail, page 120). Automatic door bottoms 
on all of the exterior doors of the house eliminate clunky door thresholds, 
and allow a tight seal against water and drafts. In the garage, a narrow 
overhead door allows access for the client's hybrid hand-powered tricycles 
(photo, page 116) and his wife's regular bike so that the double garage 
doors don't have to be opened every time the bikes are used. 
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Anmahian and Winton’s client wanted to live in a “normal 
house,” but changing levels without ramps in a building that would start 
out as a three-story house (but would end up as a four-story house) was 
impossible without the use of an elevator. This was one of the sole insti- 
tutional concessions, yet the elevator is still disguised as much as possible. 
The door frames were detailed to receive wood trim, and there are no 
floor markers or up/down indicators. Just a single call-button. Trimmed 
out, the elevator doors look like closets. 

Among the more complex structural maneuvers was the 
underpinning of the existing footings and foundation walls so that new 
footings and foundations could be installed for a recirculating lap pool. 
To accommodate the depth and loads required for the pool, pumps and 
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The shower: Very clean 
details. In the master bath suite, 
the solution to getting in and out 
of the combination shower and 
bathtub without having to slide 
over sharp shower-door tracks 
was to have the 200-pound hang- 
ing glass doors drain into a flat, 
polished stainless-steel plate 
(right) that has continuous slots 
cut into it. (The weight of the doors 
keeps them from swinging from 


the force of the 60-gallon-per- 
minute waterfall that cascades 
from the long horizontal slot in 
the headwall, and a micro-switch 
keeps the water from running 
unless the doors are closed.) The 
water simply drains into the 
channels, down through pas- 
sages to holes in the side of the 
tub. The client says sitting under 
the waterfall is the perfect anti- 
dote for a stiff neck. 


machinery, the new foundations were some 17 feet below grade. “The 
pool was also an idea that wasn't in the original program,” says Winton. 
"But it turned out quite nicely, despite the fact that we had to excavate 
almost every square foot of the site to put it in.” Glazed wooden doors 
allow access to a small patio outside the pool room. 

Not every person can afford all of the accessibility features con- 
tained in this house. But disabled clients should engage the 
architect's ability to be creative in designing environments that not only 
make living easier, but give them space that is enjoyable to live in as well. 
As the owner himself suggests, ^I think there are a couple of lessons that 
come out of the house that are kind of useful to play back to people. 

"One is the collaboration between the client and the architects. 
I think that there's lots of talk about that, and I'm not sure that it really 
happens as easily as it did on this project. With a house, it's your life 
unfolding. And you end up having a very personal relationship with your 
architect. It's very important for the architect to take your input and turn 
it into things that do the job, and that they understand the things that 
need to be done. The one thing that my architects didn't do according to 
the spec that I gave them was that the quality level was dramatically 
higher than I asked for. It cost more than what I wanted, but to some 
extent, I'm finding myself appreciating things that I didn't appreciate to 
begin with." 

But the client also says the house stands on its own as good 
architecture, even without considering the special features that make life 
easier for him. “The house has 16 rooms, but more like 25 experiences to 
have; places to be with all the decks and so forth. The accessibility items 
and how we incorporated them are one aspect of the house. But all the 
other elements of the house really had nothing to do with any kind of 


Wardrobe drawers 
(above) are located 
near the floor, and door 
pulls and clothing are 
positioned within easy 
reach. Accessibility 
design involves think- 
ing out every move- 
ment the client would 
make through the day. 


The brainchild of the 
client's wife, a pass- 
through (right) con- 
nects the garage to the 
kitchen, to ease the 
unloading of groceries 
and other items from 
the kitchen to the car, 
and vice-versa. 


Project: Cambridge Residence 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Owner: withheld 

Architect: Anmahian Winton 
Architects—Alex Anmahian, Nick 
Winton, partners-in-charge; 

Scott Brown, Katarina Edlund, staff 
Interior Designer: Repertoire—Celeste 
Cooper; Classic Restoration—Peter Labau 


Consultants: Gregorian Engineers 
(structural); Atlantic Heating and Air 


Conditioning (hvac); Gillespie 
Corp.—John Linsley (hydraulic lifting 
ramp); Ripman Lighting 
Consultants—Chris Ripman (light- 
ing); Chimera Designed 
Lighting—Michael Eberle 

General contractor: M.F. Reynolds 


physical handicap. I think it's really important that the spirit of the house 
play an important role when we discuss it, as opposed to, 'Here's a really 
cool house with all kinds of accessibility stuff? 

“The issue we started out with was light,” he reiterates. “How are 
we going to increase and make sense of daylight in the house? And to me 
the incorporation of the skylights and the way that the architects did it, 
gives it this gentle, warm glow of light all throughout the house and with 
the dormers. But because of all the baffles, it isn't what people would con- 
sider a skylight at all—it's more like a lightwell. 

"And so the house has five dormers and two skylights, and lots 
of glazed doors and outdoor patios. And that desire for light really drove 
the entire design. That's where it all started, with the addition and putting 
the lightwell over the stairs. It's one of those things that is so subtle that 
you don't notice it after awhile. But it works and it's something that I 
enjoy very much.” 

Some elements of the design simply offer tactile pleasures. “The 
waterfall in the bathroom has nothing to do with my handicap. It’s just 
something to enjoy. Both my wife and I work with computers all day long, 
and our necks get stiff. And, guess what, when people come over they say, 
Tve just gotta try it; because everybody’s neck gets stiff. 

“People inadvertently wind up focusing on the accessibility things 
done in a space. To me the best accessibility things are done in a way so that 
I don’t have to see them. I don’t want to feel there are barriers so, frankly, I 
can just enjoy my home. We tore down half of the house in part because it 
was a foot and a half different in 
height. It had a ramp when we 
bought it, and a foot and a half 
doesn’t sound like much but if you 
have to go up and down it many 
times during the day with a baby on 
your lap, it’s a huge deal. There are 
some things whose goal is to be 
transparent, and other things whose 
goal is to be the life of the house.” m 


Manufacturer's Sources: 

Elastomeric roofing: Firestone 
Casement windows: Duratherm 
Double-hung windows: Pella 
Hydraulic elevator: Beckwith Elevator 
Hydraulic ramp: Gillespie Corp. 
Skylights: Wasco 

Window-door combination: 
Duratherm 
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You Just Can't Sweep Great Products Like These Under The Rug 


Most great products deserve to be out in the open. 
But Comfort Base, 4-Way Floor Decking and 440 
Carpetboard are each designed neither to be seen — 
nor heard. That's because they offer superior 
sound-deadening as well as insulation and structural 
qualities. 4-Way Floor and 440 Carpetboard are 
also exceptional alternatives to concrete floors. 

All three products are designed and manufactured 


for use in a variety of flooring applications. 
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4 ZETAREN LOAkD — Install over new or old wood sub-flooring, ) 
-in high or low-rise apartments, offices, hotels, and motels, and better-quality 
__ homes — provides sound deadening and impact noise reduction and 
transmission control. Available in 1/2”, 5/8” and 3/4” thicknesses. 


- 1” applications are achieved by doubling up 1/2" board. 
When you examine these products in greater detail, 


you'll soon understand why 
they're the best ideas under the rug. 


Made Entirely From Recycled Newsprint. Made in the U.S.A. 
See us at the 1997 NAHB Show Booth 7100 
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AWAYA FLOOR DECKING — A structural > 
noise-deadening sub-floor and insulating carpet $ 
underlayment for low-rise condominium and apartment 
developments, nursing homes, motels, professional buildittgs 

and homes — an excellent alternative to ply-wood. f 


underlayment for carpet, free-floating vf oustoorsotother floore 
insulates and softens for more comía —— ^ 


QG JU M P A N Y 
Box 7240 

West Trenton, NJ 08628 

Tel: 800-257-9491 or see us on our web site at: 
www.homasote.com 
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olbe & Kolbe's high performance, low maintenance K-Kron exterior finishsiSs 
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protects OUT 
finish, K-Kron 
withstands the elements, even the corrosive abilities of saltair with ease. While it 


XN Pewprotects and adds beauty to your project, it provides peacé'ofmind. Kolbe & Kolbe 
“offers PEO year film warranty direct to homeowners arodnqthe world. 


For a PR produc ore about our K-Kron exterior finish, 
please call: 1-800- à m ) 
Kolbe & Kolbe 


Beautify your home with wood windows and doors Millwork Co., Inc. 
CIRCLE 57 ON INQUIRY CARD 


now available in 16 standard colors. Our K-Kron system beautifully 


windows and doors without obscuring the wood's details. A dura 


| BUILDING TYPES STUDY 745 


THE NEW URBANISTS 


The Second Generation 


TACKLING PROJECTS IN THE INNER CITY AND THIRD-WORLD COUNTRIES, 
THESE LATTER-DAY PLANNERS ARE TAKING THE MOVEMENT IN NEW DIRECTIONS. 


Miami 

The Hometown Plan by Dover, Kohl 
& Partners aims to transform a 
deteriorating South Miami area into 
vibrant mixed-use neighborhoods. 


Ecuador 


Using canals as water-retention devices, 
Correa Valle Valle of Miami have 
planned a new community near the 
port city of Guayaquil. 


Detroit 
In the Weber Block, the firm Archive D.S. 
is upgrading existing housing 


and adding new live-work lofts to a 
tough part of town. 


Mercer Island 

Just outside Seattle, Lennertz Coyle € 
Associates is bringing some urban 
values to a place known for its suburban 
strip development. 


Chicago 
Farr Associates is reviving the Parkside 
neighborhood by playing on its 


strengths: access to mass transit and a 
location next to Garfield Park. 


by Beth Dunlop 


For a decade or so, the New Urbanism was the province of just a handful 
of practitioners—most notably Andres Duany and Elizabeth Plater- 
Zyberk in Florida and Peter Calthorpe in California. From the start, their 
projects—among them Seaside (in the Florida panhandle), Kentlands 
(outside of Washington, D.C.), and Laguna West (near Sacramento, 
Calif.)—were the focus of one of the most intense debates in the planning 
profession. Some critics hailed these new "traditional towns" as the next 
great places to live, while others dismissed them as artificial communities 
dressed up in historicist architecture. Many in the profession saw them as 
a passing phase, assuming the New Urbanism would go the way of 
Deconstructionism. It did not. Instead, the ranks of traditional town 
planners continue to grow. 

A new generation of New Urbanists is coming of age. No less 
fervent or idealistic than their mentors, these latter-day New Urbanists 
carry the movement's banner but are unafraid to diverge a bit. 
Responding in part to criticism that the first wave of New Urbanist pro- 
jects were mostly middle-class, suburban developments comfortably 
buffered from the hard realities of urban America, the second generation 
of New Urbanists (as well as many of the first generation) are now apply- 
ing the principles of traditional town planning to a wider range of 
projects—including ones in the inner city and third-world countries. 

And as public policies shift and governmental entities ranging 
from small towns to state planning departments to the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development start to question post-war 
Modernist planning principles—these younger New Urbanists are help- 
ing to set the agenda for the next century. Their clients range from federal 
agencies to what architect Victor Dover of Miami calls "the regular, just- 
walking-around folks." 

Although the New Urbanists are anything but a homogenous 
group, they share a common set of ideas that they agreed on in a 1991 
document known as “the Ahwahnee Principles? Named for the historic 
lodge in Yosemite National Park where the planners met, the principles 
state that planning "should be in the form of complete and integrated 
communities containing housing, shops, work places, schools, parks, and 
civic facilities,” and that these activities should be “within easy walking 


Beth Dunlop, RECORD's Miami correspondent, has written four books on architecture. 
Her most recent titles are Building A Dream: The Art of Disney Architecture and 
Miami: Trends and Traditions. 
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distance of each other" and “of transit stops.” The document goes on to 
say ^a community should contain a diversity of housing types to enable 
citizens from a wide range of economic levels and age groups to live 
within its boundaries" and "should contain an ample supply of special- 
ized open space in the form of squares, greens, and parks.” In addition, 
the principles call for networks of streets and paths that encourage pedes- 
trian and bicycle activity and for the use of greenbelts and wildlife 
corridors to define the edges of communities and protect them from 
development. 


Latest projects address key complaints 


The new wave of New Urbanists is just beginning to move from drawings 
to construction. But many of the latest projects address complaints made 
by critics of the movement's early work: that all too often plans were 
made for “greenfield” sites beyond existing urban cores, that low-income 
groups were given only lip service, and that practitioners dealt mostly 
with private developers and only rarely with public housing. 

Consider these examples of work from second-generation New 
Urbanists. The five-year-old Portland firm of Lennertz Coyle & Associates 
recently worked on the 1995 revision of the Oregon Transportation 
Planning Code, setting forth principles to determine which streets should 
have strong retail and commercial orientation and which should be park- 
ways. Dover, Kohl & Partners of Miami has done an urban-infill plan for 
what Victor Dover calls “the hardscrabble-poor” downtown Orlando 
neighborhood of Parramore. Rick Williams of Van Meter Williams Pollack 
in San Francisco is using the tenets of the New Urbanism to grapple with 
ways to rework tough public housing projects (in such places as South- 
Central Los Angeles), and he is taking a similar approach on the 
“campuses” of some of California's big biotech companies; in both cases, 
he is bringing things down to a more human scale and creating a clearer 
definition of public and private space. 

Portland architect William Lennertz, who as a former project 
manager for Duany and Plater-Zyberk (DPZ) shepherded such commu- 
nities as Seaside and Kentlands from sketches to construction, says he sees 
fewer "greenfields" planning projects in the future and a greater emphasis 


Two by Dover, Kohl: 
Okeechobee, Fla. 
(above) and Rustville 
& Fort Negley (below) 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


on work in central cities (as is going on in cities 
ranging from Providence, R.I. to Cleveland to Los 
Angeles). “What I have learned,” says Lennertz, “is 
that Oregon is now confronting problems that 
the rest of the country will soon have to confront. 
The battles we have to fight are set out before us 
in our existing urban fabric, in our suburbs, in towns with main streets 
that have become state highways, in big-lot residential areas that will have 
to diversify to survive. I know that there's a tremendous appetite and need 
for communities, real communities, out there among the populace.” 

Having preached the need for new planning and zoning codes 
that allow apartments to be built above stores, granny flats to be included 
in single-family homes, streets to be narrowed, and other such *neo-tra- 
ditional" devices, the New Urbanists won over a growing number of city 
and state officials during the 1980s and early 1990s. 

Now they are starting to win important friends on the federal 
level as well. At the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD), for example, several programs have now adopted the tenets of the 
New Urbanism. “As we move forward on public housing, demolishing 
high rises, reducing densities, and creating mixed-income environments 
and really livable communities, we are embracing New Urbanism,’ states 
Marc Weiss, special assistant to HUD Secretary 
Henry Cisneros. “It’s not just a style,” says Weiss. 
“What the New Urbanism is really about is 
community planning and urban design, and it 
is a really good approach not just for trans- 
forming public housing but for rebuilding 
cities in general.” 

When HUD began to explore New 
Urbanist principles, looking into new ways to 
replace or revamp public housing projects and 
renew dangerous, derelict neighborhoods, it was 
“first generation” architects such as Ray Gindroz, 
AIA, of UDA Architects in Pittsburgh who took 
up the challenge. But as the work in transform- 
ing public housing and rebuilding inner-city 
neighborhoods filters out, it will often go to the 
younger firms. “Certainly we have planted a lot 
of seeds at the local level,” says Weiss. 

To date, the second generation of New 
Urbanists has worked with far less fanfare than 
the first; often, the jobs they take have been less 
glamorous than say, Seaside, and on a smaller 
scale—fixing up a main street in such decidedly 
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Lennertz Coyle & 
Associates' plan for 
Bend, Ore., turns a 
parking lot into a new 
civic square (below). 


Van Meter Williams 
Pollack redesigned 
outdoor spaces at 
Genentech's campus in 


(opposite top). Looney 
Ricks Kiss designed 
rowhouses at Harbor 


Town in Memphis 
(opposite bottom). 


South San Francisco 


unsexy places as Fort Pierce, Fla., a current project of Dover, Kohl, or the 
Weber Block in Detroit, a small urban infill housing project that Archive 
D.S. has under way. 


More projects are downtown 


Indeed, much more of the work now being done in the name of tradi- 
tional town planning (another moniker for the New Urbanism) is in 
inner-city areas. Much of what is being done, too, is fixing places that 
went wrong, imbuing them with the movement's idealism, rather than 
creating new idealistic towns from scratch. 

"It's fundamental," says Richard Bernhardt, planning director 
for the city of Orlando, Fla., where the codes include traditional city 
design standards and where Dover, Kohl’s plan for revitalizing the down- 
town neighborhood of Parramore paved the way for two additional 
in-city traditional town planning projects being done by other firms. "It's 
building a community, not just a development project," asserts Bernhardt. 
“It is mending the community, putting it back together.” Often it is work 
that, as Victor Dover says, requires “surgical skills” such as filling in park- 
ing lots rather than demolishing the existing urban fabric. i 

Says J. Carson Looney, AIA, of Looney Ricks Kiss of Memphis: 
“We do some land planning, but the majority of what we do is take an 
existing land plan and fix it and then do the architecture.” 

If the earliest New Urbanists were fairly orthodox about its 
terminology and methodology, they have also had to be the standard- 
bearers. “They are more formal and focused on the recipe,” says Jaime 
Correa of Miami. “We can afford to be less rigid, less reflective and more 
pragmatic.” His firm, Correa Valle Valle, has created a model code for the 
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environmentally precarious Florida Keys that stretches the New Urbanist 
planning lexicon to include such offbeat (but useful) terms as *hamlet" as 
a zoning type. 

In their work in South and Central America, Correa Valle Valle 
have found themselves working with new governments and having to 
persuade entrenched military establishments to embrace their plans. 
Williams, working with public housing tenants, has to summon all his 
persuasive powers as well. “We do enjoy working on complex projects,” 
says Williams, “but they can't always be as pure. In some ways we can't be 
as philosophical about it. We're trying to work on projects that have a lot 
of issues—social issues, philosophical ones, financial issues—and you 
can't solve them all with design." 

Among this "second generation" of New Urbanists there is a 
growing understanding of the nuts and bolts of the development process. 
For example, Looney Ricks Kiss uses Jim Constantine, a market research 
expert from New Jersey, as a “front man,” to determine what will be 
acceptable to potential buyers. For example, Constantine did market-pref- 
erence surveys for a new town near Austin, Tex., that Looney's firm is 
designing. The surveys helped determine which types of houses and what 
elements of the town would be built first. Says Looney, “We've got to 
make sure we look at the reality. You've got to take what is good philo- 
sophically and make it apply. But if you don't get it built it's just a book" 

Stylistically, this generation is a divergent group consisting of 
some diehard Modernists and some entrenched Classicists—with most 
falling into a historicist category somewhere in between. All of them, with 
no exceptions, express a debt to their mentors—particularly Duany and 
Plater-Zyberk and Calthorpe. 

Though the call for traditional town planning expertise comes 
from all five continents, the younger New Urbanists also find work in 
their own backyards. Dover, Kohl, for example, has done a massive two- 
part "Hometown" plan for the town of South Miami, which includes a 
strategy for the incremental replacement of old-style public housing with 
a variety of lower-income dwellings, public and private. In true practice- 
what-you-preach fashion, the firm's office is over a shop on the town's 
main street. Similarly, Archive D.S. is at work on a series of new urban 
housing projects near the firm's office, a 1909 Daniel Burnham building in 
downtown Detroit. 

Having laid out the precepts of traditional town planning with 
some specificity in the Ahwahnee Principles, the movement has taken on 
the ways of a formal organization with the founding in 1993 of the 
Congress for the New Urbanism, chaired by Plater-Zyberk and run by 
designer/author Peter Katz. 

For sake of definition, one might group as "first generation" 
New Urbanists such architects as Stephanos Polyzoides and Elizabeth 
Moule of Los Angeles, Dan Solomon of Berkeley, Ray Gindroz of UDA 
Architects, Robert A.M. Stern, FAIA, of New York City, and Jaquelin 
Robertson, FAIA, of New York City, almost all of whom have been involved 
in one or more aspects of traditional planning since the mid 1980s. 


Working with, rather than against, each other 


A mark of the movement, however, is its collegiality. “We constantly work 
with each other. This whole thing is a big soup,” says Duany. And indeed 
it is. DPZ, for example, worked on the initial planning phases of 
Celebration, the Walt Disney Co.’s new town near Orlando that was even- 
tually planned by Stern and Robertson. Gindroz, however, wrote 
Celebration's Pattern Book, which offers the town's architectural code, 
and Looney is designing dozens of houses for Celebration using the 
Stern/Robertson plan and the Gindroz pattern book. Dover, Kohl and 


Correa Valle Valle from Miami worked with Mark Schimmenti and town 
planner R. Geoffrey Ferrell, both DPZ alumni, to do a plan for Riviera 
Beach in Palm Beach County, Fla. 

It is a missionary movement, in many ways. The list of believers 
includes such mayors as Joseph Reilly of Charleston, S.C., Jon Norquist of 
Minneapolis, and Dennis Archer of Detroit, and countless zoning and 
planning officials from all over the country, most of whom avidly spread 
the word at conferences, in lectures, and even on the Internet. One such 
example is Demitri Baches of Belmont, N.C., who has put his town's 
entire zoning code (a Traditional Neighborhood Development code) onto 
the Internet (http:/www.sips.state.nc.us/Belmont/planning.htm) to be 
downloaded free by anyone who has Microsoft Word for Windows and 
enough computer capacity. A number of municipalities also have Websites 
from which town plans can be downloaded or printed out: two such 
places are the new town of Fairview Village in Portland, Ore., 
(http:/www.fairviewvillage.com) and the existing community of Mercer 
Island near Seattle (http:/www.halcyon.com/mmatt//mihome.htm), both 
designed by Lennertz Coyle. 

“People who have problems with the 
whole New Urbanist movement have the feeling 
that it’s incredibly one-dimensional, and when 
you look at the pictures, they can seem one- 
dimensional and suburban,” says Williams. 
“People will say the problem is that it hasn’t 
been inclusive enough, that it doesn’t include, 
for example, low-income housing. But in fact, it 
does. We just have to enrich the vocabulary.” 

The “second generation,” if you will, 
includes architects who may have been at work 
in the 1980s but usually for other architects, 
learning at the side of Calthorpe or Duany and 
Plater-Zyberk. Indeed, charting the growth of 
even this young a movement (Seaside was born 
in the late 1970s, but the term New Urbanism 
wasn't coined for another decade) takes the 
skills of a genealogist. 

Victor Dover and Joe Kohl, for exam- 
ple, came to the University of Miami in 1985, 
then founded a firm that does graphic imaging 
on computers (^We thought if we could get 
people to visualize, they'd stop making such bad 
decisions,” said Kohl). Eventually, they went back 


to the University of Miami and were among the first graduates of the 
school's Suburb and Town Planning Program (founded by Plater-Zyberk 
and Duany), then opened their own firm. 

That firm was initially a four-way partnership with Jaime 
Correa and Erick Valle who now, along with Estela Valle, have their own 
firm. Correa had come to Miami in 1979 as a young architecture graduate 
seeking work with Arquitectonica; but when he got there with a portfolio 
full of urban design work, he was dispatched to the newly founded DPZ 
(Duany and Plater-Zyberk had just split off from Arquitectonica) where 
he was put to work on a project called Seaside. 

Erick Valle, who was born in Costa Rica, is a University of Miami 
graduate with degrees in architecture and suburb and town planning. 
Estela Valle is a Cuban refuge who came to Miami in the Mariel boatlift; 
she worked for DPZ for eight years before joining her husband and Correa. 

Lennertz of Lennertz Coyle of Portland, had Duany as his 
Harvard thesis advisor then eventually went to work for DPZ. Ultimately, 
he moved to Portland, where he linked up with Steve Coyle. 

Rick Williams, whose firm is Van Meter Williams Pollack in San 
Francisco, took a course taught by Calthorpe at the University of 
California at Berkeley, and then went on to work for him. 

But if many of the new New Urbanist firms have not fallen very 
far from the family tree, others came into it all on their own. The partners 
in Archive D.S.—Mark Nickita, Dorian Moore, and Kevin Borsay—and 
Carson Looney in Memphis, for example, looked at cities and places they 
loved, figured out what made them great, and incorporated those ideas 
into their own designs. Only later did they discover there were planners 
and architects around the country working the same vein. 

At a time when many architects are still struggling to get work, 
most of the New Urbanists—of both generations—are quite busy. With 
government agencies from local planning offices to HUD increasingly 
receptive to New Urbanist principles and clients in foreign countries as far 
away as India and Japan, demand remains strong for the services of New 
Urbanist planners—perhaps strong enough to launch a third generation. m 
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Hometown Plan 
South Miami, Florida 


DOVER, KOHL'S PLAN FOR AN INNER-CITY AREA CALLS 
FOR MIXED-USE DEVELOPMENT AND PEDESTRIAN ACTIVITY. 


Project: Hometown Plan, South 
Miami, Florida 

Clients: South Miami Hometown, Inc. 
(nonprofit); City of South Miami; State 
of Florida Energy Office 
Planner/architect: Dover, Kohl & 
Partners (Phases I and II)—Scott Boe, 
Marice Chael, Victor Dover, 

Jason Dunham, R. Geoffrey Ferrell, 
Douglas Frost, Robert Gray, 

Steve Hafer, Ross Halle, Mimi Kelly, 
Joseph Kohl, Barbara Lamb-Ortega, 
Cristina Lopez, Miriam Tropp, 

Kevin Young, project team 
Consultants: Holland & Knight (legal, 
Phases I and II); Barton Aschman 
Associates (transportation, Phases I 
and II); Judson e Partners (neighbor- 
hood liaison, Phase II) 

Financing: Upfront costs raised by 
South Miami Hometown, Inc., mostly 
from commercial property owners, 
matched by the City of South Miami 
and the State of Florida Energy Office. 
Street improvements are being made 
incrementally by the City of South 
Miami, funded in part by a special gas 
tax. Sunset Drive improvements 

are being paid for by developers in 
exchange for exceptions to regulations. 


Projects written by Clifford A. Pearson. 


Project area 
55 acres (28 city blocks) for Phase I; 
350 acres (86 blocks) for Phase II. 


Major components, Phase I 
Retail development (504,000 sq ft), 
restaurants (21,400 sq ft), offices 
(377,500 sq ft), cinemas (20,000 sq 
ft), civic buildings (28,225 sq ft), 
hotel (75 rooms), apartments (568 
units), single-family houses (39 units). 


Existing conditions 

A public-private collaboration, the 
Hometown project calls for the 
redevelopment of an aging, mostly 
African-American district in 

South Miami. Although scarred by 
dilapidated buildings and over- 
sized parking lots, the area has a 
Metrorail station, a good street 
grid, some historic buildings, 

a close-in location, and an intact 
sense of community. The South 
Dixie Highway cuts through 

the area, separating Phase | to the 
south from Phase Il to the north. 


Major tasks, Phase II 
Narrow car lanes, widen sidewalks, 


walks on Sunset Drive; encourage 
development of larger, mixed-use 
buildings on Sunset Drive; encour- 
age development of infill projects; 
encourage development of a greater 
mix of housing types; reconfigure 
existing public housing complex 
over time, replacing “campus-style” 
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: buildings with more traditional build- : 
t ings that have individual street : 
; addresses and defensible outdoor 
i spaces (drawings, right). 


: Design/planning approach ; 
i The planners set out to reinforce the : 
i sense of distinct neighborhoods— — : 
i one south of South Dixie Highway 

: and two north of it. The project calls 
; for redeveloping the main shopping 
; street, Sunset Drive, to create a 

: more pedestrian-oriented experi- 

: ence. To do this, sidewalks will 

i be widened, car lanes reduced, and 
; mixed-use buildings erected. In 

i an important break with Modernist 
: planning, the project replaces 

i land-use zoning with design con- — : 
; ventions. This change allows greater : 

: flexibility in the uses of buildings, — : | 
i but stipulates the placement 

; of buildings on their sites (pushing 
i them to their main street fronts), 

i location of parking (usually behind — : 
i buildings), minimum building heights : 
(to create a uniform street wall), : 
i and use of arcades and porches. 


: Project status 
and plant trees on median and side- ; 
: 1992 and 1994, and the Hometown 
i District Overlay Ordinance was 

i adopted in 1993. Street improve- 

; ments are going ahead, while the 

: city is working on a model block 

: and developers are starting projects, 
: the largest being a $200-million 

: retail center. 


Public charrettes were held in 


x a d S E aaa Sa L3 Computerized image including wider side- 
a i = (left) shows planned walks, new trees, 
improvements for and larger buildings 

a demonstration block, fronting the street. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


A 
ov SOUTA MAWI 


HYPOTHETICAL ROOF PLAN 
a: Taxes is 


January 20, 1993 pu 
LJ 


Site plan (top right) and large plan (above) 
shows existing shows hypothetical 
conditions in Phase I, build-out of Phase I. 
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Incae Neighborhood Plan 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 


A NEW TOWN BY CORREA VALLE VALLE WILL OCCUPY A SERIES OF 
ISLANDS SURROUNDED BY CANALS. - 


Project: Incae Neighborhood Plan, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 

Planner: Correa Valle Valle, Inc.— 
Jaime Correa, Erick Valle, Estela Valle, 
Eduardo Chamorro, Manuel 
Fernandez-Noval, Charles Barrett, 
project team 

Architect-of-record: Eduardo 
Chamorro, Architect 
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Project area 
125 acres of development on a 180- 
acre site. 


: in each direction define a network 
i of smaller blocks and streets where 
i paved plazas and plazoletas 


: are interwoven to provide a variety 


Major components 

The masterplan covers the design 
of a new community 10 miles from 
downtown Guayaquil and includes 
six development areas with a 
variety of uses, such as residential, 
sports, educational, and commer- 
cial. Most of the areas are on 
islands surrounded by littoral canals 
and waterways. 


Design/planning approach 

A 30 percent water-retention-cover- 
age requirement was a driving factor ; 
in the design of this self-sufficient 
community outside of the port city 
of Guayaquil. Turning the require- 
ment into a major feature of their 
design, the planners surrounded 
various neighborhoods with canals, 
lakes, and waterways. Six areas 

of development are included inthe — : 
town: two residential neighborhoods ] 
on individual islands, a community — : 
meeting hall and sports complex 
on another island, a university 
campus on fourth island, a retail/ 
office/residential area along an 
adjacent highway, and a park bor- 
dering the town. 


Historic precedents 

The design of the community is ; 
based on the ancient Laws of Indies. : 
Square blocks of 100 meters (330 ft) : 


: of public outdoor spaces and 

i offer views of civic buildings. The 

i design of the university building 

i emulates the courtyard organization 
: of traditional monasteries found 

; in Guayaquil and has a rear loggia 

t offering views of the mountains. 

: In residential areas, only one build- 

; ing type—the courtyard house—is 

i used, as is customary in this part į 
: of South America. This kind of house, : 
i though, has long proved to be 

i flexible, allowing production of large, 


: medium, and small houses next to 

t each other. The masterplan also 

; follows the local tradition of land 

t subdivision, which prohibits the joining 
: of adjacent lots, while encouraging 

i their subdivision into smaller pieces. 
i The rule accommodates growing 

i and extended families. 


: Project status 

i Ground-breaking is scheduled 

i to start in December 1997 and con- 
t struction will continue for about 

: 10 years. A “town architect" will be 


named by the Incae soon and 


: will be in charge of implementing 
i the masterplan. 


The centerpiece of 

the new community is 
an academic island 
with a university 
campus (in center of 
plan, left). The $2.5- 
million school will be 
80-percent subsidized 
by the Ecuadorian 
Family Trust Fund. 

The first building at the 
university (opposite 
bottom) will have a 
courtyard organization 
like those at monaster- 
ies in Guayaquil. 

A loggia on the rear of 
the building (left 
bottom) will provide 

a covered space for 
students. 


Directly behind the 
university is an island 
with a meeting hall 
and sports fields 
(drawing left). On either 
side of the school 

are square islands with 
residential neighbor- 
hoods. Funding for 
these neighborhoods 
will be provided by 
private developers and 
property owners. 

Each neighborhood is 
organized into blocks 
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measuring 100 meters 
by 100 meters (330 ft 
by 330 ft) and has 
just one building type, 
the courtyard house, 
which can be built ina 
variety of sizes. 


The Weber Block 
Detroit, Michigan 


IN A TOUGH NEIGHBORHOOD, ARCHIVE D.S. IS INTRODUCING 
LIVE/WORK LOFTS TO ADD DIVERSITY. 


Project: The Weber Block, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Client: Midtown Development Group, 
Inc.—Robert Slattery, president 
Planner/architect: Archive D.S.— 
Mark Nickita, Dorian Moore, design 
principals; Kevin Borsay, principal; 
Marcus Colonna, design assistant 


Project area 
15.4 acres (four city blocks). 


Major components 

Renovation and new construction 
including: 80 infill rowhouse dwelling 
units, 30 live-work lofts, 50 
apartments, and 13,000 sq ft of 
commercial space. 


Existing conditions 

Located in the Willis/Seldon Historical 
Resources District in the Cass 
Corridor, this project is in one of 
Detroit's most decayed and eco- 
nomically depressed areas. Although 
characterized by urban blight, the 
area—like many other inner-city 
neighborhoods—is equipped with the 
utilities, parks, clearly defined com- 
mercial districts, and other infra- 
structure that are integral parts of 
New Urbanist planning. Most 

of the existing structures are brick 
apartment buildings and wood- 
frame residences. “The challenge 
comes from weaving in the new with 
the existing to create a seamless 
whole,” says architect Mark Nickita, 
an Archive D.S. principal. 


Design/planning approach 
Because security is a key concern in 
this economically depressed part 

of town, the project is designed as 

a series of what the planners call 
“hardened blocks” with solid lines of 
buildings fronting directly on the 
street. By providing a limited number 


—— ——————— 
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: of access points to its internal 

t organization, the hardened block 
: allows residents to take control 
i of their environment. Cutting through : 
: the center of the block is an i 
: “internal street” that is a pedestrian- ; 
i scaled spine providing access to ; 
i parking and landscaped areas 

i in which residents can gather. At — : 
i certain locations along the perimeter : 
: of the blocks, suspended-metal 

; panels act as screens for parking 

: lots and can be sold as billboards to 
; provide an extra revenue source. 


: Building types 

: An important aspect of the project 

: is its use of three kinds of residen- 

: tial/office/loft buildings. The idea 

| is that these mixed-use buildings 

: will bring a diversity of activities and 
: residents to the area. The largest 

i of these buildings is a multi-unit 

t structure (model photo, this page 

; and item 5 on site plan, opposite) 

i with retail or cafe space and internal 
; parking on the ground floor, single- 

: height living spaces on the second 

: floor, and double-height units with 

: sleeping lofts above. All of the units 

t in the building can be used for living 
: or working. Single-family rowhouses 
: will also allow live/work situations 

: in loft spaces, while townhouses will 
: offer duplexes above flats. 


: Project status 
i Urban design began in 1996 and is 
l being followed with architectural 


; design development this year. 

: Construction is scheduled to start in 
: early 1998 with low-rise buildings 

i to be completed by the end of 1998 
i and the multi-story loft building 

i to be finished by September 1999. 


Funding 

: About 70 percent of the money will 

; be loaned by a local banking institu- 
: tion, while 25 percent will be public 

| funds from the City of Detroit and 

; the U.S. Department of Housing and 
; Urban Development (HUD). About 

: 5 percent of the money will come 

i from nonprofit community groups. 


: Construction systems 

; Steel-frame for multi-story buildings; 
t pre-engineered rigid steel-frame for 
: low-rise buildings. 


PWN BP 


Drawing (left) and plan (below) and photograph 
(bottom) show what (opposite below) show 
the Weber Block would existing conditions. 

be like after new and Model (opposite top) is 
renovated construction of multistory residen- 
is completed. Plan tial/office/loft building. 
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Mercer Island Town Center 
Mercer Island, Washington 


ENHANCED MASS TRANSIT AND PEDESTRIAN-FRIENDLY SHOPPING ARE 
KEYS TO LENNERTZ COYLE'S PLAN. 


Project: Mercer Island Town Center 
Redevelopment, Mercer Island, 
Washington (just east of Seattle) 
Clients: City of Mercer Island and 
Regional Transportation Authority of 
the State of Washington 
Planner/architect: Lennertz Coyle 

& Associates—William Lennertz, 
principal-in-charge; Steve Coyle, prin- 
cipal; William Dennis, project designer; 
Laurence Qamar, designer 

Charrette team: William Lennertz, 
Steve Coyle, William Dennis, 

Laurence Qamar, Randall Imai, Marcy 
McInelly, John Borofski 

Consultants: Mark Hinshaw, 

Bill Williams, Gary Schaefer, Michael 
Steffen, C.R. Douglas (architecture 
and planning); Greg Easton, Norman 
Peterson (financial) 
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Project area 
60 acres (15 city blocks). 


Major components 
Redevelopment of a suburban com- 
mercial strip into a mixed-use 
avenue with pedestrian activity; two 
new public plazas—a Station 
Square and a Civic Square; new 
cross streets to reduce size of some 


housing with a mix of apartments 
and townhouses; mixed-use infill 
buildings with retail on ground floor 
and offices or housing above. 


Design/planning approach 

A goal of this project is to convert a 
place known for sprawl into a more 
pedestrian-oriented, mixed-use 
downtown. Anchoring the north and 
south ends of the core area will be 
two new outdoor spaces. Taking a 
cue from the transit-oriented plans 
of first-generation New Urbanist 
Peter Calthorpe, this project origi- 
nally proposed a new light-rail line 


that would run alongside an existing : 


highway. The light-rail won't be built, 
but funding for a new trunk bus 
line was recently approved by the 


city. Retail and daycare at the Station : 


Square, along with a cinema com- 
plex, new shops, and a hotel will 


turn the station into a hub of activity. : 


Pedestrian orientation 
The plan also calls for transforming 
78th Avenue—now a commercial 


: strip of isolated stores and park- 

; ing—into a tree-lined, pedestrian- 
; oriented shopping street. New 

i codes now require buildings on 

: 78th Avenue to form a streetwall 

t three- to five-stories high with 

t ground-floor retail. Another important 
; element is requiring parking to 

i be placed behind the buildings on 
t 78th Avenue, instead of in front. 
blocks and facilitate traffic flow; new 

; Process 

: Begun in late 1992, the project 

; brought together government offi- 


: cials, planners, architects, land- 

i owners, developers, economic and 

; market analysts, and citizens-at- 

; large. The first step was a series 

: of discussions of planning, research, 
i and education issues culminating 

i with a five-day design charrette 

: in May, 1993. This led to the drafting 
i of a comprehensive plan, which 

i was completed in November, 

: 1994, and includes strategies for 
future growth, and the rewriting of 

: the city's zoning code. 


: Project status 

: Street improvements have been 

i made to 78th Avenue and developers 
| are beginning to work on new 

; buildings here. The city has adopted 
i the new urban code and recently 

| passed a rail and bus measure that 
i will fund a new trunk bus line and 

: the construction of a new station and 
t parking structure. 


New public spaces office. Photo (below) 


include Station Square shows existing condi- 
mE ) « Ss (left) with retail, tions; plan (opposite) 
i A Nan W A Va i 
Mr. A M Is NT offices, and a hotel, shows new develop- 
Qux wy : 2 and Civic Square ment. Plans call for 
(opposite top) which 78th Avenue (bottom) 


has a theater and post to be a shopping street. 
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Project: Parkside, Chicago, Illinois 
Client: Bethel New Life, Inc. (nonprofit 
developer) 

Planner/architect: Farr Associates— 
Douglas Farr, Patrick Thornton, George 
Koukourakis 


Illinois 


FARR ASSOCIATES HAS DESIGNED A SAFE 
COMMUNITY LINKED TO A REVIVED ELEVATED RAIL LINE. 


Project size 
11 acres (two city blocks). 


Major components 
Redevelopment of an inner-city 
neighborhood with 89 new residen- 
tial buildings and 35 renovated 
residential buildings. 


Existing conditions 


: expensive ones face the private 

: green spaces. Two streets in the 
project are being turned into 

; cul-de-sacs to reduce traffic conflicts 
: with adjacent transit maintenance 

; facilities and eliminate drive-through 
: traffic, much of which had been 

: drug-related. The masterplan is bro- 
; ken down into 10 separate sites so 
it can be built in phases. Each phase 


Parkside 
Chicago, 


: Project status: 

: Community organizing and partici- 

i patory planning sessions were 

i held in 1995 and construction of 

: the $15.3-million project is set to 

i proceed from 1998 to 2002. 

i Financial assistance to homeowners 
t is coming from the City of Chicago, 

: low-interest loans from local 

: banks, and downpayment help from 


A high-crime neighborhood in the 
West Side of Chicago, Parkside has 
some important assets, including: 
being next to Garfield Park and 
along the city's Greenline elevated 
rail. In 1993, the city agreed to 
renovate the Greenline and help 
turn the Lake-Pulaski area (of which 
Parkside is a part) into a mixed- 
use transit-oriented development 
[RECORD, June 1994, page 86]. 


t has hard costs of $1.35 million. i various grant pools. 


Industrial Park 


Residential Commercial 


Design/planning approach i 
Using a participatory design process | ; 1 - 
that involved local residents, Farr i 
Associates devised plans for what it. : 
calls a "focused community redevel- i 
opment” that includes owner- T 
occupied housing for a variety of 
income groups and defensible ; 
space throughout. New infill housing: 
is sympathetic in scale and materi- : 
als to existing housing stock inthe — : 
area and is clustered around shared | 
green space and secure on-site ; 
parking. The largest and most i 
expensive homes face Garfield Park, : 
while moderately prices homes 

are on the avenues, and the least 
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After helping to (site plan, opposite), 


P : convince the Chicago Farr Associates devel- 
Id Takik tes Mee Pra ——————— - —4 Transit Authority to oped plans for the 
二 e z Meca renovate and not tear Parkside neighborhood 

down the elevated (left and below). 
Greenline and then Owner-occupied build- 
working on plans for ings wrap around 
the Lake-Pulaski defensible common 
district along the line spaces at Parkside. 


H 


cn 
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HIGH PERFORMANCE 
FROM START TO FINISH 


An Evaluation of Clad Finishes on Windows and Doors 


A leading manufacturer of architectural windows and doors, Marvin uses high performance 
coatings on all its extruded aluminum clad products. This finish, made with fluoropolymer resin, 
is highly resistant to scratches and abrasion as well as color fading and chalking. In fact, it was 
developed to meet or exceed the most stringent performance tests set forward by the American 
Architectural Manufacturers Association (AAMA). 


Marvin uses the highest performing clad and coating system available to provide a finish that 
lasts. Architects rely on industry standards to substantiate a manufacturer's claims. With an 
independent set of standards, architects can feel confident that the product they choose will 

meet or exceed their specifications. 


Marvin offers the proof here in a detailed explanation that strives to educate architects and 
others in the intricacies of paint finishes offered on aluminum clad products. 


NE: y» 
You can earn two ALA continuing education learning credits by reading this section, examining the learning objectives, 


and completing the questions on page 150. Then just fill out and return the self report form on page 230. 
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HIGH PERFORMANCE FROM START TO FINISH 


An Evaluation of Clad Finishes on Windows and Doors 


Learning Objectives 

After reading High Performance From Start to Finish: An 

Evaluation of Clad Finishes on Windows and Doors and 

completing the exercise, you will be able to: 

* Cite three factors to consider when evaluating the 
coating systems of extruded aluminum clad win- 


luminum-clad window systems for residen- 
A^ and light commercial buildings have 

increased in popularity over the past 
decade. This trend is not surprising, considering the 
constant search for durable products that require 
low maintenance. As demand has risen, manufac- 
turers have met the 
challenge by offering 
new and better sys- 
tems, with particular 
emphasis on improv- 
ing the finishes that 
coat the aluminum. 
Now, the specifier of 
clad window systems 
has a wide array of 
choice. Today, there- 
fore, the most difficult 
question is how to 
judge the differences 
in coatings and their — 
effectiveness on aluminum clad window systems. 

Three factors are seen as paramount: 

* The quality of — or the type of — aluminum sub- 
strate that the exterior sash, frame, and muntins are 
made of; 
* The quality of coating applied to the aluminum 
substrate; and 
* The process by which the coating is applied. 


Type of Aluminum Used 

First, the aluminum substrate. Aluminum put 
through an extrusion process usually ranges in 
thickness from .050 inch to .065 
inch, compared to roll-form 
aluminum that typically 
is only .030 inch in thick- 
ness. The additional 
thickness means signif- 
icantly increased resis- 
tance to abrasion and 
unwelcome impact. 
Some products incorpo- 
rate both extruded and 
roll-form aluminum. Marvin 
uses only extruded aluminum 
on its clad products, which significantly enhances 
performance, color uniformity, weatherability and 
durability. 


Types of Coatings 

Second, the quality of coating. Typically, coat- 
ings for aluminum building products consist of pig- 
ment for color, resin to bind the pigment to the sub- 
strate surface, and solvent to allow liquid consis- 
tency in application. This coating is sprayed onto 
the surface and then the substrate is baked. In the 
process, the solvent is released, or burned off, and 
the resin’s molecules surround the pigment mole- 
cules and bind it to the substrate. 


dows and doors. 

* Compare two major standards for sprayed finishes 
on extruded aluminum clad windows and doors. 

* Explain at least three performance enhancing 
processes or tests and their application to this specif- 
ic product. 


Pigment. If the pigment fails, the finish will fade. 
Basically, fading is caused when substances in the 
environment attack the pig- 
ment portion of the paint 
and cause the color to 
change. Typically, color fade 
is a lightening of color, but 
some pigments may actual- 
ly darken over time. 

Complex metal oxide 
pigments — or ceramic pig- 
ments — have been used for 
hundreds of years to color 
porcelain and ceramic prod- 
ucts. Basically, minerals are mixed together, baked 
at a very high temperature, then ground down to 
form a pigment. Ceramic pigments are unaffected 
by the presence of most oxidizing and reducing 
agents and are resistant to attacks from acids and 
alkalis. This translates into colorfastness — colors 
resistant to change even when exposed to hostile 
environments for extended periods. Experts consid- 
er the resistance to color change unparalleled. 

Resin. If the resin fails, the finish will chalk. 
Contributing to the breakdown of the resin are acid 
rain and pollution, salt spray and abrasion by air- 
borne particles. Basically, when the resin particles at 
the surface lose adhesion, the surface takes on a 
white appearance, which is called chalk. This chalk, 
however, is difficult to wash or buff away. In addi- 
tion, as the resin at the surface of the finish degrades 
and loosens up, the pigment particles that are 
imbedded in the resin detach and become debris on 
the surface — and contribute to an even more 
noticeable degree of paint failure. 

For residential and light commercial windows 
and doors, commonly used paint resins are acrylics, 
polyesters, urethanes, TGIC powders, and sili- 
conized polyesters. A radically different type of 
resin material is fluoropolymer (polyvinylidene flu- 
oride). A distant cousin of TeflonG, fluoropolymer 
has an exceedingly strong molecular bond, which 
translates into its being a highly impermeable coat- 
ing system. Fluoropolymer is considered a “Space 
Age" finish, for its use on building materials was 
preceded by use of similar materials in the space 
industry. 

Fluoropolymer resin. Two different classes of flu- 
oropolymer coatings are available in the U.S. mar- 
ket — PVDF (fluoropoly- 
mer) resin coatings using 70 
percent fluoropolymer resin 
(by weight) in the coating 
system, and paints using 50 
percent fluoropolymer resin 
in the total system. Marvin 
uses fluoropolymer resin 
brand named Kynar® and 
Hylar™. The additional resin 


THE MOST 
DIFFICULT 
QUESTION IS 
HOW TO 
JUDGE THE 
DIFFERENCES 
IN COATINGS 
AND THEIR 
EFFECTIVENESS 
ON ALUMINUM 
CLAD WINDOW 
SYSTEMS. 


in both is acrylic. Finishes 


Carbon-Fluorine Bond is One 


of the Strongest in the Universe. 
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HIGH PERFORMANCE FROM START TO FINISH 


An Evaluation of Clad Finishes on Windows and Doors 


NO MANDATORY 
STANDARDS FOR 


PERFORMANCE 


EXIST FOR ANY 


PRODUCTS IN 
THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY. 


HOWEVER, MANY 
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VOLUNTARY 
STANDARDS 
HAVE BEEN 
ESTABLISHED. 
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with 70 percent PVDF have long been used by the 
industry to coat aluminum curtain walls for sky- 
scrapers, because of the high resistance to color fad- 
ing and chalking. Yet, 70 percent fluoropolymer 
lacks maximum abrasion resistance, which is not a 
significant concern with skyscrapers that are not 
commonly prone to scratches or hard abrasive hits. 
A high degree of scratch and abrasion resistance is 
crucial, however, for residential and light commer- 
cial buildings, the surfaces of which are physically 
impacted more often. Therefore, the 50 percent flu- 
oropolymer resin was developed. It retains high 
resistance to chalking and fading, but is more 
resilient to scratching. Marvin uses Kynar®, a 50 
percent fluoropolymer resin system as a standard 
coating on all its products. 


Coating Application 

The process by which the coating is applied is 
extremely important in the overall success of its 
endurance qualities in that proper coating tech- 
niques increase the corrosion resistance, film 
adhesion, and surface durability of the soon- 
to-be-added film. 

Pretreatment. Marvin subjects all window 
and door extrusions to five stages of pre- 
treatment: 

e Stage one: Clean and desmut. A high pres- 
sure, high temperature alkaline solution 
cleans, etches and desmuts the aluminum. 

e Stage two: Rinse. Clean rinse water is cir- 
culated at 300 gallons per minute over alu- 
minum parts. 

e Stage three: Conversion coating. The alu- 
minum surface is converted to an adherent, 
amorphous, iridescent, mixed metallic oxide coat- 
ing. To this an amorphous chromium phosphate 
coat is applied to increase the corrosion resistance, 
adherence, and durability of any applied film. 

e Stage four: Rinse. As in stage two, clean rinse 
water is circulated at 300 gallons per minute over 
the aluminum parts. 

e Stage five: Final rinse of neutralizing clean water 
consisting of 200 gallons per minute circulating 
water. 

After pretreatment, the aluminum is racked and 
all water is blown off the aluminum parts. Then, the 
primer and top coats are applied as the aluminum 
window extrusion is passed through four enclosed 
areas. Booths are paired so that both sides of the 
extrusion can receive the necessary layer of paint 
without the product ever being touched. The 
process is entirely computer controlled. 

Marvin extruded clad windows and doors 
receive a two-coat finish. For two-coat applications 
involving a primer, the top coat should be 1.0 mil 
minimum with a primer of 0.3 +/- 0.1 mil. (A mil 
equals one-thousandth inch.) A clear topcoat is 
required on paints that may react with the environ- 
ment and discolor — those with metallic flake or 
unstable organic pigments such as bright colors. 

Application. The finish is applied as follows: 

e Step one: Application of primer coat using a high 
voltage charge applied at atomization to coat mate- 
rials. This charge allows a highly efficient, uniform 
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application of coating material to the front, edges, 
sides, and back of the product allowing for applica- 
tion to a variety of surface configurations. 

e Step two: Flash area, where the newly applied 
primer is allowed to flash off — the solvent evapo- 
rates before the next coating is applied. 

e Step three: Application of color coat, applied with 
a bell-shaped atomizer that rotates at 10,000 to 
60,000 rpms. Centrifugal force spreads the coating 
to the edge of the bell and spins it off in finely atom- 
ized, electrostatically charged particles. 

e Step four: Flash area, where the newly applied 
coating is allowed to flash off — the solvent evapo- 
rates before baking. 

e Step five: Baking at 450 degrees Fahrenheit for at 
least five minutes. 


Meeting Industry Performance Standards 

No mandatory standards for performance exist 
for any products in the building industry. However, 
many voluntary standards have been established. 
For finishes on extruded aluminum clad products 
the most widely referenced standards were devel- 
oped by the American Architectural Manufacturers 
Association: 

e AAMA 603.8-92. Voluntary Performance 
Requirements and Test Procedures for Pigmented 
Organic Coatings on Extruded Aluminum. 

e AAMA 605.2-92. Voluntary Specification for High 
Performance Organic Coatings on Architectural 
Aluminum Extrusions and Panels. 

A trade association of firms engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of architectural building com- 
ponents and related products, AAMA sets volun- 
tary standards for components of windows, doors, 
skylights, curtain walls, and storefronts and 
entrances. To meet these standards, products must 
comply with stringent specifications and be subject- 
ed to a battery of performance tests that address a 
product's durability, strength, resistance to environ- 
mental degradation, and longevity. For the con- 
sumer, these can be used as litmus tests for product 
comparisons. 

AAMA 605.2 is the more stringent of the two 
coating standards. What are the main differences 
between the two? Basically, a product that meets 
AAMA 605.2 versus 603.8 should show higher per- 
formance as concerns weatherability and durability. 
In other words, a product covered with a coating 
meeting the AAMA 605.2 standard should retain its 
original color be more scratch resistant, and less 
vulnerable to other environmental pollution. There 
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should also be less likelihood of film loss, chipping 
or cracking. 

A brief comparison of AAMA 605.2 and AAMA 
603.8 follows as concerns specific test results. 

Coating Thickness. Differences in coating thick- 
ness can affect appearance and are particularly 
helpful in maintenance of a consistent film cover- 
age. For example, a thicker coat protects the adhe- 
sion of the film over sharp corners and recesses. 

For both standards, coatings must be “visibly 
free from flow lines, streaks, blisters, or other sur- 
face imperfections in the dry-film state on exposed 
surfaces when observed at a distance of 10 feet from 
the metal surface and inspected at an angle of 90 
degrees to the surface.” Total dry-film thickness, 
however, differs. AAMA 605.2 calls for a minimum 
of 1.2 mil on 80 percent of significant exposed sur- 
faces. No single measurement can be below 1.0 mil 
or 85 percent of thickness specified. AAMA 603.8 
calls for 0.8 mil thickness on 80 percent of exposed 
surfaces. Measurements cannot be below .68 mil. 

Dry Film Hardness. Dry film hardness can actu- 
ally be a misleading term. For instance, think of 
glass. Glass is a hard surface, but it shatters easily. 
Rubber is a softer material, but is more impact resis- 
tance. For paint finishes, the ideal is a product that 
is scratch resistant but also allows for some forma- 
bility without cracking. 

Under both AAMA standards, dry film hard- 
ness is tested with an Eagle Turquoise Pencil, by 
pressing the exposed lead at 45 degrees to the film 
surface and pushing forward about 1/4-inch using 
as much downward pressure as can be applied 
without breaking the lead. To meet the particular 
specifications of 70 percent fluoropolymer resins, 
the grade F minimum hardness of AAMA 605.2 is 
actually less rigorous than the pencil test of H for 
AAMA 603.8. To meet either standard, there should 
be no rupture of the film to the substrate. 

Through years of testing and development, 
Marvin found that a coating of 50 percent fluo- 
ropolymer resin meets similar high performance 
color fade and chalk resistance characteristics of the 
70 percent solution, but provides an enhanced 
durability against scratching. In the dry film hard- 
ness test, Marvin’s system measures a minimum of 
2H, a hardness that provides better protection than 
either of the specifications against finish damage 
during fabrication, transportation, erection, and 
general daily use. 

Film Adhesion. A consistent adhesion of the film 
to the surface avoids paint chipping and cracks in 

: the paint. Under both stan- 
dards the coating is subject- 
ed to rigorous dry and wet 
adhesion testing. The dry 
adhesion test involves cross 
hatching the film and then 
covering that cross-hatch 
with tape. For the wet adhe- 
sion test, the sample is 
immersed in distilled or 
deionized water. In both 
cases, when the tape is 
removed, no film should 


pull off and there should be 
no blistering anywhere on 
the sample. AAMA 605.2 
requires an additional adhe- 
sion test in which the sam- 
ple is immersed in boiling 
distilled or deionized water 
(2310 to 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit) for 20 minutes, 
a faster test for film adhe- 
sion. 

Abrasion resistance. This is a highly specialized 
test to study the effect of sand constantly hitting the 
window or door surface. Testing for abrasion resis- 
tance is only required under AAMA 605.2 — the 
falling sand test method, during which the window 
and door systems are subjected to a showering of 
sand for a constant period of time, involves an cal- 
culating an abrasion coefficient according to the for- 
mula: 

ABRASION COEFFICIENT 0 LITERS PER MIL 

=V/T, where v equals the volume of sand used 

in liters and t equals the coating in mils (0.001- 

inch). 

Under this test, the abrasion coefficient value of the 
coating shall be 40 minimum. 

Nitric Acid Resistance. This test was added to 
AAMA. 605.2 to analyze the effects of 
acid rain on window and door products; 
in other words to address environmen- 
tal pollution. The test for nitric acid 
resistance allows not more than 5 ^ E 
Units (Hunter) of color changes on pan- 
els treated with nitric acid. The test pro- 
cedure calls for placing a sample over 
the mouth of an eight-ounce bottle half 
filled with nitric acid for 30 minutes. 
After the sample is rinsed with tap 
water and dried, there could be no color 
change after a one-hour recovery peri- 
od. 

Corrosion Resistance. Resistance to humidity is 
desired in all climates, but 
particularly in coastal areas. 
AAMA 605.2 calls for expos- 
ing a sample in a controlled 
heat-and-humidity cabinet 
for 3,000 hours at 100 
degrees Fahrenheit and 95 
to 98 percent relative 
humidity, compared to 1,500 
hours under AAMA 603.8. 

Weathering. Weathering tests for resistance to 
UV light but also for other atmospheric attacks, 
such as salt. The weathering test is the heart of the 
AAMA 605.2 document, as test requirements for 
weathering were extended under AAMA 605.2 to 
five years compared to one year under AAMA 
603.8. All weathering tests are to take place in a 
Florida exposure South of latitude 27 degrees North 
at a 45 degree angle facing South, one of the two 
areas in the U.S. considered the most extreme for 
such testing, the other being Arizona. AAMA 605.2 
requires more stringent and specific paint perfor- 
mance for color retention, chalk resistance, gloss 
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retention, and resistance to 
erosion. 

Preparation and Pretreat- 
ment. AAMA 605.2 pre- 
scribes strict procedures 
for the preparation and 
pretreatment of the materi- 
al to be coated. AAMA 
603.8 has no such prescrip- 
tion. Marvin believes that 
the preparation and pre- 
treatment of the aluminum is paramount to the cre- 


PREPARATION AND ation of quality aluminum clad window and door 
PRETREATMENT systems and follows elaborate procedures. 
y P 
Color Uniformity. A test designed to make sure 
OF ALUMINUM 18 color is uniform throughout a product. Random 
PARAMOUNT TO samples are viewed under a uniform light source, 
THE CREATION suchas a MacBeth daylight lamp or the North day- 
light sky. 
OF QUALITY Specular Gloss. Gloss or sheen of finish is tested 
ALUMINUM for aesthetic purposes. Loss of gloss is a failure of 
the paint system. Samples must meet standard 
CLAD WINDOW gloss values: 
AND DOOR Gloss colors Specular Gloss Value 
p 
High 80-Over 
SYSTEMS. Medium 20-79 
Low 19 or less. 
Impact Resistance. This tests the adhesion of film 
to the substrate after impact. For the exercise, an 
= 
二 


404 X 


m 


5/8-inch diameter 
round-nosed impact 
tester is applied direct- 
ly to the coated surface 
in sufficient force to 
deform the sample a 
minimum of 0.10 inch. 
Tape is applied, and as 
with film adhesion 
tests, when pulled off 
there should be no loss 
of film. 

Chemical Resistance. Muriatic acid and mortar 
used in construction and detergents used in clean- 
ing have harmful ingredients that are likely to come 
in contact with the coating on extruded clad win- 
dows and doors. Tests should result in no visible 
change in film color or no loss of film adhesion. For 
muriatic acid resistance, a 10 percent solution of the 
acid in water is applied to the panel for 15 minutes. 
For mortar, a soft paste of mortar hardened on the 
surface for 24 hours should be easily dislodged 
with a damp cloth. A 3 percent solution of detergent 
and distilled water is applied for 72 hours. 

AAMA has recently adopted four new paint 
specifications: AAMA 613 and AAMA 615 for paint 
on vinyl or plastic windows and AAMA 620 and 
AAMA 621, standards for high performance coil 
clad window systems. 
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Continuing Education 

The preceding section High Performance From Start to Finish: 
An Evaluation of Clad Finishes on Windows and Doors, spon- 
sored by Marvin Windows & Doors, is part of the 
AIA/ARCHITECTURAL RECORD Continuing Education 
Series. You can receive continuing-education credits by 
reading the section, studying the learning objectives and 
answering the questions below. Check your answers against 
those provided on the next page and return the self-report 
form as indicated. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What factors should one consider when evaluating differ- 
ent coatings and their effectiveness for aluminum clad win- 
dow and door products? 

Answer 1. 


2. Why is AAMA 605.2-92 considered a higher performance 
standard for sprayed paint finishes on extruded clad sys- 
tems than AAMA 603.8-92? 

Answer 2. 


3. How does the use of ceramic pigment affect color consis- 
tency? 
Answer 3. 
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Learning Objectives 

After reading High Performance From Start to Finish: An 

Evaluation of Clad Finishes on Windows and Doors and com- 

pleting the exercise, you will be able to: 

* Cite three factors to consider when evaluating the coating 
systems of extruded aluminum clad windows and doors. 

* Compare two major standards for sprayed finishes on 
extruded aluminum clad windows and doors. 

* Explain at least three performance enhancing processes or 
tests and their application to this specific product. 


4. What situations are best suited for coatings of 50 percent 
fluoropolymer resin versus 70 percent fluoropolymer resin? 
Answer 4. 


5. How does the intricate pretreatment process dictated by 
the AAMA 605.2 standard affect the overall performance? 
Answer 5. 


6. Describe the three-part test criterion for chemical resis- 
tance to ensure color consistency and performance against 
environmental factors such as acid rain. 

Answer 6. 


For answers turn to page 151. 
For self-report form, turn to page 230. 
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Consider the aluminum substrate that the exterior 

e sash, frame and muntins are made of and look for resis- 

tance to abrasion and impact. Examine the quality of coating 

applied to the substrate and determine which extruded alu- 

minum coating standard the product meets. Finally, look at 
the process by which the coating is applied. 


Basically, a product that meets AAMA 605.2 versus 
e AAMA 603.8 should show higher performance as con- 
cerns weatherability and durability. In other words, a prod- 
uct covered with a coating meeting the AAMA 605.2 stan- 
dard should better retain its original color, be more scratch 
resistant, and less vulnerable to other environmental pollu- 
tion. There should also be less likelihood of film loss, chip- 
ping or cracking. 


Complex metal oxide pigments — or ceramic pigments 

e — are unaffected by the presence of most oxidizing 

and reducing agents and are resistant to attacks from acids 
and alkalis. 


Generally, a 50 percent fluoropolymer resin coating is 
e used on windows and doors for residential and light 
commercial buildings; a 70 percent fluoropolymer resin 
coating for high-rise buildings. Coatings with a 50 percent 
fluoropolymer resin content are more scratch resistance 
than those with a 70 percent fluoropolymer resin content 
and, therefore, offer better finish protection during fabrica- 
tion, transportation, erection, and general use, while retain- 
ing strong color consistency. 


5 This process increases corrosion resistance, film adhe- 
e sion, and surface durability of the soon-to-be-applied 
film. 


The measure for chemical resistance test looks for 1) 

e resistance to visual change after applying a 10 percent 
muriatic/ water solution to a sample; 2) mortar paste set for 
24 hours should be easily dislodged with a damp cloth; 3) 
there should be no loss of film adhesion to the metal after a 
three percent solution of detergent and distilled water is 
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ENGINEERED WOOD PRODUCTS 


DESIGNING AND ENGINEERING 


THE FUTURE 


Market studies show that the use of engineered 
wood products in all forms of residential and 
nonresidential construction will double by the 
year 2000. The definition includes those prod- 
ucts manufactured by bonding together wood 
strands, veneers, lumber or other wood fibers 
to produce a larger composite structural unit. 
They are "engineered" to form a stronger, more 
efficient building material by using less wood 
fiber to make more wood products. 


In addition to being engineered with respect to 
their manufacturing processes, structural engi- 
neered wood products are also "engineered" by 
virtue of assigning design properties for use in 
construction applications. 


Plywood, oriented strand board (OSB), glulam 
and wood FHjoists, for example, are considered 
structural wood products, those used in con- 
struction applications governed by building 
codes. 


APA-The Engineered Wood Association, divides 
structural glued engineered wood products 
into four general categories: (1) structural 
wood panels, including plywood, oriented 
strand board (OSB) and composite panels; (2) 
glued laminated timber (glulam); (3) structural 
composite lumber (SCL) consisting primarily 
of laminated veneer lumber (LVL) and parallel 
strand lumber (PSL) and (4) pre-fabricated 
wood Ljoists. 


How to specify structural wood panels 


Structural wood panels are the most widely 
used of the structural glued engineered wood 
products. They are also arguably the most ver- 
satile, being used in scores of construction and 
industrial applications. The original structural 
wood panel, plywood, consists of veneers 
arranged in perpendicular layers. The layers 
may consist of a single veneer ply or two or 
more plies laminated with the grain running in 
the same direction. There is always an odd 
number of layers, with the grain of the face lay- 
ers typically oriented parallel to the long 
dimension of the panel. It is the crossdaminat- 
ed layup of layers of veneer that gives plywood 
its excellent strength, stiffness and dimensional 
stability. In addition to a variety of sheathing, 
siding, sanded and concrete form grades, many 
manufacturers can produce custom layups for 
specialized applications. 


Oriented Strand Board (OSB) consists of wood 
strands bonded with adhesives to form a mat. 


Like the veneer in plywood, these mats are lay- 
ered and oriented for maximum strength, stiff- 
ness and stability. The individual strands are 
typically three to four inches long. OSB is wide- 
ly used as construction sheathing, web material 
for wood I-joists, structural membranes of 
structural insulated panels (SIPs) and in a 
growing number of other applications. 


Structural composite panels (the APA trade- 
name is COM-PLY ) consist of veneer faces 
bonded to a wood-base core material, such as 
OSB. COM-PLY panels are manufactured in 
three- or five-layer arrangements. A three-layer 
panel has a veneer face and back, while a five- 
layer panel also has a veneer crossband in the 
center. Typical composite panel applications 
include sheathing, siding and industrial appli- 
cations. 


In order to properly specify a structural panel 
product, the architect must be familiar with the 
standards under which these products are 
manufactured and the associated trademarks 
which identify these products. 


Plywood can be produced in accordance with 
US. Product Standard PS1-83 for Construction 
& Industrial Plywood or under the provisions 
of Voluntary Product Standard PS2-93, 
Performance Based Standard for Wood-Based 
Structural-Use Panels. In addition to plywood, 
OSB and composite panels can also be pro- 
duced for use as construction sheathing and 
single-floor applications under PS2-93. APA 
also publishes PRP-108, Performance 
Standards and Policies for Structural-Use 
Panels, which defines the performance require- 
ments for sheathing products, STURD-I- 
FLOOR and sidings, regardless of whether the 


Engineered wood may be the future of the residen- 
tial and nonresidential construction industry. It's 
manufactured from younger, faster growing trees, 
and gives an end product that's stronger and 
stiffer than traditional lumber. Engineered prod- 
ucts shown left to right: APA T1-11 siding, orient- 
ed strand board, glulam, Loist, plywood. 


panel is manufactured using all veneers, com- 
posites or non-veneer materials. 


Each of these standards requires the panel 
products to meet a wide variety of physical and 
mechanical tests in order to assure compliance. 
A proper construction specification should 
reference one of these standards. 


Design values published by APA are based on 
extensive testing of APA trademarked panels 
and are only applicable to panels bearing the 
APA trademark. Thus, it is important that the 
design architect specify APA trademarked 
panels as this mark provides them with the 
assurance that the product conforms to the 
standard specified. 


In addition to specifying the APA trademark, an 
architectural specification for a construction 
application should contain the following mini- 
mum information: panel thickness; panel 
grade; span rating and exposure durability clas- 
sification. 


Panel grade refers to the grade name of the 
panel. Grades are generally identified in terms 
of veneer grade used on the face and back (A-B, 
B-C, etc.) or by a name suggesting the panel's 
intended end use as APA Rated Sheathing. 


Span rating denotes the maximum recom- 
mended center-to-center spacing, in inches, of 
supports over which the panel should be placed 
in construction applications. For example, a 
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span rating of 32/16 indicates the panel can be 
used in a roof sheathing application with the 
joists spaced up to 32 inches on center or in 
floor framing with the joists spaced 16 inches 
on center. 


Exposure durability classification relates to 
glue bond durability. APA trademarked panels 
may be produced in four exposure durability 
classifications- Exterior, Exposure 1, Exposure 
2 and Interior with most construction grade 
panels being produced as an Exposure 1 classi- 
fication. 


Glued laminated timber (GLULAM) 
explained 


Glued laminated timber, or glulam, is an engi- 
neered stress-rated product created by bonding 
together individual pieces of lumber having a 
thickness of two inches (50 mm) or less. 
Individual pieces of lumber are end-joined 
together to create long lengths, referred to as 
laminations, which are then face-bonded 
together to create the finished glulam timber. 


Glulam is also a highly versatile engineered 
wood product. It can be shaped into forms 
ranging from straight beams to complex 
curved members and is used in a wide variety 
of residential and nonresidential building con- 
struction applications. 


Glulam is manufactured in accordance with 
the provisions of ANSI Standard A190.1-93, 
Structural Glued Laminated Timber which is 
referenced by virtually every building code in 
the U.S. APA’s related corporation, Engineered 
Wood Systems (EWS) is a third party quality 
control agency that provides trademarking for 
glulam. Approximately 65% of all glulam man- 
ufactured in North America by EWS member 
plants in the United States, Canada and Mexico 
bears the APA EWS trademark. It is important 
that all architectural specifications require that 
glulam be manufactured in accordance with 
ANSIAI90.L 
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Since glulam is manufactured from kiln-dried 
lumber, shrinkage and warping are minimized 


APA trademarked engineered wood products are used in residential construction on floors, walls and roofs. 


and dimensional stability is assured. In addi- 
tion, the use of dry lumber permits higher 
design strengths to be achieved than would be 
possible from green timbers. Because they are 
dry, glulam also has excellent fastener-holding 
capability. In floor beam applications, this 
translates into a firm subfloor with minimal 
nail popping or squeaks. 


Specify the right product for the right 
application 


To specify the right member for the right appli- 
cation requires a basic understanding of the 
inherent characteristics of glulam. Some of the 
design considerations unique to this product 
include selecting the appropriate structural 
grade, specifying member size and appearance 
characteristics, and determining the appropri- 
ate camber. 


Glulam is available in a variety of sizes, species 
and appearances - each of which has a unique 
look and application. The most commonly 
used species for glulam are Douglas Fir, 
Southern Pine and Spruce-Pine Fir. Glulam 
design values are also published for Hem-Fir, 
Alaska Cedar and other softwood and hard- 
wood species. 


When used in applications which expose glu- 
lam to the elements, it is important that the 
architectural specifications require them to be 
pressure impregnated with preservative treat- 
ment chemicals in accordance with applicable 
industry standards. Detailed information on 
pressure treatment of glulam is available from 
EWS. 


ASTM Standard D-3737-93, Test Method for 
Establishing Stresses for Structural Glued 
Laminated Timber, sets forth the methodology 
for assigning stresses to glulam. Design stresses 
are published in such references as the 
National Design Specification for Wood 
Construction (NDS), the Uniform Building 
Code and Engineered Wood Systems National 
Evaluation Report No. 486 (NER 486). 


Each of these documents tabulates various lay- 
up combination symbols and associated design 
stresses. A typical specification might make ref- 
erence to a specific lay-up combination such as a 
Western species 24F-V4 combination which 
denotes a bending member produced using 
visually graded lumber with an allowable bend- 
ing stress of 2400 psi. As an alternative to speci- 
fying a specific lay-up combination, the specifier 
may indicate the allowable design properties 
required in the specification documents and 
rely on the supplier to provide a glulam which 
will satisfy these design criteria. 


For members such as columns or trusses 
which are subjected primarily to axial loads, 
glulam members having all the same grade of 
laminations throughout the depth are most effi- 
cient. All one grade lay-ups are typically speci- 
fied by a number designation such as a No.1, 
No.2, etc. These designations are also tabulated 
in NERA86 and the NDS. 


Glulam beams are available in both custom 
and stock sizes. Stock beams are manufactured 
in commonly used dimensions and invento- 
ried at distribution centers throughout North 
America in long lengths. These members can 
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then be cut to length when the beam is ordered 
by the contractor. Stock beams meet the 
requirements for many typical residential and 
light industrial construction applications 
where a simple span bending member is 
required for headers, floor beams and roof 
beams. 


Stock beam widths that are typically invento- 
ried are 3-1/8” and 5-1/8”. In addition, many 
stocking dealers also inventory “full width” 3- 
1/2” and 5-1/2” members. 


Custom beams are commonly ordered for a 
specific building application. For glulam manu- 
factured using Western species of lumber these 
members are readily available in widths of 3- 
1/8”, 5-1/8", 6-3/4” or 8-3/4”. For glulam man- 
ufactured from Southern Pine Lumber, the tra- 
ditional widths are 3”, 5”, 6-3/4” or 8-1/2”. 
Wider widths or other custom widths are also 
available for any species but availability needs 
to be verified before specifying. 


Glulam beams produced using Western 
species lumber are manufactured in depth mul- 
tiples of 1-1/2” whereas Southern Pine glulam 
is typically supplied in depth intervals of 1- 
3/8”. Regardless of the species or end use 
requirements, custom beams are available in 
virtually any size or configuration that may be 
required to meet design conditions. 


Premium, Architectural, Industrial and 
Framing describe the four appearance classifi- 


cations traditionally specified for glulam. 
Premium or Architectural beams are recom- 
mended when the glulam will be exposed and 
finished appearance is of prime importance. 


Industrial appearance members are typically 
surfaced on the two wide faces with eased 
edges on the soffit face but with little or no 
additional filling or patching of voids. These 
are typically specified for light commercial and 
industrial construction where appearance is 
not of primary importance or for concealed 
applications such as a residential header. 


The Framing appearance is intended only for 
concealed applications such as when glulam 
members are being framed into traditional 2x4 
and 2x6 wall construction and a full width (3- 
1/2” or 5-1/2”) member is desirable. Full- 
width refers to the fact that these members are 
only surfaced to a “hit and miss” designation to 
produce the final required net width. 


Itis important to note that the finishing ofa glu- 
lam member has no influence on the members 
structural capacity. In other words, an industri- 
al or premium appearance beam manufactured 
to meet the same structural grade will have 
identical structural performance characteris- 
tics. This is often misunderstood by specifiers 
and a Premium appearance may be specified 
assuming it will provide a higher degree of 
structural performance than a member with an 
Industrial appearance. 


APA EWS trademarked glulam is an er 

stress-rated product used in a wide variet 
dential and nonresidential and building i 
tions. Shown is a commercial header. 


The grade and placement of individual la 
tions affects the overall strength of the i 
and determines whether the beam is 
anced” or “unbalanced”. In order to more 
ciently use the available lumber resource, l 
nations of highest strength are placed in 
zones of the member that will be subjected 
the highest stresses in service. Balanced ti: 
bers are symmetrical in lumber quality and a 
used in applications such as cantilevers or coi 
tinuous spans where either the top or botton 
of the beam may be stressed in tension. 


In unbalanced beams, the quality of lumber 
used on the tension side of the beam is higher 
than the lumber used on the corresponding 
compression side. This limits their use to sim- 

ple span applications or short cantilever appli- — 
cations where high tension stresses will not be 
developed on the top of the beam. 


A unique quality of glulam is the ability to pre- 
camber the members to offset in-service deflec- 
tions. Camber can be specified in “inches of 
camber” such as 3/4” or as a camber “radius” 
such as 2000 ft. The question of how much 
camber is needed is often asked when archi- 
tects specify glulam beams. For most short 
span framing applications, such as headers and 
floor beams in residential framing, stock beams 
are supplied with a camber radius of 3500 ft. or 
flatter with zero camber being an acceptable 
option. 


For longer span roof beam applications, the glu- 
lam industry recommends beams be cambered 
for 1-1/2 times the calculated dead load deflec- 
tion. For floor beams or shorter spans, the rec- 
ommended camber is 10 times the calculated 
dead load deflection. 


Structural composite lumber examined 


Laminated veneer lumber (LVL) is the most 
widely used of the structural composite lumber 
products. Itis produced by bonding thin wood 
veneers together in a large billet so that the 
grain of all veneers is parallel to the long direc- 
tion. The LVL billet is then sawn to desired 
dimensions depending on the construction 
application. Some of the product’s many uses 
are as headers and beams, hip and valley 
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rafters, scaffold planking, and as the flange 
material for prefabricated wood Hoists. 


Parallel strand lumber (PSL) is created by adhe- 
sively bonding together relatively long strands 
of wood fiber. The strands are oriented in a par- 
allel configuration with the long axis of the 
member. PSL members having cross sections 
up to 11 inches by 19 inches can be produced, 
although the most common sizes are those 
comparable to dimension lumber. PSL mem- 
bers are typically used as beams, headers and 
columns. 


Since all SCL products are produced as propri- 
etary wood products, each manufacturer must 
obtain their own code acceptance. This is typi- 
cally accomplished by obtaining a National 
Evaluation Service Report (NER) for the prod- 
uct. These NER reports establish the various 
strength properties for the SCL product, the 
conditions of use for these products and define 
the quality assurance testing program that is 
required to assure that these stress levels are 
maintained. Since there are no standard design 
values or conditions of use for these products, 
the architect must be familiar with these vari- 
ous NER reports or rely on proprietary product 
literature to specify them. 


A single standard for prefabricated 
wood I-Joists 


Prefabricated wood Hoists, also referred to as b 
beams, are structural, load-carrying products 
and are among the fastest growing of the glued 
engineered wood products. Their "I" configura- 
tion provides high bending strength and stiff 
ness characteristics with a very low weight. I- 
joists are typically available in long lengths and 
because they are very lightweight can be easily 
handled at the jobsite without the need for 
heavy handling equipment. The flange material 
for I-joists is either dimension lumber or LVL 
whereas the web material is either OSB or ply- 
wood. 


I-joists are used in both residential and 
nonresidential floor and roof construction in 
much the same manner as sawn lumber joists 
with the largest use being in residential floor 
construction. In general, nominal 10" and 12" 


APA EWS trademarked engineered wood Ljoists 
allow you to use longer spans and wider spacings 
than standard lumber joists 


depth Hoists can be substituted on an equal or 
greater load/span basis for most grades and 
species of 2x10 and 2x12 sawn lumber. Since I- 
joists can be supplied in long lengths, they are 
often used in multiple span applications and 
therefore interior bearing reactions become a 
design control that is normally not applicable 
to sawn lumber. Also, special design verifica- 
tions need to be made for Djoists supporting 
concentrated loads or cantilevered over sup- 
ports. 


As with SCL products, wood Ljoist products 
are produced as proprietary products with 
each individual manufacturer obtaining their 
own NER reports for building code accep- 
tances. Thus, as with SCL, the specifier must be 
familiar with either the NER report or the man- 
ufacturers literature for each of these propri- 
etary products in order to develop appropriate 
construction specifications. In an effort to sim- 
plify joists, APA has developed a performance 
standard for Ljoists when used in residential 
floor applications. It is anticipated that this 
standard will be accepted by the model build- 
ing codes in early 1997. 


Why specify the APA trademark 


Glued engineered wood products represent an 
exciting future for the wood products industry. 
These products allow high end structural prod- 
ucts to be produced in a manner that makes 
efficient use of the available wood fiber. 
Standards have been developed which estab- 


APA 


The Engineered Wood Association 


lish the test protocol for determining design 
properties for the various glued engineered 
wood products described in this article. Such 
standards, when properly referenced in project 
specifications, help assure the end user of a 
structural product which will perform its end 
use function. 


In order to properly specify these products in 
the wide range of construction applications for 
which wood framing is applicable, it is impera- 
tive that architects responsible for product 
specifications have a thorough understanding 
of the design properties and end use character- 
istics of these products. 


APA-AIA Interactive Correspondence 
Course. 10 credits 


Working in conjunction with the American 
Institute of Architects, APA has developed an 
interactive multimedia CD-ROM correspon- 
dence course to educate AIA members and 
other design professionals on the proper use 
and specification of engineered wood products 
in commercial and residential projects. The 
course is accredited with the AIA Continuing 
Education System (AIA/CES). It provides up- 
to-date information on understanding engi- 
neered wood, specifying the right product for 
the right application and using these products 
in high wind and seismic regions. AIA mem- 
bers will receive 10 CES learning units for suc- 
cessfully completing the self study exam. 


In addition to the five, one-hour modules, the 
CD-ROM contains an interactive glossary of 
engineered wood terminology and various 
industry world wide web site connections. 
The CD-ROM utilizes the latest technology 
including animation, video and audio, and a 
powerful search engine that takes you directly 
to the information you need. It allows fast, easy 
access to the product specifications and design 
tables that architects have used for years. 


Please contact APA - The Engineered Wood 
Association at P.O. Box 11700, Tacoma, WA 
98411-0700, or by calling (206) 565-6600. 
Internet address: http://www.apawood.org 
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L a) OSB is made by bonding three or four 
inch long wood strands with adhesives 
in a layered mat and is most often used 
for sheathing, web material for wood I- 
joists and as the structural membrane 
for structural insulated panels. 


b) Plywood consists of veneers arranged in 
perpendicular and odd-numbers of 
layers with the grain of the face layers 
typically oriented parallel to the long 
dimension of the panel. Plywood is most 
often used as sheathing products, 
STURD-L-FLOOR and sidings. : 


c) Structural composite panels consist of 
veneer faces bonded to a wood-base 
core material. APA’s COM-PLY is 
manufactured in three- and five-layer 
arrangements. Prime applications 
include sheathing and siding. 
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d) Glulam is manufactured by endjoining 
together pieces of wood that are 50mm 
in thickness or less. These laminations 
are then face-bonded together. Since 
it can be shaped, uses range from 
residential to commercial headers, floor 
beams to roof beams, as well as columns 
and highly complex commercial 
applications. 


. An architectural specification should 


include: manufacturing standard to which 
the product conforms, panel thickness, 
panel grade, span rating and exposure 
durability. 


. Consider the appropriate structural grade, 


wood species, specifying member size and 
appearance, whether balanced or 
unbalanced layups are in use and 
determine the suitable camber. 
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4. For short spans, stock beams come with a 
camber radius of 3500 feet or flatter with 
zero camber acceptable for most residential 
uses. The glulam industry recommends 
beams be cambered for 1.5-times the 
calculated dead load deflection for roof and 
10 times the calculated dead load deflection 
for floor beams. 


5. National Evaluation Service Reports 
establishing the product’s strength 
properties are available from the building 
code jurisdiction. 


6. These structural load carrying products 
provide high strength and stiffness with a 
very low weight that makes for ease in 
handling and use in long lengths for 
multiple span applications. 
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"| don't know who you are. 


I don't know your company. 


I don't know your company’s product. 

I don't know what your company stands for. 
I don't know your company's customers. 

I don't know your company’s record. 

I don't know your company’s reputation. 


Now — what was it you wanted to sell me?" 


Sales start before you call-with business-to-business advertising. 


The McGraw-Hill Companies 


Financial Services. Information and Media. Educational and Professional Publishing. 


€ 1996, by The McGraw-Hill Companies, Inc. 


NEW FOR 1997 


from the company that 
has produced outstanding 
roofing metals for 
more than a century 


FOLLANSBEE 


introduces 


VIROMET 


architectural stainless steel 
coated with 


ZT 
a new patented 
zinc/tin alloy 


VIROTIN 


prime, copper-bearing 
carbon steel coated with 


ZT 


a new patented 
zinc/tin alloy 


After five years of 
extensive testing, 
Follansbee now offers 
the building industry 
two roofing metals that 
will withstand severe corrosive atmos- 
pheres while providing no adverse 
environmental impact. 

VIROMET and VIROTIN are coated 
with a zinc/tin alloy never before used to 
coat an architectural roofing metal. 
Developed and patented by Follansbee, 
this ZT coating significantly increases the 
corrosion resistance 
of its base sheet 
even in chloride- 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL e FOLLANSBEE, WV 26037 


containing atmos- 
pheres generally 
found in marine 
environments. 
VIROMET does 
not require painting, but weathers to a 
predictable, dull gray; VIROTIN requires 
painting, and thus offers the architect a 
wide range of color potentials. 
Follansbee engineers and metallur- 
gists will be happy to work with you in 
planning and detailing the use of these 
two new, spectacular roofing metals. 
Call us at our 
toll-free number, 


1-800-624-6906. 
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Metal Roofing Fundamentals 


DESIGNERS NEED TO GO BEYOND STANDARD DETAILS AND DATA, 
ESPECIALLY IN DESIGNING FOR WIND AND SNOW. 


by Steve Hardy and Michael J. Crosbie 


etal roofs, a highly visible element of both low and high-end 

architecture for centuries, maintain a significant place in U.S. 

construction today due to esthetics, economy, and durability. 

Corrugated tin covers the most humble of agriculture sheds, 
while copper and lead have capped the most treasured cathedrals and 
institutions of Western culture. 

While copper, lead-coated copper, stainless steel, terne-coated 
stainless, and galvanized aluminum all have their place in the market, the 
most popular type of metal roof today is factory-formed, paint-coated 
steel, and this story will focus primarily on this type. These first became 
popular for industrial and warehouse use, and metal-building manufac- 
turers integrated support purlins and batt insulation into a total system. 
These metal-roof types have since migrated into wider commercial and 
institutional use. 

Among the reasons for the new popularity of metal roofs is dis- 
satisfaction with traditional membrane roofs. Built-up roofs and newer 
modified-bitumens or single-plies require significant maintenance and 
repair to achieve even a 15- to 25-year life. With proper design and instal- 
lation, a metal roof system can—with reasonable maintenance—remain 
leak-free for 40 years or more. 

Although the design and construction of coated-steel roof sys- 
tems is apparently straightforward, few accepted standard details 
currently exist within the metal-roofing industry. Designers should start 
with reliable manufacturers' details and specifications, but this primer 
focuses on areas that are too specific for coverage by standard details and 
technical data. Architects also need to be aware of the changing consensus 
on wind uplift and snow loading. 

Metal roof systems were traditionally divided into two broad 
categories. One type is known as architectural, and consists of metal roof 
panels supported by a deck. The other common type is referred to as 
structural because the panels support their own weight, and no underly- 
ing deck is needed. However, as hybrid systems have come to be more 
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^ Continuing Education This month's installment of the ARCHITECTURAL 
NÀ RECORD/AIA continuing-education series covers metal roofing. Use the learn- 
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ing objectives below to focus your study. After reading this article, complete the 

questions on page 228 and check your answers, page 230. AIA members may fill out 

the self-report form and send it in for two AIA learning units. —Mark Scher, Director, 

AIA Continuing Education Programs and Products. 

Learning Objectives After reading this story and completing the exercises, you will be 

able to: 

1. Identify at least three wind-load standards; 

2. List two or more design solutions for problems related to condensation, thermal 
movement, and water leakage at flashings and penetrations; 

3. Cite seven approaches for minimizing and controlling damage from heavy snow. 


roof perimeter & ridge 
(high negative pressure) 


roof field 
(least negative 
pressure) 
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corner areas 
(greatest negative 
pressure) 


weak opening 
protections increase 
negative pressure 


open canopies 


WIND WEAKNESS POINTS vulnerable to uplift 


Roof failures often 
occur when designers 
don't recognize the 
varying wind forces on 


commonly used, a new distinction has devel- 
oped: steep slope versus low slope. Usually 
supported by a deck, steep-slope roofs are 
defined as those with a minimum pitch of 3:12. 
The lapped, standing seams connecting the 
panels are designed to shed water, rather than 
create a watertight seal. These systems are sometimes referred to as hydro- 
kinetic. With the wide use of metal roofs on large commercial and 
institutional projects, low-slope (minimum 1/4:12) types have developed. 
Because they are nearly flat and water can accumulate on these roofs, the 
seams and laps connecting low-slope metal roof panels must be 
designed to be watertight (hydrostatic) and to withstand water pressure. 
These types usually are not supported by a deck. While typical 
spans for structural panels are five feet on-center, the span is affected by 
the thickness of the metal and the configuration of the panel. The more 
ribs and seams, and the higher they are, the larger the possible span. 
However, some architects find the rib and seam pattern esthetically too 
pronounced, and should consider different kinds of panels or spans. 


a roof. 


Wind uplift is the focus of new attention 


Roof failures in recent hurricanes, especially Florida's Hurricane Andrew 
of 1992, have forced a reassessment of some roof-design criteria. High- 


Steve Hardy is a roofing consultant in Nederland, Texas. Michael J. Crosbie is a senior 
architect with Steven Winter Associates, a building systems research and consulting 
firm in Norwalk, Conn. Portions of this article are adapted from a forthcoming book 
on metal roofing, to be published by The McGraw-Hill Companies. 
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speed winds cause negative-pressure areas on roofs. What's called “blow- 
off" is really the roof being drawn off by negative pressure. The pressures 
vary at different parts of the roof and are affected by configuration and 
slope (drawing previous page). In recent hurricanes, many failures 
occurred at the corners and edges, where negative pressure is greatest, and 
much of the remaining roof covering was then sucked off. A great deal of 
damage was also done when wind entered buildings through blown-out 
windows and doors, creating positive pressure on the insides of roofs, 
which magnified the outside suction force. 

Designing and specifying a metal-panel roof system to resist 
wind blow-off is comparable to wind-resistance design for other types of 
roof systems. Additional load factors should be considered for steeply 
sloped metal-roof systems because the shape affects how air flows over it. 

A number of design standards have been upgraded in recent 
years to reflect a better understanding of wind uplift. If the building is 
insured by Factory Mutual Systems (FM), wind-resistance design must be 


in accordance with the recently released "Factory Mutual Approval 
Standard For Class 1 Panel Roofs, Class #4471,” unless FM grants a vari- 
ance. (Contact information is listed at the end of the story.) The standard 
recognizes that wind resistance must be designed into the entire roof 
and support system. EM's approved assemblies reference and include 
the structural purlins supporting the roof, the fasteners that attach the 
roof panel to the purlins, the insulation, and the roof covering itself. 
Simply indicating that the roof is to be attached “per FM requirements” is 
not enough. The architect must spell out requirements in drawings and 
specifications. 

A similar specification some architects use is to require the metal 
roof system to be listed per wind classification UL-30, UL-60, or UL-90. 
These ratings are derived by Underwriters’ Laboratory using their UL-580 
test procedure. The test subjects samples to both positive pressure on 
the underside and negative pressure on the top side, thereby providing 
classification for nominal gross-uplift pressures levels of 30, 60 and 90 Ib. 


OF DRAG LOADS, ICE DAMS, AND 
OTHER SNOW-LOAD MALADIES 


The damage done by heavy snows 
in much of the country last winter 
revealed weaknesses in the way 
many metal roofs are designed. 
Actual collapses from excess snow 
are relatively rare, but snow can 
considerably damage roofs, And 
falling snow masses can do injury. 

In heavy snow regions, live 
loads from snow can exceed 200 
psf, while in most northern areas of 
the U.S. snow loads are calculated 
at 35 to 50 psf. Snow falling from 
upper-level roofs onto lower ones 
can cause impact loads much 
higher than static ones. While a roof 
can be designed for these loads, it 
is better to avoid the condition. Also, 
deep overhangs and suitable roof 
slopes should divert falling snow 
and icicles so that they don't injure 
persons at entrances and on adja- 
cent streets and walks. 


Drag loads 


On steep-slope roofs, the drag load 
is the tension the weight of the 
snow exerts on the roof panel: in 
effect the snow tries to pull the 
panel off as it slides down. The 
steeper the roof and the longer the 
panel length, the higher the drag 
load is. For example, a snow load of 
100 psf on a roof with a 50-ft-long 
panel at a 6:12 slope will have a 
drag load of 1,120 pounds per lineal 


foot (pif) at the ridge. The same roof 
with a 12:12 slope will have a drag 
load of 1,770 plf. The drag load is 
resisted by the fasteners used to pin 
the panel to the roof deck and build- 
ing structure. The designer will need 
to give drag-load guidance to the 
manufacturer, who should be able 
to demonstrate that fastener-load 
capacity and shear resistance of the 
panel thickness can resist the loads. 


Roof configuration 


Metal roofing panels are slick, and 
will shed snow readily, sometimes in 
huge, damaging masses. Staggered 
patterns of snow guards or tiny 
snow fences are sometimes used to 
retain snow until it can melt. There 
is controversy over how effective 
these devices are. Sometimes they 
hold too much snow on the roof, 


causing overloading; other times 
the snow pulls them out, damaging 
the roof or causing leaks. And they 
don't guarantee that a dangerously 
large mass of snow won't fall off the 
roof. George Mueller, president of 
Specified Roofing, a roofing consul- 
tancy in Richton Park, IIl., says that 
one system he has looked at that 
features 3/8-in.-high embossments 
in the panel itself appears to offer a 
good performance compromise. 

Where heavy snow is antici- 
pated, valleys should be made from 
flat metal stock and widen as they 
&o down the roof. They should be 
wide enough to eliminate ribs or 
standing seams where snow can 
accumulate. Sliding snow can bend 
rib seams, sometimes tearing apart 
the metal panels (photo left). 


Vents and other penetrations 


Wide, tapered saddle crickets 
should be used to divert sliding 
snow around chimneys and other 
large roof penetrations. A sliding 
snow and ice mass can displace or 
rip out a vent stack or chimney. 


Vents or stacks located at the ridge 
will be out of harm's way. They 
should should also extend high 
enough so they won't be covered by 
accumulated snow. 


Ice damming 


This is the most common roof 
problem in snowy climates. Snow 
melting next to the roof surface 
under a thick snow pack runs down 
to the cold eave, where it freezes. A 
dam of ice is created, behind which 
more water piles up and freezes. 
Water backs up into the roof cover- 
ing behind the dam, causing leaks. 

Heavy roof insulation may 
equalize the temperature between 
eave and attic, but experts are now 
urging the consideration of venting 
eaves to attics so that they are suf- 
ficiently warmed to limit freezing 
melt-water on the roof. Severe snow 
conditions may warrant exhausting 
some air from the interior to the 
attic and eve, Freezing can be 
slowed and a combination of soffit 
vents and ridge vents keeps con- 
densation from forming. A 
water-barrier, rather than water- 
shedding roof system should be 
considered where ice damming is 
likely. If the sealants within the 
panel system fail to keep the 
backed-up water from penetrating., 
a waterproofing underlayment 
membrane at all eave, valley, and 
cricket locations offers an additional 
line of defense. 
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per square foot. The weakness of the UL procedure, however, is that the 
test specimen does not include edge and roof details, and these have 
proven to be vulnerable in severe wind storms. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers ASCE 7-95, "Minimum 
Design Loads For Buildings And Other Structures,” can help designers 
determine realistic wind-uplift pressures, so that proper attachments can 
be designed. ASCE 7-95 contains design uplift-pressure formulas for 


field-formed architectural standing-seam types rather than the factory- 
formed systems most commonly used. 

Eave, rake, ridge, and gutter flashings are usually supplied by 
each metal-roof manufacturer as part of its system. However, manufac- 
turers’ standard flashing details may not take into account unique 
building configurations. For example, the designer will have to modify a 
rake flashing that the manufacturer shows as fixed to both the roof panel 


HEAVY SNOW DAMAGE IN MUCH OF THE COUNTRY LAST WINTER 
REVEALED WEAKNESSES IN THE WAY MANY METAL ROOFS ARE DESIGNED. 


cladding and components and takes into account differing conditions at 
corners, perimeter, and the field of the roof system. 

Designers sometimes use values obtained from model building 
codes, such as the Standard Building Code, which applies in much of hur- 
ricane country. However, code requirements are minimums and have not 
always been adequate for the kinds of wind pressures buildings actually 
experience, especially high-rises. Some local jurisdictions, most notably 
Florida's Dade County, have stricter requirements. 

A long awaited standard, relatively new to the metal-roofing 
design community, may find its way into the codes. It is ASTM E 1592-94: 
"Standard Test Method for Structural Performance of Sheet Metal Roof 

and Siding Systems by Uniform Static Air Pressure,” and experts see it as 
more accurately reflecting real wind effects. The test evaluates the strength 
of the connection of the metal-roof system to the building structure. The 
designer specifies the force that the roof system must be capable of resist- 
ing—for example, 90 psf of negative pressure uplift in accordance with 
ASTM 1592-94. 

Researchers investigating wind damage have found plenty of 
design errors, but they have concluded that most wind-related roof losses 
are a direct result of improper attachment of the roof system to the build- 
ing structure. This is too often the result of poor site supervision of 
unskilled mechanics. While the architect may not control field quality, he 
or she can influence it in impressing upon the client the importance of 
using experienced and qualified subcontractors. The architect can also 
review quality standards in pre-construction conferences and carefully 
observe the work. 


Flashings—the most vulnerable details 


The design and application of flashings to a metal roof is less forgiving of 
error than roof types with more redundancy, like multi-layer built-up 
roofs. To keep the roofs watertight, metal roof flashings—ideally made 
from the same stock material as the roof panels themselves—rely on a 
single layer of tape sealant or caulk in water-barrier panel systems, or on 
the gravity flow of water in water-shedding applications. 

General waterproofing principles common to the roof industry 
apply to metal roof flashing systems. The sealing adhesive, or caulk, 
between the flashing and the metal-roof membrane must be continuous 
to create a waterproof seal. The architect, not the manufacturer, must size 
the flashing, assuring the coverage of base flashings under extreme ther- 
mal conditions and making sure flashings extend up walls, curbs, and 
parapets a height sufficient to keep wet snow and wind-driven rain from 
driving moisture into the building. If there are movement joints in the 
building, flashings must be able to accommo- 
date the desired dimensional change. The 
SMACNA manual offers some guidance and is 
non-proprietary, but is mainly oriented to 
flashings for low-sloped membrane roofs and 


Low-slope roofs need 
more than one 

line of defense to keep 
water out. 


and to the building wall when some movement between the two elements 
must be accommodated. 

À common source of failure is flashings that are lapped, butted, 
or wrapped in a way that depends primarily on sealant to keep water out. 
If movement between flashing sheets isn't needed, soldering the joint is 
best. However the shop or field painting done after soldering is never as 
durable as the baked-on coating applied to the sheet stock. When solder- 
ing is required, it is best to use a kind of metal that can be soldered but 
does not need painting, such as stainless or galvanized steel. To match the 


snap-on batten » 


pop rivet, 
reversed lap, 

& exposed screw 
will restrict 

snow slide 


tape sealant 


eave metal 


POOR EAVE FLASHING DESIGN 


double-lock standing 
seam with urethane 
sealant fill at eave 


hem fold of roof 
panel — allows 
thermal movements 


continuous cleat eave flashing 


BETTER EAVE FLASHING DESIGN 
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roof color, the soldered flashing can be covered with a piece of metal that 
matches the roof-field color. If this covering is riveted into place, though, 
the steel mandrels (the anchoring part of the rivet) may rust, causing 
unsightly streaks. Admittedly, this is an imperfect and more complex 
solution than manufacturers recommend, but the number of failures at 
poorly fabricated curbs and corners demands the designer's attention. 


Details at roof penetrations 


Manufacturers' standard details may also overlook the support of flash- 
ings at openings. Additional framing must be provided around the 
opening to be sure that both the roof field and the flashing are properly 
supported. Especially check framing shown in structural drawings to be 
sure that it is sized and located to accommodate needed flashing systems 
and the shims or blocking that supports them. 

Ideally, architects should avoid penetrations through metal- 
panel roof systems. Instead, consider installing vents or fans through a 
building side wall or manifolding vent pipes together to minimize the 
number of roof penetrations. 


Controlling condensation 


Condensation occurs when the surface of a material reaches dew-point 
temperature. Because metal reacts quickly to changes in temperature, 
condensation on the underside of the panel requires more attention from 
the designer than is needed for other kinds of roofs. On cold winter days, 
for example, warm, moist air that escapes the interior of a building will 
condense on the cold underside of metal roof panels. Accumulated water 
can leak back into the interior. The condensate may also be trapped 
between the metal roof panel and the purlin supports or roof deck, caus- 
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ing the panel to rust through from the bottom (an occurrence not cov- 
ered by manufacturers' warranties). Among the solutions: 

Ventilation: The entire underside of roof panels must have a 
continuous flow of air, which can often be accomplished by proper ven- 
tilation of the attic or plenum space. The American Society of Heating, 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Engineers (ASHRAE) Handbook of 
Fundamentals or the Federal Housing Administration (FHA) "Minimum 
Property Standards" are the documents referenced by building codes for 
ventilation and humidity control of an attic cavity. But research is ongo- 
ing, and the FHA standards appear to be out of date. In general, the 
recommended air-exchange rate for residential structures today is a min- 
imum of three times per hour in the attic or plenum space, which can 


TRAPPED CONDENSATION CAN CAUSE 
A ROOF PANEL TO RUST THROUGH 
FROM THE BOTTOM 


usually be provided through the use of continuous eave and ridge vents. 
In increasingly popular metal-roof retrofits over existing built-up roofs, 
adequate ventilation is all too often not provided in the space between the 
old and new roof. Many roofing experts strongly advocate a minimum of 
five air changes per hour to compensate for the exceptional humidity that 
can develop in these spaces. 

Vapor retarders: In addition to adequate air-exchange rates, the 
ASHRAE Fundamentals handbook recommends the use of vapor 
retarders to keep moist air away from the underside of the roof. 
Structural-panel roof systems are often designed with a vapor-retarder 
sheet that supports batt insulation and stretches between purlins or 
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rafters and is usually taped and sealed. This does not create a perfect bar- 
rier, but the amount of moist air that reaches the roof panel is usually 
acceptable. In some commercial and most industrial applications, the 
sheet becomes the visible ceiling of the building interior. 

Where there is an attic or plenum above the ceiling, it is best to 
place the vapor retarder nearest the warm space, since the vapor drive is 
from warm to cool. Ideally, the vapor retarder is placed above the finished 
ceiling. Above that is insulation, then the attic or plenum under the roof. 
Ventilation under the roof is still needed, but the vapor barrier stops the 
greatest source of condensation. The membrane must be sealed around 
any penetrations and at terminations, especially when the interior space is 
particularly humid, as in a kitchen or shower area. 


Thermal movement 


Metal moves more under the influence of temperature change than any 
other roof material. When properly executed, standard details, such as the 
concealed clips that attach adjacent panels of structural-type roofs, take 
movement into account. Floating clips, which incorporate tiny binges, 
may be called for. At roof terminations, especially for very large roofs, 
architects will have to calculate and allow for actual panel movement, 
using the coefficient of thermal expansion suited to the metal chosen. 

Even when movement is taken into account, roofs built with 
long, continuous metal panels may make loud popping noises from metal 
rubbing together as the outdoor temperature swings. Sometimes the panel 
clips bind as the panel lengthens or shrinks, and the popping occurs 
when the pressure is enough to force the panel through the clip. This 
binding can be harmful. If clips are improperly installed—either out- 
of-line with the panel side laps or driven too far into an insulated roof 


— 


deck, the panel cannot move enough, and dents form (“oilcanning”). 
When binding is extreme, the metal panel can tear or can pull the dip 
out of the deck. 

While some metal roofing issues can seem daunting, the archi- 
tect that goes beyond manufacturers' standard details and data will help 
ensure a reliable installation. Indeed, the perception that metal roofs are 
more reliable and require less maintenance is key to the impressive 
growth of of this type—especially in retrofits. w 
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Who's Who in the CAD Landscape 


A GUIDE TO ADD-ON VENDORS, “VIRTUAL CORPORATIONS,” AND 
THE CONFUSING AND EVER-CHANGING DYNAMICS OF THE CAD BUSINESS 


by Steven S. Ross 


uying a CAD system used to be so much easier. One company 

sold you its computer with its proprietary software. It was an 

entire system solution from a single source. Easy, but expensive. 

That era of *closed" systems, in which all enhancements had to 
come from the original vendor, is long since over. Some of those vendors 
and like Intergraph, remain, but you no longer must accept the single- 
vendor solution. Today you can mix and match hardware and software. 
What you get is vastly more powerful and much less expensive, but it is 
offered by a bewildering array of vendors, and sold through a confusing 
array of dealers who have a variety of capabilities. And this world is ever- 
changing. As this story went to press, one of the biggest players, Autodesk, 
acquired one of the largest developers, Softdesk. 

How is the poor buyer to sort this out? And where do you turn 
for upgrades, maintenance, training, and support? To successfully use and 
manage today's computer systems, you have to understand the business 
landscape in which hardware and software suppliers operate: This 
includes the nature of the relationship that major CAD vendors have with 
their third-party developer teams and the relationship of vendors and 
developers with local dealers—if you're lucky enough to have one. 


Some definitions 


The CAD engine: The largest CAD suppliers build basic CAD applications 
like Autodesk's AutoCAD and Bentley's Microstation. They have many 
basic drawing and design tools, but they are generic, highly adaptable to a 
wide range of end uses. This adaptability eases cross-discipline compati- 
bility: the architect's floor plan, the structural engineer's framing plan, 
and the mechanical engineer's duct layouts are done with similar tools. 
These form a core around which a huge variety of products can be devel- 
oped. All full-featured CAD systems offer a “description” or “macro” 
language that allows users to automate routine or difficult tasks. Those 
tasks might include drawing a wall with one mouse movement, or 
designing a dormer or staircase. 

Add-ons: Still, there are limitations to what makers of even full- 
featured CAD engines care to offer. That’s why almost all CAD engines 
provide “hooks” that allow third parties to attach complete applications 
to the engine. The strongest hooks are called APIs (applications pro- 
gramming interfaces). Third-party developers are thus enabled to make a 
huge range of add-on software that customizes the 
engine to make it work efficiently for anything 
from generalized architectural design to laying out 
ductwork, testing stadium sight lines, or calculating 
the cheapest cut-and-fill excavation for a hillside lot. 

Stand-alone programs: Although pro- 
grams like Nemetschek’s Allplan and Graphisoft’s 
ArchiCAD share some characteristics with the 


ACAD system 

that appears seam- 
less may actually 
be made up of 
several applications 
blended together by 
developers. 


engine-and-add-on scheme used by Autodesk and Bentley, these are more 
suitably thought of as complete all-in-one solutions. Minicad by Diehl- 
Graphsoft, Architrion, FastCAD, and SoftCAD are other stand-alone 
programs. If they have the right features, cost, and ease-of-use, these pro- 
grams come closest to the simplicity that single-vendor solutions used to 
offer. Stand-alone products may also accept add-ons, but their main mar- 
keting thrust is to provide turnkey products. 


Understanding add-ons 


Perhaps the most complex aspect of the way CAD software is sold today is 
the way add-ons and CAD engines combine to make useful integrated 
applications. Autodesk alone has 2,000 separate developers who have pro- 
duced more than 5,000 add-on programs that work with AutoCAD. 
Autodesk’s chief, Carol Bartz, has been calling this network of developers 
Autodesk’s “virtual corporation.” At Bentley Systems, Autodesk’s chief 
competitor, president Greg Bentley calls its “team” an “interpreneurial” 
organization (the idea is that the various vendors “interoperate”). Bentley 
says more than 500 independent vendors are writing software for 
MicroStation. 

While such organizations are convenient for developers, archi- 
tects have every right to be suspicious. Virtual coffee never was as good as 
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the real thing. What's more, the Europeans—no less computerized than 
we—have tended up to now to prefer all-in-one solutions from a single 
CAD developer, even if the final price is higher. Thus, if you buy AllPlan 
or ArchiCAD in Europe, you tend to get the equivalent of a range of com- 
mon add-on enhancements in a single package from the same vendor 
that developed the core CAD software. As David Marlatt, Graphisoft's 
president, points out, the buyer must compare ArchiCAD’s price not just 
to AutoCAD alone, but to the engine and add-on suite needed to make 
the products similar in functionality. Another difference with stand- 


improved it greatly. Primavera Systems, the project-management spe- 
cialist, is the newest Bentley strategic affiliate. It offers WorkPlace 
Systems, an assemblage of add-ons for facilities-asset management. One 
of the key advantages of these application suites is that add-on incom- 
patibilities should be fewer. While AutoCAD does not have an equivalent 
to strategic affiliates, its vendors have have been absorbing each other to 
create strategic-affiliate equivalents. These AutoCAD mega-developers— 
Ketiv and Eagle Point—offer a broad product line, everything from 
drafting aids to visualization tools. Autodesk’s acquisition of Softdesk, its 


WHILE STAND-ALONE PROGRAMS OFFER SINGLE-SOURCE 
SIMPLICITY, ADD-ONS ALLOW UNIQUE, CUSTOMIZED SOLUTIONS. 


alones is that the buyer purchases the software direct from the developer’s 
sales force or through a specialized dealer. 

It should be noted that there are many free-standing third-party 
programs that add functionality to major CAD software but are not, 
strictly speaking, add-ons. Perhaps the most common types are file trans- 
lators or printer/plotter controls. Unfortunately, they cannot be run from 
within CAD programs. Unless you still use the DOS operating system, the 
translation software is far more likely to be an API that runs seamlessly 
within a full-featured CAD package. 

Even though CAD developers like Bentley and Graphisoft have 
been adding more functionality to their core products, there are com- 
pelling reasons that you and your dealer may still be cobbling together a 
system developed by many diverse vendors. In this complex world, tech- 
nology enables developers to create ever-more specific tools, whether it 
be for parking-lot paint striping or residential kitchen design. But the 
cost equation at the giant CAD developers tends to preclude the eco- 
nomical development of tools for small niche markets. 

Even firms with very specific needs, however, can find packages 
that offer a one-stop solution. Some third-party developers license a 
bare-bones CAD engine and build a seamless combination package 
around it. Softdesk, for example, bundles special versions of AutoCAD 
Release 13 with Softdesk add-ons, selling this “CD Plus Special Edition” 
line only to larger firms and certain government agencies. A key advan- 
tage of the Autodesk acquisition of Softdesk is that Autodesk will now be 
able to offer a seamless package of this type, says Christine Tsingos, vice 
president and treasurer. (Third parties will still be able to make add-ons 
for this combination.) Eagle Point Software ships a free-standing visual- 
ization product that uses the Autodesk engine. These combination 
packages are easier to put on your system than installing a CAD engine, 
then installing the add-ons. And with a sole-source vendor, they should 
be easier to upgrade as well. 


Mega-developers and “strategic affiliates” 


As noted above, Autodesk has more independent developers of add-on 
software than anyone else. Historically Autodesk has left the mixing and 
matching of add-on products to independent dealers, but has developed 
its own packages to supplement or supplant those produced by third- 
parties. Bentley is somewhat more likely to add its own brand name and 
support personnel to products developed by third parties. 

Bentley groups its add-on developers into what it calls “strategic 
affiliates,” each concentrating in a specific area. Each of these, in turn, 
offers add-on software under its own name, and software from other, 
smaller add-on vendors. One strategic affiliate, BRICS N.V. of Belgium, 
developed the add-on that became TriForma, for 3D modeling within 
MicroStation. Before selling it under the Microstation name, Bentley 
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largest developer, muddies the waters. “Our developers are very impor- 
tant to us,” Tsingos says, but she was not specific about how relationships 
between it and its megadevelopers will change. 


“Object” oriented software changes the rules 


A programming innovation that should make CAD programs faster, 
more powerful, and more versatile is also changing the rules about what 
CAD systems you buy. CAD vendors are struggling to bring “object intel- 
ligence” to drawings. A software object is a collection of information that 
can be readily manipulated by commands. Thus, a door object is more 
than a collection of lines that looks like a door. It can have information 
associated with it, such as its weight; its fire rating; a description of its 
frame, hinges, and adjacent wall framing—even a standard position for a 
light switch set into the adjacent wall. But beware! Software-engineering 
gurus call any set of lines and associated data “objects.” The objects that 
will be most useful to architects, however, can be edited, moved, dupli- 
cated, and attached to other items without erasing and redrawing. And 
they will be recognizable by other members of the building team, who 
might find themselves manipulating these objects as they add wiring or 
place ductwork. Jacobus, for instance, has been selling add-on software 
for MicroStation that makes drawings of plant equipment behave some- 
what like an object. A piece of equipment is even able to project the 
clearances it needs within the building structure. 

Among the most hyped AutoCAD API these days—and with 
good reason—is ARX. It stands for AutoCAD Runtime eXtension, and is 
the key to writing object-based add-ons for AutoCAD. The initial ARX 
release did nothing special for end-users. But the version in AutoCAD R 
13c4, which appeared in 1996, allowed add-on developers to offer 
improved functionality, such as the door example above. Bentley says it 
will release its competing approach, Objective MicroStation, in 1997. It 
has been calling the object technology itself ProActiveM. 

For now the added convenience of some object technology 
comes at a price, a kind of software “brittleness,” in which developer fixes 
or upgrades to one software element force costly upgrades of all the 
software it works with. Third-party developers, for example, are incor- 
porating into add-ons such commercial applications as the Microsoft 
Excel spreadsheet and Access database. The software components often 
exchange information through Microsoft’s clunky OLE (object linking 
and embedding). This means that Microsoft Office 1997, which contains 
new versions of Excel and Access, will force upgrades in the linked CAD 
software. Also, plotters don’t work with imported OLE objects. 

This approach to object programming superseded an older 
add-on strategy in which the vendor bought a utility (such as Btrieve for 
databases) and integrated it into the add-on package. By moving to OLE, 
the vendor avoids extra programming time and licensing fees. 


AutoCAD’s description language and APIs offer the greatest Both Autodesk and Bentley have invested in Internet tools. 
variety of ways for third parties to add features to CAD engines. But | Since every piece of data that might come onto the desktop from the 


Autodesk stumbled with Release 13, because bugs in the program held up 
products by third-party developers and kept users from making the most 
of the upgrade. After more than two years on the market, the most seri- 
ous bugs seem to have been wrung out of the latest release. But this has 
meant users are only just beginning to see a tangible benefit from ARX, 
although add-on vendors have been working with Autodesk-supplied 
ARX development tools for two years. These tools will allow software to 
take advantage of new standards developed by the Industry Alliance for 
Interoperability (IAI). Under these standards, which other developers are 
adopting, a door and its associated data are defined as an Industry 
Foundation Class item. As more doors are added to the project, the soft- 
ware needs only to know how each one varies from the Foundation item. 
The added door is called a “daughter” object. What's important about 
this is that it takes less effort to input information, quality assurance is 
better, and files are much smaller, so screen redraws, plotting, and so on 
are quicker. 

Softdesk released its first ARX-based product, a new version of 
CAD Overlay, only in early 1996. Its ARX-based version of Auto-Architect, 
which adds many architectural drawing features to AutoCAD, was due to 
be released at press time. Bentley Systems' description-language approach 
allows third-party products to work together in more seamless and user- 
friendly ways. But, overall, Bentley's system lags behind Autodesk in raw 
power for creating intelligent objects within drawings. 


Internet is an object, this is an obvious extension of the object approach. 
Currently, nearly all CAD packages can cleanly exchange and translate 
files as DXF or DWG formats. IAI standards notwithstanding, easy and 
complete translation may, at least in the short term, fall victim to the 
growth of object technology. Softdesk, for example, says objects drawn 
with its ARX-based tools will always be readable by competing software 
applications as blocks and entities, but they may lose their “object data 
intelligence.” 


The withering of non-Windows platforms 


This brings us to another trend that is potentially disturbing: Major CAD 
vendors are moving to support only Windows 95 and Windows NT oper- 
ating systems. Autodesk says it will develop only for Windows in the 
future, although it has said that before and backed down. Bentley devel- 
ops for Windows first, but has also released MicroStation for various 
kinds of Unix and for the Macintosh. 

Former all-Mac vendors such as Graphisoft and Diehl- 
Graphsoft (the developer of MiniCAD) have embraced Windows as well. 
Even IBM, which developed its A&ES software family to run under AIX 
(the IBM flavor of Unix) has announced a Windows version. 

Part of the reason for AutoCAD’s push to Windows is that its 
ARX object system derives its power from Dynamic Link Libraries 
(DLLs), which essentially are satellite programs, and these run only under 
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Understand who you are dealing 
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software solution for you. Some 
are contracted sales forces for a 
developer. Some are highly focused 
experts in a specific field (Softdesk 
calls them Registered Consultants). 
Check the major developers’ 
web sites for details, names, and 
addresses of dealers. 

Compatibility: Look for add- 
on software that works with a range 
of products you are likely to use. 
You won't have the added expense 
of buying new software and convert- 
ing existing data to it. Harper and 
Shuman, for example, sells facilities- 


Buying a CAD system means 
buying into a dealer or 

consultant relationship for training 
and maintenance (diagram). 


management software that can 
work with the Oracle database 
engine or with Microsoft Access or 
Microsoft's SQL Server. 

Out of business: If your soft- 
ware company fails, are you out of 
luck? Investigate the original source 
of software your dealer or add-on 
vendor might sell and ask them how 
you would be protected. 

Because Atlanta-based 
IdeaGraphix, for instance, had 
trouble in 1996 distributing 
speedikon, an architectural add-on 
developed in Germany, IEZ agreed 
to escrow the speedikon source 
code in Atlanta and to give 
IdeaGraphix full access to the tech- 
nical details of the speedikon 
Building Data Model format. 

Developers assume their 
dealers will handle the bulk of 
upgrading and after-market services. 
But reliable ones are the servicer of 
last resort, and users should call on 
developers in cases where dealers 
are not handling customer needs. 
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Look to the future. Your dealer 
should make sure the add-on 
products you want are compatible 
with each other. But only the 
most technically savvy dealers will 
be able to reliably predict whether 
future upgrades to the add-ons will 
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be compatible. Having the dealer 
call add-on developers to discern 
their upgrade plans can help allay 
fears because upgrades may not 
be coordinated. “We don't do much 
certification of third-party applica- 
tions; admits Barron at Autodesk. 


Windows. The DLLs are critical to the “foundation” class and “daughter” 
object methodology. Most add-on developers lack the financial resources 
to develop DLL equivalents for other operating systems. Bentley claims 
that eventually Objective MicroStation will be able to add object intelli- 
gence without using DLLs, and so can stay ahead in non-Windows 
platforms. Unix and Mac platforms may be given new life by Web-based 
programming languages, such as Java, which in theory will permit writ- 
ing one DLL equivalent that works on all platforms. 


What the Web will mean 


The World Wide Web has opened amazing new opportunities for multi- 
firm collaboration and interactive on-line product catalogs [RECORD, 
October 1996, pages 46-51]. Vendors can also distribute product infor- 
mation, technical data, software updates, and bug fixes on the Web. 

The way that CAD programs support the Web may become an 
important element in the buying decision. Autodesk, for example, has 
released an entire Web-publishing solution, which uses Netscape 
Navigator inside AutoCAD. But everyone else is jumping on the band- 
wagon, too. Bentley has announced its Engineering Back Office, which 
allows users to store all their drawings and data in one large database, and 
"publish" it as needed on private or public Web sites. One big advantage 
of these Web databases is that they make it easy to track updates— 
whether done by architect, mechanical engineer, or pursuant to 
construction-phase change order—because all the data are in one place. 

Bentley and Autodesk are sniping over which drawing format is 
best. DWF is very compact and allows the addition of hypertext links to a 
drawing. It is on the way to becoming an Internet standard, but it is 2D 
only. Bentley notes that it supports Virtual Reality Modeling Language 
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The World Wide Web 
offers new CAD- 


development frontiers. 


(VRML), a fast-growing 3D Web technology. Autodesk responds that 
VRML is still in flux and often 2D is what is desired. Both Bentley and 
Autodesk are using Netscape’s web server tools. 


The dealer connection 


How or whether you use a dealer may be a key element of your buying 
decision. Some CAD add-on vendors sell direct to consumers (Eagle 
Point started that way), but almost all of them, Eagle Point included, also 
sell through dealers. Much add-on software is simply too difficult to 


NEW PRODUCTS FROM SEIHO 


ALUMINUM 
TurboNozzle™ Diffuser 


Made in U.S.A 


SIZES 4”-24” 


Try View Our On Line Catalog At 


http:/Awww.seiho.com 


m Low Price 

= Rust Resistant 
a Adjustable Direction m High Capacity 

a Available For Standard Ducts a Easy Installation 


2, SEHA 


INTERNATIONAL,INC. 
P.O.BOX 5338 PASADENA, CA 91117 
TEL (800) 248-0030 (818) 395-7299 FAX (818) 395-7290 
http:/www.seiho.com e-mail info@seiho.com 


-a High Quality 
a Long Air Throws 
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Macworld 


Should MiniCad 6 be Your 
Architectural CAD Program? 


CHECK IT OUT! 
A proven market leader that handles any job: 
2D, 3D, materials lists and client presentations. 


A complete library of resources and specialized tools 
for the A/E/C industry. NO extra modules to buy! 


A program for every stage of the design process: 
concepts to working drawings, 3D models to visuals. 


A program that's easy to use, easy to buy: lower entry & 
training costs and less downtime equal higher productivity. 


MacWEEK 
*999 


1996 


THE cross-platform solution: move files flawlessly. 
between Mac & Windows. Full 32-bit power! 


y A program you can try... RISK FREE! 


ES ON UN UN 


1 1/2" Minimum Cover 
12* Concrete Wal 
#5 Bars @ 12^ EW.E.F. (Typical) 


Adjustable Anchor Inset w/ 9/4" Bot — |. —) [ps 6' Depth Stona (Soe Options in Spee: 
30° O.C. (84257427 Heckmann cr equal) 

1 V2 PVC Sieave 4-0" 
C. 0 


Base & Head as 


Continuous "L' 6x4x5/16" (Typ.). 
3-Piece 5 1/2" Oak Baso Co ^ 1 1/2" "Gypcrele" Topping ~ 
(typica 21/2 Concrete on 9/16" Steel Deck B 


“+1 always find MiniCad a snap to use. I'm able to pro- 
duce drawings and artwork equaling that of hardware/ 
Hari S i E - Software systems costing ten times more. Equally impor- 


tne ct Pd Fee iid E tant, MiniCad gives me the output options I need ... E-size 


ov IE EIN , ben plots, drawings and viewgraphs on laser printers, DXF 


Constuction t3 Block Wire Chase. 


as required " H 
on p S m I | 1 files for export to other CAD systems and rendering pro- 
W "or grams, and EPS files for export to word processing and 


page layout programs." 


j Charles Perrygo 
Senior Systems Engineer 
Swales and Associates, Inc. 


12x12 Ceramic 
12x12 Ceramic 
12x12 Ceramic 


Sheet Vinyl 
Pntd Concrete 


JT 


Bate Osh 


You get a 30-day money- 
ack guarantee 
along with 18 months of 
free technical support. 
Call one of the numbers | sa 
below, today! \ 5 r3 


? Diehl Graphsoft Inc 
“software for, Today's- CAD Professional 


www.diehlgraphsoft.com 


- Diehl Graphsoft, Inc. 1-800-873-5076 (DEPT. R) (410) 290-5114 
In Canada call PaXar at 1-800-260-0905 For Academic pricing call 1-800-531-3227 


*Image 1 - Courtesy of Francois Levy, Dick Clark Architects, Austin, TX 
*[mages-2 - Courtesy of Cameron Lacy, DCL Architects, Wayne, PA CIRCLE 66 ON INQUIRY CARD 
*Image 3 - Courtesy of David Brunke, Herring & Trowbridge Architects, Herndon, VA 


MiniCad and Design and Drafting Toolkit are trademarks of Diehl Graphsoft, Inc. 
QuickTime, QuickDraw and Macintosh-are trademarks of Apple Computer. Windows is a trademark of Microsoft Corp. 
AutoCAD is a trademark of Autodesk 


service any other way. [See story page 173 for tips on dealing with deal- 
ers.] There are single-person dealers who service Fortune 500 companies, 
says Chris Barron, in charge of A/E/C marketing at Autodesk. But most 
large dealers have developed expertise in multiple professional specialties. 
These days, the most successful dealers often “do it all.” They offer 
turnkey solutions that might include hardware, installation, networking, 
CAD software, add-ons for the CAD software, and non-CAD commercial 
software for accounting and word processing. 

The biggest dealer margins these days are often in training. The 
smallest margins are in hardware, with the exception of super-high-end 
graphics adapters and super-large (20-in. and up) monitors. The result is 
that dealers are evolving—offering more training, even sponsoring sem- 
inars and user groups. But they are arranging with large local computer 
stores to provide hardware and installation. Training costs are an impor- 
tant factor in the buying decision. Hardware and software for a 
high-end CAD seat (including engine and add-ons) will run to around 
$10,000. But training can run $3,000 to $10,000 or more per person, 
depending on the number and complexity of add-ons (rendering and 
other visualization tools having an especially high learning curve), and 
the degree of interaction with contractors or owners using the software. 
And training never stops; there's always a new add-on to master, it seems. 

Dealers who get all or most of their software from one devel- 
oper have the most flexibility on pricing. That's because the developer has 
done the work necessary to make sure all the add-on software fits 
together cleanly. And the software interfaces that smooth the transition 
between add-ons, and between add-ons and the CAD engine, are likely to 
be smoother, which cuts training costs. Finally, the dealer is more likely to 
get better discounts from a developer. 


y eig 


With margins so thin, and hardware or software changes com- 
ing so fast, repair and servicing channels for hardware and commercial 
software are convoluted, at best. Expect long waits for telephone technical 
support, repairs, and replacements. You may also experience a reluctance 
to make good on warranties. 


The clouded crystal ball 


Among the frustrations for CAD users is that changes come so thick and 
fast users are perpetually faced with mastering new technologies, desir- 
able though they may be. CAD-on-the Web, for example, is not only new, 
itis also coming in waves with new announcements every few weeks. The 
Web may allow the unleashing of Internet-based mega-dealers, but it also 
gives easy access for low-capitalization startups. Among CAD vendors, 
there is not yet an emerging web “winner.” 

Obviously the combination of Autodesk and Softdesk creates a 
new juggernaut. (Autodesk has an estimated 40 percent of its claimed 
800,000 seats in the A/E/C fields, versus Microstation's 140,000. Softdesk 
claims about 225,000 for its various products, but almost all of them 
attach to AutoCAD.) But that doesn't mean you should strike from con- 
sideration any software application that appears to meet your needs. 
Autodesk's acquisition of Softdesk was driven in part, says Tsingos, by 
customers' desire to have a single vendor to turn to, suggesting that the 
argument the stand-alone vendors have been making is a compelling one. 
Autodesk is now in a position to set the pace in new technology, such 
as for objects. But its competitors are large and feisty enough (keeping 
Autodesk from increasing market share over the last two years, for 
instance) that compatibility across applications and platforms is, if not 


assured, highly likely. m 


O-TILE MN rubber flooring and 


MAUVE GRAY 


meets ASTM-E84 flame 
pread rating of 25 or less 


DK. CHOC. GREEN 


i. RED 


| DISC-O-TRED 


Safety stair treads 


Musson Flame-Retardant Flooring & Treads meet 
ASTM-E84 Flame Spread Rating of 25 or less. 


DISC-O-TRED — Stair treads 1⁄4" thick at front, Ye" at 
tapered back. Long square nose fits pan-filled or 
molded concrete steps. Sanded backs. Durable, 
easy cleaning, nonfading. Prime prerequisite for 
fire-safety in public buildings or complexes. Match- 
ing coved risers. 


DISC-O-TILE — 24" Square for quick installation. Full 
3/16” thick with sanded back. Raised circular discs 
afford better traction, easier cleaning for lobbies, 
entrances, hallways, elevators. Resistant to stain 
and discoloration. 


| SAND BROWN BLUE SLATE 


Write For Free Brochure & Samples: 


\ A MUSSON RUBBER CO. 


by 


P.O. Box 7038 * Akron, OH 44306 * 1-800-321-2381 
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Get it there tomorrow. 


Introducing AutoCAD’ Release 13 
Internet Publishing Kit 


Now, for the first time, you 
can share drawings on the spot, 
instead of the next day. The 
AutoCAD R13 Internet 
Publishing Kit lets architects, 


engineers, construction managers 


and clients— wherever 
Get going fast. 


Quick-Start Webpages they are—see your updates 
templates and tutorials 


make it easy to get 
started moments after you save 


them. So instead of waiting for a 
package to be delivered, you can keep the 
project moving. Whether you're across town or 


across the globe, there's simply no faster or 


FREE Netscape 
Navigator Gold 3.0 


Author Web sites, promote 
your business and access 
endless resources — with 
Netscape HTML publishing 
software and the world's 


most popular Web browser. everything you need to publish, 


more efficient way to work with your team. 
Created by Autodesk? in collabo- 

ration with Netscape? AutoCAD R13 

Internet Publishing Kit gives you 


Offer expires 1/31/97. Visit our Web site at httpZ/www.autodesk.com. Outside the U.S. and Canada, fax us at 1-415-507-6142. © 1996 Autodesk, Inc. Autodesk, the Autodesk logo and AutoCAD 
are registered trademarks and "Design Your World; WHIP! are trademarks of Autodesk, Inc. All other brand names, product names, trademarks or logos belong to their respective holders. 


jFírst (Bloor Reflected Ceiling Alan 


Pan, zoom and more. y" j 
Ih P. Internet Utilities let 


WHIP! Plug-In allows your 
Netscape or Microsoft browser 
to zoom and pan drawings on the Web. 

You can also use Java to drive the plug-in. 


Project: 6800-89McO01 
McInnis Parkway 


ET RE Te DCN cM = -一 — [09 wl 
FlbNetecape Mtl 


isistw|[EoNetcooe Til AEN. 


Get it there now. 


view, access and share drawings on the Web in 


one Quick-Start package: Internet 
Utilities, Netscape Navigator" Gold 
3.0 and WHIP!™ Plug-In Version 1.0. 
And thanks to Drawing Web 
Format (DWF), a new, compressed 
file format designed specifically 

for the Internet, it's easy to 

publish even the most detailed 


< 2D graphical data. Plus, 


AutoCAD users load and 


399 Value! 


save DWG files posted anywhere on e 


Limited time offer! 


Purchase or upgrade to 
AutoCAD R13 before January 
31 to get your Internet 
Publishing Kit. If you already 
have R13, you can purchase 
the kit for $49. 


the Internet. 

Just purchase or upgrade to 
AutoCAD R13 and you're in business. 
Do it by January 31 and get your AutoCAD R13 
Internet Publishing Kit FREE! For your nearest 
dealer, call 1-800-964-6432, ext. R770 today. 
Then get ready to redefine “A.S.A.P.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
CALL FOR ENTRIES 


COMPUTER DELINEATION 
AWARD 


Are you a CAD-rendering wizard? An animation ace? 
A master of electronic modeling? RECORD seeks your hest work. 


To recognize the pioneering role architects and designers are taking 
in the development of computer imaging and presentation, 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD is pleased to announce'its fourth annual 
Computer Delineation Award. Architects and designers are invited 
to submit entries for original computer-generáted drawings; ren- 
derings, or electronic models. 

Judging: There are two divisions, one for imagesand one for 
animations. Entries will be judged on originality, clarity, elegance, 
and the extent to which the computer's unique abilities are used. 
Prizes: Three winners will be selected from each division and 
receive one choice from the following prizes offered by this year’s 
sponsors: Autodesk's AEC Professional Suite, a $4,095 set of CAD 
tools, including AutoCAD R13c4a, AutoVision and Architectural 
Symbols * Bentley Systems’ Microstation TriForma, a 3D modeling 
and 2D documentation program, value $5,350 * A 3-application soft- 
ware package from Graphisoft: ArchiCAD (object-oriented 2D/3D 
CAD software), PlotMaker, and Artlantis Render * Lightscape's 
Lightscape Visualization System, a realistic rendering and lighting 

* Autodesk, Inc. 


Sponsors: * Bentley Systems Inc. 


A 


To be judged, enclose $15 entry fee, and provide information requested below. 


Entrant's Name Project Name 


Company Street 
Phone Number Fax Number 
Please tell us the hardware, software, and output devices you used. List by company 


and brand name (i.e., Autodesk AutoCAD 12, Apple Power Macintosh 6100) 


software 2 


software 1 


hardware 1 hardware 2 


output 1 output 2 


Submissions should be mailed to: 


package, a $2,995 value * Nemetschek’s Allplan FT, fully integrated, 
object-oriented building-design software, Winning entries will be 
published in the June 1997 issue of ARCHITECTURAE RECORD and on 
the magazine s-World-Wide Web site, and exhibited at the A/E/C 
Systems 97 computer.exposition. 

Rules: Projects delineated Cambe real, potential, or speculative, but 
must not uw previously published in a design or computer 
journal as eithes, editorial or advertising. Images prepared solely for 
promotional use by manufacturersate also ineligible. An entry may 
be created on any platform, using any hardware or software. Submit 
hard-copy (maximum side] in. by 17in.), 35mm slides, or VHS 
cassette (the latter only for animations). Submit single images, except 
where a suite of images is essential to describe the concept. Entries 
must be received by Wednesday, February 26, 1997. They remain 
property of owner, but may be republished in print and electronically. 
Entries must truly represent role of collaborators, firms, and clients. 
Include a stamped, self-addressed envelope for return of entry. 
Queries: 212/512-4256 (fax); jarussel@mcgraw-hill.com (e-mail). 


* Graphisoft ¢Lightscape € Nemetschek 


Client 


City State 


Name of any firms providing imaging or output services 


Names of collaborators (firms or individuals) who should be credited 


software 3 software 4 


hardware 4 


hardware 3 


output 3 output 4 


1 James S. Russell COMPUTER DELINEATION AWARD ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10020 


EASY TO ILLUMINATE 


GLASS BLOCK INSTALLATION SYSTEM | 


: The new system (photo, right, and 

: exploded view, bottom right) posi- 

: tions individual blocks within a rigid, 
: extruded-PVC spacing grid, with 

: the weight of the block taken by the 
: outside edges of the extrusion. 

: The grid is recessed a bit from 

; the outer edge of the block to allow 
; for unobtrusive application of 

: silicone caulk along the joints. Two 

: rounded channels, about 1/2-in. 

: wide, can hold solid-core or bundled 
: fiber-optic cable. Horizontal and 
i vertical connections are made using : 
: an interlocking clip that allows the 

: cable to be placed, without interfer- 
- ence, on both sides along the 

: center line of the block. Mechanics 
: can use the same space to install 

; reinforcing rods to meet seismic 

: loading as required. (A Swift-Track 

: assembly will be tested to Dade 

: County's demanding high-wind mis- 
: sile-impact standard this spring.) 


The popularity of glass block has 
promoted the development of sever- 
al proprietary systems intended 
to make block walls and partitions 
easier to install. Traditional mortar 
lay-up calls for a good degree 
of skill, and the needed mortar set- 
ting time slows construction. Also, 
while light-refracting glass blocks 
are a natural for fiber-optic illumina- 
tion, it's not easy to insert cable 
into the wall without having mortar 
obscuring the light-emitting cables. 
The Swift-Track system, 
designed by a building contractor 
familiar with the difficulties of mor- 
tared installations, is intended to 
simplify both assembly and lighting. 


For more information, circle item numbers on Reader Service Card 


The illuminated glass-block counter 


: (below) is an example of the kind of 
: lighting effects possible. 


Because the grid and connec- 


: tors create an uninterrupted channel, 


New Products has a new look this month, but continues to feature the 


new building materials, decorative options, specification-driven prod- 


ucts, and technical literature that we, the editors, feel will be most use- 


ful to architects, interior designers, and other design professionals — 


RECORD readers. Products are selected for coverage based on our view 


of their newsworthiness and value, and we'd appreciate hearing from 


any manufacturers with products of interest to the design marketplace. 


Product specifiers, please let us know how this section can help you 


better, and keep us posted on innovations you come across that might 


deserve publication.—Joan Blatterman, New Products Editor 


: fiber-optic cable can be inserted 

: after the wall is finished. The 

: channel can also be used for thin, 
: low-voltage lighting strips or to 

t distribute voice and data wiring. 


The connecting device holds 


: horizontal to vertical wherever they 
: meet, and lets the designer use 


; different sizes of glass block within 
: a wall—a course of 8-in. block 

; on top of 4-in. block, for example — 
: as long as the final, overall mea- 

: surements coincide. Since the 

: grid is essentially cut to fit on site, 

: any make of glass-block unit 

; can be accommodated. Holes 

, | can be punched in the PVC grid if 

i ; vertical cable runs are wanted. 

= : Shown here in white, the grid can 

: be specified in clear PVC as 

: well; other colors can be ordered for 
: large projects. 201/440-5116. 

: Coleman Enterprises, Little Ferry, 

: N.J. CIRCLE 201 
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Now theres no question 
which refrigerator goes best 
with a Viking range. 


At long last, the appliance which 
makes the Viking kitchen complete. The 
new Viking built-in refrigerator/ freezer. 

lt has the professional-style design 
you d expect, along with enough food 
storage space to entertain a small army. 
Or a few hungry teenagers. 

For the ultimate Viking hitchen, you 
can even add our new wine cooler or 
undercounter ice machine. 

The result is much like a fine meal. 
All elements in complete harmony and 


uncompromised in presentation. 


| VIKING 


Professional Performance for the Home™ 


Viking Range Corporation * Ill Front Street * Greenwood, Mississippi (MS) 38930 * USA - (601) 455-1200 Viking products are marketed under the Ultraline® brand name in Canada. 
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& gpseSiorate 
ie) 
e AKO Mfg. 


yi ; y Interactive manual 
e ; Corian On Call, DuPont's free CD-ROM, 
; is an architectural walk-through of 

i design, technical, and application infor- 

i mation about Corian solid-surface 

; material. Includes video clips of actual 

: installations, and lets the user manipu- 

; late 51 colors and all style options within 
: a virtual environment. 800/426-7426. 

: DuPont Co., Wilmington, Del. CIRCLE 205 


: A Egyptian air 

i Michael and Cecilia Kirkpatrick designed 
i the Nile chair with the subtle arcs and 

: canted back seen, perhaps, in Middle 


3 四 H 
A Foster Hardware i COMAM On Call : Kingdom frescos, Made of cherry and 
Designed by British architect Sir Norman ; Qore | : Sleekly upholstered, chair is suitable for 
Foster, Fusital levers subtly change : A ES i Corporate or dining use, 800/438-4830, 
in appearance with the material select- — : S umm v ; Charles McMurray Designs, Charlotte, 
ed: metal, plastic, wood, black rubber, ; ue ee ahn ; N.C. CIRCLE 208 
or leaner Collection includes m and l ; g ue = G 44 o» i 
other fittings. 800/423-7161. Valli & Valli : — - PY Carpet-on-the-spot 
(USA), Inc., Duarte, Calif. CIRCLE 203 ; ~ į A Metal-shade sconce t Part of this mills s 
: Products " ; Colonnade fixture meets ADA projection ; Savanna is : iun Sisal Style line, 
Ld Bel 6l i guidelines; shade is perforated stainless / carpet Sere modular commercial 
— 一 : steel or aluminum with a removable 1 time Pattern dicm 7 day lead- 
=| E ; mylar backing. Offers brushed-, polisheć Square carpet units a p gram, Large 
: or "cycloned"-finish options in 14-and 1f seamless iiie » Said to combine 
With modular conve- 


[ 7T" e 
4 'lliken ， LaGra 


CORIAN n1 t in-high versions, 414/757-1088. Avent: Tence, sa i 
r By 一 一 B crm : : “Sam 
xw i € i Lighting, Greenville, Wis. CIRCLE 206 P 


S Offered, 800/241-4826 
nge, Ga. CIRCLE 209 


< “Plaster” wall coverings 
Encausto Type II vinyls are now made 


A Window-option CAD 

FenSpec selects for an architect's own 
criteria from a database of over 3,000 
window and glazing possibilities. Queries 
can sort for glass tint, shading coeffi- 


in varying scale patterns and 15 color- 


ways. Collected in the Encausto Series 
Big Book, patterns are said to have an 


cient, frame construction, acoustic appearance of hand-rubbed plaster 
and wax. Custom colorations are a 
specialty. 212/807-7300. Innovations 
In Wallcoverings, Inc., New York City. 


CIRCLE 207 


performance, location of vendor—any 
combination of features—and output 


selections to a printer. Windows version: 
$89. To try: eneraction.com/~skapp 
(Web page); 800/786-4FEN. EnerAction, 
Inc., La Mesa, Calif. CIRCLE 204 
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SANE 
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5/16" plywood with 
exterior glue (protects — 
against moisture) 


Full coverage backer I 
(for stronger, easier, __» 。 ~ 
smoother application) E 


Double fastening system 
(allows shingles to move 
with the weather) 


3-course, 4-course or 
5-course panels 
(for faster application) 


Individual shingles laid up 
by hand (easy to replace) 


Asphalt-impregnated 一 
fiberglass laminate (for 
added moisture protection) 


Certi-Panel Blue Label 
(the industry's 
assurance of quality) 


Natural cut 
. 一 shingle surface 
"5g osure in — — ——— i 
4", 5” or 7” exp uis (stain penetrates 
regular or Decorator shing deeper) 


(for design flexibility) 


Interlocking shingss 


cover end joitts R j 
m i eal shingles hand-tapered 
(eliminates caulking) to a thick butt line (for a 
strong shadow line) 


Flush corner with Boston Weave 
construction (stronger and neater) 


he only way you can get even one of these features is to specify 
Cedar Valley. Then you get all of them. (Or, conversely, if you 
don't specify Cedar Valley, you won't get any of them.) Only Cedar 
Valley uses individual, tapered Western Red Cedar shingles 
in a panelized siding system. The other features give 
you greater design flexibility, confidence you'll 
achieve the real shingle effect intended with 
rance of proper application and long-lasting, 
le-free performance. 


RESIDENTIAL SIDINGS: ` > Stainable siding 
VINYL AND OTHERS © 


: fiber-reinforced cement, a non-com- 


Eternit Siding is made of autoclaved, 


The "gold standard" of traditional- 
style clapboard sidings is clear 
cedar, a natural material that 
weathers gracefully over time. But 
cedar, once painted, does need to 
be refinished on an ongoing basis, 
as thermal- and moisture-driven 
movement within the wood itself 
gradually cracks through coatings. 
Vinyl, originally a recovering 
product homeowners viewed as a 
lower-cost, lower-maintenance 
alternative to wood, has improved 


i bustible material capable of resisting 

; extremes of humidity and corrosive envi- 
: ronments like salt air. Its design intent is 
; to come as close as it can to natural 

: cedar; 12-ft-long planks are offered in 

: Traditional Smooth, Traditional "Cedar” 

: (photos, right), Country Smooth, and 

; Country Rough sawn textures. Siding 

; needs to be painted or stained upon 

; installation. Said to cut easily with dia- 
mond-tip saw blades. 800/233-3155. 

: Eternit, Inc., Blandon, Pa. CIRCLE 210 


to become the exterior choice 

for many residential architects. The 
pronounced "grain" patterning of 
earlier vinyls is more subdued, 

even gone entirely; UV-inhibitors 
extend long-term color performance 
and permit the use of deeper 
shades. The gloss characteristics of 
vinyl and other smooth (non-cedar) 
sidings is addressed by ASTM D 
3679; the vinyl-siding industry has 
not yet agreed on a description 
that permits a real comparison 

of gloss-appearance levels among 
manufacturers. The main in-use 
problem with vinyls continues to 

be over-nailing by the installer, 
where fasteners crimp the material 
and cause it to buckle from thermal 
movement. 

The Society of the Plastics 
Industry offers designers a kit with 
vinyl siding application instructions 
and video. Call 202/974-5326. 


: A Reinforced vinyl siding 

; Charter Oak panels, the plank above the 
; fulcrum point in the sag-test photo 

i above, are made with an integral PVC 

: reinforcement said to provide superior 

i rigidity, making individual sections easier 
| to handle during installation and insuring 
: straight and even coverage even over 
bowed and uneven substrates. Panels 

; can be cut with standard tools; texture is 
t a subdued oak grain, available in 12 low- 
; gloss colors. Sample program offered to 
t architects. 800/922-6009. Alside, Inc., 

t Akron, Ohio. CIRCLE 211 


For more information, circle item numbers on Reader Service Card 


: v Chameleon-like exteriors 

: Described as "replica siding," Nailite 

: polypropylene panels come in interlock- 
: ing sections 18-in. deep by 3 1/2-ft long. 
; The injection-molded polymer and 

j baked-on finish used are said to capture 
i both the texture and natural-appearing 

; colorations of hand-split shakes (pic- 

: tured), brick, stone, and cedar shingles. 

: Suitable as siding or an architectural 

; accent on building elevations up to 40-ft 
: high. 305/620-6200. Nailite 

t International, Miami. CIRCLE 212 


4 Composite clapboard 
Resembling sawn lumber with a 5/8-in.- 
thick, square edge, Classic Select lap 
siding, in nominal 6- and 8-in. widths, 
comes in a 16-ft length that reduces the 
number of butt joints on a given expo- 
sure. Boards are factory-primed on the 
face and all four edges, ready for a final 
on-site painting; will not warp or swell. 
The consistent density of the engineered 
wood-fiber siding is said to make it easi- 
er to paint, and to let the paint itself 
perform up to twice as long as on dimen- 
sional lumber. 800/BUILDGP. Georgia- 
Pacific Corp., Atlanta. CIRCLE 213 


: A Stucco-pattern panel 

; A new vertical siding has a non-direction- 
: al, "knocked-down" texture. A blend of 

; Portland cement, sand, cellulose fiber, 

; additives, and water, panels are said to 

: install with ordinary carpentry tools. They 
; come 4-ft wide by 8-, 9-, and 10-ft high. 
: 714/348-1800. James Hardie Building 

: Products, Mission Viejo, Calif. CIRCLE 214 


: A Shingle accent 

| A polymer decorative shingle, half- 

i round panels are one of the exterior 

; accents available in Cedar Impressions 
sidings. Edges interlock for a 

seamless appearance. 800/233-8990. 
: CertainTeed Corp. Valley Forge, Pa. 

: CIRCLE 215 (continued on page 190) 
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BRIEFS 


Y Window style options 
Decorative muntins are available as a 
retrofit or original-purchase option, pro- 
viding a custom appearance without 
otherwise changing the window unit. A 
removable wood perimeter grille 
designed to snap into frames with a con- 
cealed pin, Fashion Grilles come in five 
wood finishes and seven styles, including 
diamond-shaped Silhouette, pictured. 
800/553-4157. Weather Shield Mfg., Inc., 
Medford, Wis. CIRCLE 216 


; à Watercolor-pattern rugs 

: Artists Brad Davis and Janis Provisor of 

; Fort Street Studio have rendered their 

; ; free-flowing, blurred-edge watercolor 

: technique in plush area rugs hand-knot- 
; ted by independent artisans in Hangzhou 
i Province, China. A computer scan of the 
: artists’ original work color-codes the 

; yarns needed to translate subtle, bleed- 
: edge designs into a pile texture made of 
i wild Dandong silk, worked into a cotton 

i backing. 212/752-9000. Stark Carpet 

i Corp., New York City. CIRCLE 217 


» Universal door hinge 

The six-knuckle RD756 is described as a 
time saver for residential builders. Both 
leaves are exactly the same, so hinges 
can be installed in advance on frames 
and pre-hung doors. Hinge is steel with 
USA satin-brass finish; 5/8-in. radius. 
Also new: three-knuckle Grade | architec- 
tural hinges, the CB1900 Series. 
Specification guide: 800/337-4393. 
Stanley Commercial Hardware, New 
Britain, Conn. CIRCLE 218 


» Dakota Mahogany flooring 
This South Dakota quarry now offers six 
different granite colors in large, 12- and 
18-in. tiles suitable for heavy-traffic com- 
mercial applications such as retail malls 
and airports. Finish options: polished, 
honed, sandblasted, and thermal 
(flamed). A free promotional kit includes 
a videotape describing production and 
fabrication capabilities, tile- and dimen- 
sional-stone literature, and technical 
data. 800/843-3333. Dakota Granite, 
Milbank, S.D. CIRCLE 219 
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| » Startup 3D 

: Anew line described as offering high- 

; powered 3D graphics options, as well as 
: multimedia applications such as Web 

; authoring, at an entry-level price, TD PCs 
; and Personal Workstations start at 

; $1,495. Products include Pentium Pro 

; processor and Windows NT preloaded. 

: intergraph.com/ics (Web page); 

: 800/763-0242. Intergraph Computer 

: Systems, Huntsville, Ala. CIRCLE 220 


A On (to) the table 

Tables represent a new venture for this 
manufacturer of casegoods and seating 
for the contract market. Shown here: 
Sagebrush, the first table collection. 
Oxidized-metal tops with a soft patina 
convey a Southwestern feeling; wood or 


Y Architectural carvings 


: Over 500 interior elements—door pan- 

; els, corbels, mantels, railings, moldings, 

i linenfold paneling—are produced from 

: hard maple and red oak. Economies of 

: scale and CAD-M routing techniques 

| used are said to keep prices "affordable" 
: 310/532-1400. Raymond Enkeboll 
Designs, Carson, Calif. CIRCLE 222 


metal bases can be selected. 

A “Designer Participation” program 
allows for a project-specific combination 
of size, height, top material and shape, 
base, and finish. 800/444-8812. Geiger 
Brickel, Atlanta. CIRCLE 221 


A Cam-and-roller closer 


; Part of a line of accessibility related door 
; operators and fire/life safety closer-hold- 
i errelease devices, the TS 93 closer is a 
: new track-style device with a cam and 

: roller mechanism said to ensure smooth 
; opening and secure closing more effi- 

: ciently than typical rack-and-pinion 

: closers. Unit can be specified to firmly 

; close pocket doors opened up to a full 

t 180 deg. 800/523-8483. The Dorma 

i Group, Reamstown, Pa. CIRCLE 223 

; Continued on page 188 
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Lie 
Installation 


If incidental 
moisture enters.. 


Water channels 
down drainage 
mat, between 
building paper and 
insulation board. 


Water exits at 
system 
terminations 


Study drainable EIFS, and you'll 
find Senergy's Controlled Drainage 
System gets the highest marks. 
Incidental water exits a CDsystem- 
clad wall quickly and completely. 


Senergy's unmatched service and 
technical support. Make the grade 
with CDsystems...all the benefits that 
EIFS building owners have loved for 
years, plus. For more information cal 


1-800-221-WALL. 


Senergy’ 


a division of 


Easy application, backed by 


HARRIS SPECIALTY CHEMICALS, INC 


il ^ 100% ACRYLIC POLYMERS 1367 Elmwood Avenue, Cranston, RI 02910 
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» Customized entry 

The Chandelle-pattern door pictured is 
one of this maker's Advent Collection 
doors, which can now be ordered with 
vision lights in decorative glazings. 
Intended to offer a degree of custom- 
design potential in a mid-price entrance, 
the series are stile-and-rail doors with 
routed patterns in board inserts. Doors 
can be ordered for indoor and outdoor 
use, and are shipped primed and ready 
for on-site painting. 800/952-4057. 
Simpson Door Co., McCleary, Wash. 
CIRCLE 224 


A Microcassette recorder 
The Voice Write 42 recorder can "take 
dictation" on building sites or record 
client meetings. Voice-activated unit 
works in single-user and conference 
modes. 800/708-7088. Lanier 
Worldwide, Inc., Atlanta. CIRCLE 225 


4 Tilt-turn window 

Solid-wood windows work European 
style: sash can turn in like a casement, 
or tilt at the top for secure, draft-free 
ventilation. Custom shapes and monu- 
mental sizes can be ordered with any 
energy-efficient glazing option needed. 
800/227-3957. Case Window and Door, 
Schenectady, N.Y. CIRCLE 226 
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Y Rolling service doors 


: This manufacturer of rolling fire and ser- 
: vice doors, rolling grilles, counter 

: shutters, and related safety devices was 
: able to supply a customized door instal- 
: lation that met the appearance criteria 

; required for the renovation of Chicago's 

: Navy Pier, a land-marked property. 

: Service doors can be specified to meet 

: severe wind- and impact-loading tests, 

: including Dade County, Florida’s, missile- 
impact tests. 800/959-9559. Atlas Door, 
a Clopay Building Products Co., Orlando, 
t Fla. CIRCLE 227 


d s 


: 4 Copper blends in 

: Paintable, small-diameter pipe lets new 

t fire sprinklers fit into the historic fabric of 
; Pennsylvania's Capitol. (www.piping. 
copper.org). Copper Development Assn., 
: New York City CIRCLE 228 


: > Structural hardwood 

t Now offered in decking, Iron Woods— 

| : sustainably grown Ipe, Jarrah, and 

: Bangkirai—will perform for decades 

: without maintenance, sealers, or preser- 
: vatives. Clear-grade lumber has a Class 
i A fire rating. 414/445-8989. Timber 

: Holdings, Ltd., Milwaukee. CIRCLE 229 


; 4 Mobile drafting furniture 

; Freestanding units designed for “non-ter- 
: j JT Pj PF : ritorial spaces,” Mobile Task Furnishings 

pa i allow for easy reconfiguration. Pieces 

: support a variety of computer needs, 

: with cabling chases, height-adjustable 

worksurfaces, and keyboard trays. 

; Shown: an angled drafting surface, with 

: attached saddlebags that hold drawings. 

t 905/851-2826. Egan Visual, Inc., 

i Woodbridge, Ont. CIRCLE 230 


v Resin roofing 

GE supplies Noryl PPO resin to several 
different manufacturers for use in light- 
commercial roofing panels that replicate 
the detail, texture, and colorations of nat- 
ural cedar shakes, slate, and clay barrel 
tile. The material is said to offer very 
&ood moldability, light weight, weather- 
ability, and fire resistance. Noryl roofing is 
currently used on McDonald's, Pizza Hut, 
and several Disney installations. Panels 
interlock, and average only 65 to 90 Ibs 
per square. 800/845-0600. GE Plastics, 
Pittsfield, Mass. CIRCLE 231 


FOR DURABILITY & 
LASTING BEAUTY... 
THEY SHOULD HAVE 
USED AVONITE 


Today you can specify AVONITE solid surface 
materials in 44 magnificent stone colors. 
Why not let us enhance your creativity? 


For more information and FREE samples on 
Avonite solid surface materials, please call: 


1-800-4-AVONITE 


/WONITE 
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(continued from page 185) 

Y Stay-smooth siding 

A reinforcing feature on Wolverine's 
Benchmark siding, fiberglass rods act to 
Stiffen panels against any tendency to 
conform to wavy substrates. The extra 
rigidity makes individual lengths of siding 
easier to handle and install. The rods 


also let the installer lock adjoining panels : 
together by pushing rods, overlapping : 
edges and holding them straight for a : 
tighter fit all along the course, minimizing: 
edge-to-edge gaps. 888/838-8100. 
Wolverine Vinyl Siding, Livonia, Mich. : 
: 4 Realistic wood look 

: Like other sidings from Alcoa, Lake 


CIRCLE 233 


: Forest Premier offers a range of coordi- 
; nating decorative exterior trim elements 
i such as 4-in. corner posts, soffits, shut- 
: ters, and door surrounds. Suggested for 
; abuse-prone multihousing exteriors, its 
: multiple-tone wood grain pattern is pro- 
i tected from UV degradation and 

: weathering by a top layer of clear Kynar 
i 500 resin. Siding comes in eight colors, 


: 800/962-6973. Alcoa Building Products, 
i Sidney, Ohio. CIRCLE 234 


" concrete waterproofing 
by crystallization" 


* Can be applied on 
the 'inside' against 
water seepage. 


: : and capillary tracts of concrete. 
* Non-toxic. Contains no disci 


dangerous chemicals. 


: including Walnut, Sierra Clay, and Wheat. 


When mixed with water and applied as a cementious 
coating, the active chemicals in XYPEX generate a 
non-soluble crystalline formation within the pores 


For more information, circle item numbers on Reader Service Card 


: v Stained-cedar appearance 

l Said to have the random-grain texture 

; and attractive variegated colors of natur- 
: al, stained cedar, Timberland vinyl resists 
; scratches such as those from adjacent 

; shrubbery. Siding comes in double-4 and 
i double-4 1/2-in. Dutch lap profiles. 

i 800/251-3300. Rollex Corp., Elk Grove 

i Village, lll. CIRCLE 235 


topic 


: A Clear-face plywood siding 

: Breckenridge is described as a "premium 
t grade" plywood siding made with select, 
; clear face veneers that have specific 

: grain characteristics. Offered in three- 

: and five-ply configurations, Breckenridge 
: can be ordered in different grooved or 

i ungrooved patterns. For use over sheath- 
: ing such as plywood or composition 

; board, siding can also be applied directly 
to studs. A solid-color acrylic finish, 

; semi-transparent or opaque stain, or 

; exterior house paint should be applied 
after installation. 541/679-3311. 

: Roseburg Forest Products, Roseburg, 

t Ore. CIRCLE 236 M 


Do You Have SOMETHING To Say ? 


Express your opinion. Ask your most burning 
professional question. Arditectural Record 
wants to hear from you. 


Here's How: 


* Mentors. Send your query. Selected questions will 
appear in Record answered by an expert on the 


* Pulse. Respond to this monthly poll by fax or e- 
mail. This month's Pulse is on page 32. 

* Letters, Write the editor and see your opinion in 
print. 

* Speak Out. Submit your essay expressing your 
thoughts on a timely topic, in 700 words or less. 


* Becomes an integral 
permanent part of 
concrete. 


* Will never blister and peel. 


studs and damage of stored articles. Consult individual sections for details. 


* Protects concrete against the 


] ' 
deterioration caused by water seepage. HERE S WHERE: 


CAUSES 
1. Cracks 2. Construction joints 3. Downspout water 
4.Clogged perimeter drain 5. Inadequate exterior waterproofing 


6. Ground water accumulation Write to: 


By Mail: 


Robert Ivy, Editor in chief. 
Architectural Record, 

1221 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y., 10020 

By Fax: 212-512-4256 

By E-mail: rivy@megraw-hill.com. 


For Sales and Technical Support: 800-961-4477 
13731 Mayfield Place, Richmond, British Columbia, Canada V6V 2G9 
Phone (604) 273-5265 Fax (604) 270-0451 


— — Hj 
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Ancos Perf is a powerful, high-performance fixture in a 
revolutionary small size. Using the newest miniature electronic 

ballast technology, Arcos Perf measures a mere 2-3/8" high by 9-9/16" 
wide. Available in 2- and 3-lamp T8 and 2-lamp compact fluorescent 
lamping, Arcos Perf meets the diverse lighting requirements of any project. 


Specify Litecontrol, for lighting that works, and lighting projects that work. 
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LETECONTRO 


LITECONTROL 


Litecontrol, 100 Hawks Avenue, Hanson, MA 02341, phone 617-294-0100, fax 617-293-2849 e-mail info @litecontrol.com or visit our web site http://www.litecontrol.com 
Litecontrol continues its firm commitment to sound environmental policies and practices in design and manufacturing. 


5067 LITERATURE 


High-strength concrete 

A 104-page bulletin contains articles 
published in Concrete International 
Magazine and other professional jour- 
nals, compiled to provide technical 

and design information to readers who 
would find it useful in practical appli- 
cations. Papers define high-performance 
concrete — what it is, how to insure 
getting it, and the ratio of cost to load 
capacity — with many graphs and some 
photography. (Cover photo shows a 
sludge digester.) 313/532-2600. American 
Concrete Institute, Detroit. CIRCLE 237 


HIGH PERFORMANCE CONCRETE 


used her s 
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Occupancy-sensor guide 

A new catalog includes a primer on 
“sensor basics,” typical installations for 
infrared and ultrasonic types, and 
creating networks of controlled lighting 
and hvac equipment. Calls out prod- 
ucts for each specific use. 512/450-1100. 
Mytech Corp., Austin, Tex. CIRCLE 238 


Wrought-metal benches 

A McKinnon and Harris catalog illus- 
trates landscape furnishings—benches, 
chairs, and tables—of contemporary 
design, fabricated in wrought iron and 
aluminum. Styles incorporate American 
motifs, simply made without extra- 
neous details. All pieces are shipped with 


: a powder-coat finish; many benches 

t have hidden bolt holes that permit unob- 
: trusive anchoring for security in public 

: spaces. 804/358-2385. McKinnon and 

t Harris, Inc., Richmond, Va. CIRCLE 239 


: Commercial ceilings 

: All of this maker's ceiling styles, 

i including Acoustone, Auratone, Eclipse, 

: and Orion, are shown in an architectural 
t catalog that samples standard-color 

; options, rates acoustical performance, 

; and gives fire-test data. Request 

: publication SA-905. 800/950-3839. USG 
; Interiors, Inc., Chicago. CIRCLE 240 


: Paints from Holland 

: A 50-page brochure describes the 

i long-term esthetic and performance 

i benefits attributable to better- 

| quality paints. Made by the Hermann 

| A. Schreuder Co. (HASCO), these 

i paints, while expensive, are said to 

; offer excellent depth of color, bright 

t and durable enamels, suede-like 

t mattes, and a significantly longer antic- 
t ipated useful life. Specific paint 
formulations and thinners are suggested 
: for all interior and exterior surfaces; 

: application instructions are given 

: for each. 800/332-1556. Fine Paints of 
i Europe, Woodstock, Vt. CIRCLE 241 


: Stamped-metal ceilings 

; Traditions panels have the nostalgic 

i appeal of 19th century metal 

ceilings, but are available as lay-in 

; ceiling panels for suspended grids. 
Finish options include bare steel, any 

: color of baked enamel, reflective 

: metal, and anodized aluminum. Nail-up 
i panels are also available, along 

: with accessories such as cone-head 

: nails and matching cornice. 800/560- 

; 5758. Interfinish Division, Chicago 

: Metallic Corp., Bridgeview, Ill. CIRCLE 242 


i Good wood 

: A short brochure offers facts about 

: the various uses of wood in building 

t construction today, discussing reforesta- 
: tion, efficient use of natural resources, 

; and recycling potential of timber 

: products. It mentions the structural and 
i esthetic advantages of different 

; solid-sawn and engineered wood prod- 

: ucts. Fax 503/224-3934, Wood Works, 

: Portland, Ore. CIRCLE 243 
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: Hardware guide 

: A comprehensive catalog covers "Total 

i Openings Solutions" from Essex 

; Industries, which now integrates product 
; from Curries, Graham, McKinney, and 

; Sargent. Includes hardware, door sys- 

; tems, and security fittings for healthcare 
: facilities, school and university appli- 

; cations, and commercial office buildings. 
; Dimensions, ratings, and finish options 

t given. 800/ESSEX4U. Essex Industries, 

i Inc, New Haven, Conn. CIRCLE 244 


: Structural-wood design 

: Correct use of APA-rated panels is cov- 

; ered in a design/construction manual. 

; A reference for users and specifiers, it 

; has current information on panel grades; 
; floor-, wall-, and roof-systems; fire- 

i rated panel systems; diaphragms and 

; shear walls; and finishing methods. 

t Single copies are $4. More data at 

t apawoodorg (Web page); 206/565-6600 
t (phone). APA— The Engineered 

; Wood Assn., Tacoma, Wash. CIRCLE 245 


: Home-design trends 

: A quarterly, written for the homeowner 

; to encourage expression of a 

: personal style in residential spaces and 
i materials, Envision presents ideas about 
; mixes of colors, patterns, and textures. 

; Illustrations demonstrate the ability 

: of Formica laminates and solid surfaces 
: to work with natural materials such 

; as granite and hardwood. 800/FORMICA. 
; Formica Corp., Cincinnati. CIRCLE 246 


: Architectural glass 
t A design and technical guide explains the 


: precast concrete applications, a Lintel 
; Design Manual contains chapters 

: on material properties, loading condi- 
: tions, and design methods. Lintel- 

: design tables list moment- and shear- 
: capacities. Publication TR 91A is 

: $12 per copy. 703/713-1900. National 
; Concrete Masonry Assn., Herndon, Va. 
i CIRCLE248 — — 


: performance characteristics of Azurlite 

: glass, with comments from architects 

, who have specified the glass. Combining 
; a high visible-light transmittance 

: (71 percent) with a low shading coeffi- 

t cient (0.60), Azurlite yields a Lighting and 
t Cooling Selectivity (LCS) index of 1.18. 

$ Call 800/377-5267. PPG Industries, Glass. 
; Pittsburgh. CIRCLE 247 


; Masonry design 
: Prepared for concrete masonry and 


YOU'LL NEVER A 
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Introducing Bilco's Type FR fire rated floor door - this 
innovative product will now enable you to specify convenient 
E access through a 2-Hour floor without jeopardizing fire code 
Á compliance. Tested at UL Laboratories in accordance with ASTM 
E119, (the same demanding test standard as the floor/ceiling 
assembly), this unique door contains flames and limits heat trans- 
mission to the floors above. A specially designed self-closing system 
insures that the door automatically closes when a fire occurs. 
As an added benefit, the FR's cover is recessed to accept a 
variety of floor covering materials, making its high level 
of fire protection virtually undetectable. The Type 
FR, like all Bilco products, is engineered for 
smooth, easy operation and many years 

of trouble-free service. 


. For more information on this product... 
. call, write or fax The Bilco Company. 


ae Ne > j 


Li 


SPECIALTY 
ACCESS PRODUCTS 


U.S. Patents # 5,301,469 # 5,373,665 See us at the NRCA Show Booth # 1144/1146 
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We come here to remember 
those who were killed, those who survived, and those 
changed forever. 


Excerpt from Mission Statement 
eua 


In response to the April 19, 1995 bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah 
Federal Building, the Oklahoma City Memorial Foundation is honored 


to sponsor the 


Oklahoma City Memorial: 
An International Design Competition 


Participation in this two-stage design competition is open to all individuals and 
teams. To register, please send a written letter requesting the competition 
materials and a $ 25.00 non-refundable registration fee. 


Make the check or money order to: Oklahoma City Memorial Foundation. 
Mail to: International Design Competition, Oklahoma City Memorial 
Foundation, 420 North Robinson Avenue, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102. 


Competition materials mailed to registrants include: regulations, mission 
statement, selection process, schedule, site description and other pertinent 
information. Registration is open through February 10, 1997. 


For more registration information, please phone 1. 800. 491. 3822 
Oklahoma City area residents phone 405. 748. 0515 
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Confused about accessibility 
code requirements? 


CALL 
1-800-647-6777 


FOR A QUICK TRANSLATION 


THE CENTER FOR UNIVERSAL DESIGN 


THE FAIR HOUSING INITIATIVES PROGRAM, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
HAS PROVIDED FUNDING FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
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: Correct EIFS installation 

i Prepared for the architect as well as the 

: general contractor and EIFS subcontrac- 

; tor, Building Successfully with Dryvit EIFS 


is a wcll-delailed reference with infor- 


i mation on the proper installation of 
exterior insulation and finish systems. A 
i pocket-size checklist flags critical details 


in order of installation, useful for 


i coordinating work that may be done 

; by different trades on the same project. 
; 800/556-7752. Dryvit Systems, Inc., 

i West Warwick, R.I. CIRCLE 249 


: Roof-spec software 

t Upgraded to include a CD-ROM as well 

| as a 3.5 PC disk, free GAFWare Version 3.0 
i provides performance and appearance 

; data, detail drawings, and CSl-format 

| specs for all GAF commercial and 

; residential roofing products. Drawings 

; and text can be exported directly into 

; CAD systems. 800/ROOF-411. GAF 


Materials Corp. Wayne, N.J. CIRCLE 250 


: Web-server updates 

; The most recent issue of InterVue maga- 
: zine discusses the benefits of Web 

: technology to engineering and design 

; firms. Subscriptions to this quarterly on 
; multi-platform computing are free: 

i 800/345-4856; intergraph.com (Web 

| page). Intergraph Corp., Huntsville, Ala. 

i CIRCLE 251 
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: Fabric structures 

; A color portfolio illustrates the flexibility 
: and variety of scale possible with 

; tensioned-membrane and air-supported 
: structures. Projects range from 


bandshells to amphitheatres to airports; 


: step-by-step photos show erection 

; methods. www.birdair.com (Web page); 

: 800/622-2246. Birdair, Inc., Amherst, N.Y. 
: CIRCLE 252 


: Stone-look finishes 
; Color-selector fan deck gives the look 


and feel of Aurora Stone, a new Senergy 


: finish for use on EIFS, cementitious 
i stucco, or other masonry surfaces, 


indoors as well as out. Spray-applied, 


: textured Aurora replicates the appearance 
of granite and marble in 12 blended 

: colorways. Fax requests: 401/941-7480. 

t Senergy Div., Cranston, R.I. CIRCLE 253 


; Exterior wood products 

f Cabot's newest brochure describes the 
í appeal of wood as an exterior material, 
; and illustrates the different effects 

of clear, semi-transparent, semi-solid, 

i and solid stain on the appearance and 
: grain of different wood species. Other 

: products covered include bleaching oil 
: that speeds up and evens out nature's 
: own weathering process, and O.V.T. 

; acrylic coatings that cover and color 


like paint. 800/US-STAIN. Samuel Cabot, 
Inc., Newburyport, Mass. CIRCLE 254 
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Bulletin offering the best, newest, most Important books from all publishers. -< : 


about your membership simply drop us a line. When the Bulletin arrives, if you want ihe 


ified. A shipping/handling charge and sales fox Is added to each shipment. 


bookstore, And all your books are conveniently delivered righi io your door. You also get a 


tion. ; 
Substantial savings...and a Bonus Program too! You'll enjoy substantial discounts—up 


fo 50%—on every. Club book you buy. Plus, you're automatically eligible for FREE BOOKS 


fhrough our Bonus Book Plan. 
Great membership terms...Your only obligation js fo purchase 2 more books—at handsome 
discounts—during the next 12 months, after which you enjoy the benefits of membership with 
no further obligation. You or the Club may cancel membership anytime thereafter, : 


if coupon is missing, write to: Architects’ Book Club®, : 


A Division of The McGraw-Hill Companies, P.O. Box Box 549, Blacklick, OH 43004-9918. 


Phone: 1-614-759-3666 (8:30 am to 5:00 pm EST Monday-Friday) 
| Fax 1:61 4-759-3749. (24 Hours a day, 7 days d Week) : 


Important Information,..We make it simple to get! For rellable, hands-on information, suc- : : 
cessful engineers turn fo the Architects’ Book Club, Every 3-4 weeks members revcelve the Club 


Dependable service... Wheiher you want information about a book or have a question : 


Main Selection, do nothing at all—it will be shipped automatically. If you want another book > 
or no book at all, just indicate your choice on the reply form and return ii by the date spec- 


Club convenience... You get d wide choice of books that simply cannot be matched by any 


full 10 days fo decide whether you want the. Main Selection or choose an alternate selec- 


All books are hardcover. Publishers" prices shown. If you select a book that counts os 2 cholces; write the. 
book number in one box and XX In the next. If you select a Counts as 3 choice, write the book number in- - 
one box and XXX in the next 2 boxes. A shipping/handling charge & sales fax will be added to all orders. - 


f 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


CENTURY 
BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


0715432-XX $39.95 


PERSPECTIVE GRIDS 


XE 


0460825 $55.0 


5874784-XX $82.00 
Counts as 2 


Counts as 3 


0166447-XXX $120.00 
Counts as 3 


0150788-XX $49.00 
Counts as 2 


Building Design 
and Construction. 
‘Hand 


2 le x EU 4 
"xit ULIIAÀEM 


0163014-XX $119.50 
Counts as 2 


Counts as 2 


ARCHITECTS' BOOK CLUB® 


A Division of The McGraw-Hill Companies 
P.O. Box 549, Blacklick, OH 43004-9918 
OYES! Please rush me the book(s) listed below, billing me just $8.91 (plus shipping/han- 
dling & tax). Enroll me as a member of the Architects! Book Clube according to the terms 
outlined in this ad. If not satisfied, | may return the books within 10 days for a full refund and 
my membership will be cancelled. | agree to purchase just 2 more selections at regular Club 
prices during the next 12 months and may resign anytime thereafter. 
Code #s of my books for $2.97 


dee | 


If you select a book that counts as 2 choices, write the book number in one box and XX in the next. 
If you select a book that counts as 3 choices, write the book number in one box and XXX in the next. 


Name 
Address/Apt.#, 
City/State 


Zip. Phone 


Offer valid for new members only, subject to acceptance by ARBC. U.S. orders are shipped 4th Class Post. 
Canada must remit in U.S. funds drawn on U.S. banks. Applicant outside the U.S. and Canada will receive 
special ordering instructions. A shipping/handling charge & sales tax will be added to all orders. All books 
are hardcover unless otherwise noted. 61997 ARBC 
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0076782 $63.00 0162999-XX $109.50 0463638 $49.95 
Counts as 2 


587296X-XXX $87.90 


0480109-XX $89,50 
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(continued from page 115) owned firm, and the 
candidates who come through my door are not 
typically women or minorities. In order for 
me to increase the number of people in my 
firm who are diverse, I really have to go out and 
seek them.” 

One of the ways that Kwan Henmi has 
increased the number of women and minori- 
ties in the firm is to bring them in at the intern 
level. Others have their own methods. BOORA 
sponsors a scholarship for minority students at 


the University of Oregon. Len Peterson of 
OWP&P serves on the board of the Newhouse 
Foundation, which supports minority youth 
who aspire to architectural careers. Peterson 
actively seeks employment opportunities for 
these youth. The Hillier Group maintains very 
close ties to Howard University, thereby attract- 
ing African Americans to the firm. 

It is notable that many of the firms stated 
that their objective is to find and hire the most 
talented people possible, regardless of sex or 
race. Kwan says, “That may be true. But you 
have to throw your commitment in on top of 


FLEET CENTER, Boston, Massachusetts 


that. You look for the best talent, but you have 
to aggressively seek the talent that repre- 
sents diversity or you're not going to get it. 
Everybody brings something to the table 
whether they're black or white or Asian. And 
the more that you have different viewpoints 
and backgrounds, the richer the environment is 
at the office." 

Over and over, these firms say that they 
look for leadership and managerial skills even 
in entry-level job candidates, with the thought 


that these very people may well lead their firms 
in the future. As more female and minority stu- 
dents enter the work force, these numbers are 
sure to improve if firm managers are truly com- 
mitted to making their firms diverse and 
cultivating this young talent. 

Leadership Transition. There were just a 
few firms among respondents to the survey 
which said they are not planning any kind of 
leadership transition. Those which are looking 
ahead draw a great distinction between leader- 
ship transition and ownership transition. 
Principals begin identifying and training their 


< 


pieces of structural steel ,, 


potential successors as many as ten years before 
any significant amount of stock changes hands. 

OWP&P began planning for these transi- 
tions in 1986. ^We did some benchmarking," 
says Len Peterson, "and found that few firms do 
leadership and ownership transition well. They 
start too late, and the stock is often too expen- 
sive to buy.” In 1986, OWP&P recapitalized its 
firm, and in 1989 an ESOP was introduced. 
These steps established a method for transfer- 
ring ownership of the firm, and made the stock 
more affordable. At the same time, steps for 
transferring leadership were established. Senior 
principals for design and development were 
identified, and, entered a mentorship program 
under partners who planned to retire eventu- 
ally. A junior partner was sent to Northwestern 
Universitys Graduate School of Business to 
prepare him to assume the position of chief 
financial officer of the firm. He then headed a 
task force to establish a timeline for the retire- 
ment of the older partners, who will reduce 
their holdings by 50 percent intially, then by 
another 25 percent, with a concurrent reduc- 
tion in responsibility. Principals who wish to 
continue to keep working with the firm can 
retain as little as one percent of their stock, and 
still be involved on a limited basis. m 


Se Aa 


Len Peterson notes that transition of own- 
ership and management is always on-going, 
and that as one generation retires and is suc- 
ceeded by a new one, planning for the next 
transition must begin. “For each principal's 
position, you should always start with six or 
seven people you could nurture into your posi- 
tion. And these are gradually narrowed down to 
two people, and finally one.” When younger 
partners have joined OWP&P’s board, it is the 
custom for the partners who are close to retire- 
ment to abstain from voting on decisions that 
will have a long-term influence on the firm. 
“We believe it is very important for these part- 
ners to have complete control over the 
decisions they're going to have to live by in the 
future,” says Peterson. 

This article has only scratched the surface as 
far as innovative management practices are con- 
cerned, and there was no way all of the good 
ideas that were submitted to us could be shared. 
Obviously there are changes and transitions 
ahead for all architects, and we invite our readers 
to share with us and other readers the manage- 
ment methods they are using to make their 
practices more successful and more enjoyable. 
Write Associate Editor Cliff Pearson, fax, 212/512- 
4256, or E-mail, pearsonc@mcgraw-hill.com m 


METHODOLOGY 


To select firms to be included in this story, we: 


Spoke with top management consul- 
tants and asked what criteria they use 
to evaluate firms. 


Collected nominations of well-man- 
aged firms from management consul- 
tants, authors, academics, and RECORD 
editors and correspondents. 


Developed a detailed questionnaire 
and sent it to a select group of firms. 


Interviewed some firms by telephone. 


Visited other firms and spent at least a 
day in the offices of each one. 


List of management consultants who helped 
with this story: 


Robert Gutman (Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J.) 


Richard Hobbs (American Institute of 
Architects, Washington, D.C.) 


Louis Marines (Advanced Management 
Institute for Architecture and Engineering, 
San Francisco) 


Paul Nakazawa (Pearson Egan Nakazawa, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. and New York City) 


Peter Piven (Coxe Group, Philadelphia) 


Stuart Rose (Professional Development 
Resources, Inc., Washington, D.C.) 


Frank Stasiowski (Professional Services 
Management Journal, Newton, Mass.) 


Mark Zweig (Zweig White & Associates, 
Natick, Mass.) 


WITH ITs 12,553 PIECES OF STRUCTURAL STEEL INVOLVING 8,000 TONS AND 400 TRUCK 


LOADS, THE FLEET CENTER WAS A HIGHLY COMPLEX PROJECT. TO ALLOW THE GENERAL 


CONTRACTOR TO RESPECT HIS SCHEDULE, WE PRODUCED 8,012 SHOP DRAWINGS AND 


shop drawings for completion on schedule 


ENGINEERED A MORE EFFICIENT APPROACH TO ASSEMBLY. WE ALSO SUCCESSFULLY COORDINATED 


SOME 1,500 BEAM PENETRATIONS PRODUCED IN THE SHOP AT A SAVING OF CLOSE TO $1 MILLION! 


OUR SYSTEMS, EXPERTISE AND FACILITIES ALLOW US TO EXPLORE ALTERNATIVES, DESIGNING, 


ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING SOLUTIONS THAT SAVE TIME AND MONEY. FOR MORE 


INFORMATION, CALL THE NEAREST CANAM OFFICE OR DIAL | (301) 874-5141| AND 


ASK FOR CHARLIE WATSON, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
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since 1843. 


of thousands of identical die- 
cast units, with their bland, 
Phone (610) 948-4000 


vacant surfaces and harsh, 


abrupt edges? Or was the iron 
ing, whose characteristically 


rich surface texture and beau- 


tifully softened angles convey 


the meial’s full evocative beauty? 
closely at a genuine Spring City 
lamp post. It is the product of 
iron experience. A legacy of fine 


craftsmanship, generation after 


generation, 


Materials speak clearly, in a 
language of their own. Look 
more than 150 years of cast 


can vary greatly. Was the piece 
hastily mass-produced in a run 
shaped by genuine sand-cast- 


DATESEVENTS 


Calendar 


Through January 12 

Milwaukee Art Museum ; 
“The Architecture of Santiago Calatrava” at the : 
Milwaukee Art Museum (MAM) includes mod- : 
els, drawings, and photos of the Spanish- : 
born architect and engineer’s major works. : 
Calatrava's first completed project in the U.S., : 
scheduled to open in 2000, is an expansion of : 
MAM. Call 414/224-3240. 


; Through February 23 

: National Building Museum, 
: Washington, D.C. 

: "An American Embassy in Berlin" examines the : 
recent competition for the American Embassy : 
in the German capital. Models and drawings by : 
all semi-finalists as well as the winner, Moore : 
Ruble Yudell and Gruen Associates. Call : 
t 202/272-2448 or fax 202/272-2564. : 


i March 6-8 


; Westin Tabor Center, Denver 


Through January 19 

National Building Museum, 

Washington, D.C. 

“Three Buildings by Frank Lloyd Wright: 
American Spirit Alive in Japan" traces the histo- : 
ry of the only three non-U.S. buildings Wright : 
designed and built: the Imperial Hotel, Yamamura : 
House, and Jiyu Gakuen Myonichikan School. : 
Call 202/272-2448 or fax 202/272-2564. 


Through January 20 

Michael C. Carlos Museum, Atlanta 
“Steven Brooke: Views of Rome,” 200 images : 
that follow in the footsteps of traditional : 
painters who recorded the city in earlier times. : 
Call 404/727-2251. 


and the AIA Denver Design-build Committee. 
The conference will focus on ways architects can 


March 19-21 
Los Angeles Design Center 


: WestWeek 97 will celebrate European furniture 


: and interior design with major sponsors and 


January 21-24 

Las Vegas Convention Center 
The Concrete Construction convention will : 
show the latest techniques and developments in : 
the trade. Call 708/543-0870 or fax 708/543-3112. : 


January 22-26 

Houston Convention Center 

The National Association of Home Builders 
Convention will include an AIA Housing : 
Professional Interest Area (PIA) slide presenta- : 
tion of the top 25 architect-designed and devel- : 
oper-built residential units, and three sessions 
of plan-review workshops targeted to help 
builders work with architects. Call 800/368-5242 
for registration and information. 


: keynote speakers from Italy, France, and Spain. 
: Call Ann Videriksen at 310/657-0800 or fax : Laurie Hawkinson, Michael Manfredi, and 
t Bradford Perkins. Prizes totaling $5,000 will be 
: distributed among the winners, whose entries 
: will be exhibited at the New Rochelle Castle 


: Gallery. For a brief, call 914/654-5423. 


310/652-8576 for information. 


| Competitions 


: Registration to design the Oklahoma City : 
: Memorial is due by February 10. The new | : 

: structure will stand on the site of the worst ter- : Reviews 
: Buckyworks: Buckminster Fuller's Ideas 

: for Today by J. Baldwin. New York: Wiley, 1996, 
t 243 pages, $30. 

: may be housed in an adjacent existing building. : 
: To register, send a letter requesting competition : 
: materials and a check for $25 to International 
: Design Competition, Oklahoma City Memorial 


rorist attack on U.S. soil—the bombing of the 
Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building on April 19, 
1995. Also included are a visitor center, which 


: Foundation, 420 North Robinson Avenue, 


Through February 16 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City i 
The career of Charles Rennie Mackintosh, with : 
250 works that include photos and drawings of : 
his buildings, furniture, textiles, and the reassem- : 
bled Ladies Luncheon Room from Miss : 
Cranston’s Ingram Street Tea Rooms. Call : 
212/535-7710. 


Entries for the 1997 DuPont Benedictus 
Awards for Innovation in Architectural Lamin- 


is sponsored by DuPont, the AIA, and the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Archi- 


: tecture, and is supported by the International 


t Union of Architects. This year's jury is com- 
t prised of Hugh Newell Jacobson, FAIA; Patricia 
; Patkau, RAIG; and Christian de Portzamparc. 
i Winners from around the world who demon- 
; strate “significant” uses of laminated glass will 
i be announced at the AIA Convention in New 


Orleans, May 16-18. For information, write 
Joanna Hanes-Lahr, 1100 New York Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005; call 202/393-5247; 
or E-mail to haneslahr@mcimail.com. 


: The Village of Plainfield, Illinois together with 
; Plainfield Partners Commercial, Ltd., and the 
: township Park District are holding a one-stage 
t competition for the design of a 300-acre 
: Six PIAs (Professional Interest Areas) and the ; 
: AIA risk-management committee are cospon- ; 
; soring a conference, “The Client Connection.” It ; 
: is endorsed by the AIA Denver, AIA Colorado, 


Plainfield Town Center to be located directly 
across the Du Page River from the historic 
downtown. Registration costs $90 and closes 


: March 30. Entries are due May 1. Prizes are 
t $10,000, first, $5,000, second, and $2,500, third. 
: To register, send check or money order to 
better serve their clients with over 30 seminars, : 
workshops, and programs on design-build, : 
: construction and risk management, alternative : 
: futures in the profession, and information ; 
; technology and communications. For informa- ; 
: tion, call 202/626-7482. : 


Plainfield Design Competition, Village of 
Plainfield, 32145 West Lincoln Highway, 
Plainfield, Illinois 60544. For information, call 
815/436-7093. 


: Entries are due on April 1 in the one-stage 
: International Design Competition for the 
; Development of David's Island located in 
; Long Island Sound. The sponsor is the College 
: of New Rochelle. Registration before January 15 
; costs $35, and $50 thereafter. Jurors include 
; Diana Agrest, Diana Balmori, Deborah Dietsch, 


Frank Lloyd Wright: Designs for an 


: American Landscape 1922-1932 edited by 

: David G. De Long. New York: Harry N. Abrams, 
; t 1996, 207 pages, $45. 

: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102. For informa- ; 

: tion call 405/748-748-0515 or 800/491-3822. : Josef Frank, Architect and Designer, 

: : An Alternative Vision of the Modern Home 
t edited by Nina Stritzler-Levine. New Haven: 

t Yale University Press, 1996, 311 pages, $65. 

ated Glass are due March 3. The competition : 

: Reviews by Wendy Moonan 

: Why is it that, as we approach the year 2000, 
t three of the most interesting new books are on 
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visionary thinkers born in the last century? Of : 
the three, the least academic and most original : 
is Buckyworks by J. Baldwin, an inventor and : 
teacher who worked with Fuller for 31 years. 
Baldwin includes his own personal anecdotes 
and 200 historic photos and drawings in his : 
description of Fuller's inventions and key pro- : 
jects, from the “4D,” a 10-deck residential tower : 
of 1928 to the three-wheeler Dymaxion car : 
(which looks strangely like our minivan) to syn- 
ergetic geometry and the geodesic dome. 
Fuller's ideas were more practical than he : 
knew. Baldwin cites many examples, including : 
the amazing North Face geodesic tent, a 9- : 
pound, 48-sq-ft tent used on expeditions to : 
remote places with brutal weather. Neither : 
biography nor scholarly treatise, this book is : 
valuable because it describes both Fuller's orig- 
inal building techniques and innovative use of : 
such materials as aluminum, Mylar, fiberglass, ; 
tin, and waterproof cardboard. 
A new book on five of Frank Lloyd : 
Wright's unrealized projects from the 1920s is : 
equally revealing. It was commissioned for : 
an exhibition at the Canadian Centre for : 
Architecture (CCA) in Montreal this summer | 
(it opens at the Library of Congress on : 
November 14). When Wright returned to the 
United States in 1922 after years in Europe and : 
Japan, he confronted a newly mobile society. : 
Realizing the car would provide access to 
America's wilderness areas, he went looking for : 
the patrons who would build there. In one i 
scheme, for the desert outside of Phoenix, ; 
Wright designed a luxury resort over a ravine : 
with 120 different types of ornamental textile : 
block (for walls, ceiling, and floors), some of : 
which reappear in later projects. 
Another project in the book is a house for : 
A.M. Johnson on the edge of Death Valley, : 
which utilized corbelled concrete-block walls : 
1,000 feet long—an idea Wright later adapted : 
for Taliesin West. One also sees here Wright's : 
first spiral structure, the Gordon Strong : 
Automobile Objective, a Guggenheim-like view- 
ing platform for drivers to ascend Sugarloaf : 
Mountain, near Washington, D.C., to take : 
advantage of the spectacular views. 
Wright, who had never been to these i 
remote parts of America before, discovered the : 
car in 1922, explains CCA curator Nicholas : 
Olsberg in his Introduction to the book. Wright : 
had inventive ideas about how to place build- : 
ings in the landscape rather than let them : 
intrude on it. For the first time, landscape was : 
about planning and geometrics, not plants. The : 
book's strength is to trace the architect’s ideas : 
about siting and materials. 


; transported by heli- (continued on page 223) 


Josef Frank, an Austrian architect born in : 
1885, made his mark designing furniture, tex- : 
tiles, and interiors in Sweden before and after : 
: World War II. Nina Stritzler-Levine’s book on : 
: Frank was prepared as the catalog for an : 
exhibit earlier this year at New York's Bard : 
Graduate Center for Studies in the Decorative : 
Arts, where Stritzler-Levine is director of exhi- : 
bitions. Before World War I, Frank designed : 
: several spare Modernist houses not unlike : 
: those of his countryman Adolf Loos. By 1927, : 
he had attained a prominent position in the : 
Viennese design community and was known : 
throughout Europe as a leading representative : 
of the Modern movement, says Stritzler-Levine. : 
turned away from the : 
: Modernist esthetic. He designed housing pro- : 
: jects for the poor and eclectic interiors for the : 
middle class. He had a vision of the modern : 
home that included comfort—a vision attacked : 
: by Josef Hoffmann, among others. In 1933, : 
Frank, alarmed by the rise of Nazism, accepted : 
an offer to work as chief designer for a interior : 
design shop in Stockholm. He largely gave up : 
architecture, though he did design several inno- : 
vative (but unbuilt) Modern houses in the : 
1950s, which are included in this book. In : 
] Sweden, he created some 2,000 pieces of furni- ; 
ture, hundreds of textiles and decorative : 
objects. This book, said to be the first complete : 
; examination of Frank's work in English, shows : 
how he helped pave the way for postwar : 
Swedish Modernism. His designs for Modern : 
furniture, in particular, are as fresh as those of : 
Gio Ponti, his contemporary in Italy, and will : 
certainly be rediscovered by collectors of 1950s : 


But Frank 


design as a result of this book. 


Richard Horden: Light Tech: Towards a 
Light Architecture edited by Werner Blaser. 
Basel: Birkhauser, 1995, 192 pages, $75 


One of England's up-and-coming architects, : 
Richard Horden studied at London's Architec- : 
: tural Association and worked with Nicholas : 
: Grimshaw and Norman Foster before going out : 
on his own. An experienced sailor with a fasci- : 
: nation for airplanes, Horden is taken with the : 
idea of creating an architecture without weight. : 
His projects usually involve the construction : 
techniques of yacht building and spaceflight, : 
taking advantage of the most advanced tech- : 
nology and materials. He has devised easily : 
assembled lifesaving platforms with aluminum : 
and acrylic canvas for the beach and canopies : | 
for garden parties for Buckingham Palace. Best : 


of all is the mobile alpine ski hut for two that is 
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DIALOGUE 


(Letters, continued from page 26) 
As a recently graduated architecture 
student with a deep interest in 
urban design, | was repelled by my 
school’s inability to generate pro- 
ductive ideas on urban problems. 
To offset my overly ideological 
education on design theory, | opted 
to work in a planning department of 
a major U.S. city. The attitude 
toward planning there is numbingly 
bureaucratic, concerned more with 
procedure and politics than with 
anything remotely related to urban 
design. 

Part of this stems from the 
balkanization of our graduate-school 
curriculum into planners and archi- 
tects. In my school, architects took 
no classes with planners, had no 
professors in common, and received 
little credit for taking [planning] 
courses. And planning graduates 
are better equipped to collect data 
and produce tables of information 
devoid of visual content. The net 
result? A city where no urban design 
on the level Mr. Campbell discusses 
has been produced in 20 years. 

As government retrenches 
even further, | can only think that 
the gap between planning and 
architecture is bound to grow even 
wider. As someone who is trying 
to bridge the gap, | have found little 
support. I’m ready to throw in the 
towel and retreat back into acade- 
mia to study the bolder efforts 
occurring elsewhere. Before we 
address our inability to design urban 
projects, we must address our 
inability to produce urban designers 
and governments unwilling to 
accept design as a responsibility. 
—Name withheld by request 


In response to "The Boldness Gap,” 
| have to ask "Have we lost interest? 
Perhaps we have, but | contend that 
the problem facing architecture in 
this country is whether or not we, as 
Americans, are truly capable of 
appreciating the built environment. 
We need to examine the 
behavioral sciences and interpret 
examples such as Abraham 
Maslow's hierarchical model of basic 
human needs. The model is based 


on the thought that lower needs 
such as survival and safety must be 
met before human motivation 

can shift toward the higher esthetic 
needs. 

As a relatively young society, 
America is still struggling with 
homelessness and welfare issues 
(basic survival and safety) thereby 
restricting our ability to reach these 
upper-level needs. On a recent trip 
to Europe, a colleague's wife com- 
mented that the older established 
European societies are "concerned 
with filling their lives with artful 
things.” America is not able to focus 
on beauty or order without first 
worrying about issues like job secu- 
rity or adequate education. 

| am not using this model as a 
reason to submit to "The Boldness 
Gap,’ but as a challenge to designers 
to aid America in understanding 
"that architecture is important to 
people; as Campbell says. 

—Scott Hedglin 

Architecture student 

North Dakota State University 
Fargo, North Dakota 


After practicing architecture in 
Germany, England, and the U.S. for 
21 years, ! agree with Robert 
Campbell's observations on archi- 
tectural design in the U.S. 
Furthermore, the lack of boldness 
can be traced to other design areas 
such as cars, appliances, and, 
most notably, furniture. The absence 
of progressive, strong, and bold 
design in so many areas (notwith- 
standing the exceptions) must have 
some deeper causes. | think that 
the article should have used some 
background research. I’m afraid 
each society gets the architecture 
and design it deserves and, in 
fact, needs. Let me try a few expla- 
nations of why European or Asian 
design might often seem bolder: 
Public poverty. In our current 
tax-cutting, anti-government 
mode, there is simply no money for 
grand public projects. Thus, public 
buildings lack civic pride and 
look cheap and dismal. As long as 
our economic emphasis is on 
private consumption, this is unlikely 


to change despite some laudable 
efforts by the AIA to promote 
quality-based architect selection 
over fee-based competition for 
public projects. 

Anonymous architecture. 

Most houses, but also retail centers 
and office spaces, are built by 
speculators. Lacking input from the 
actual users with their specific 
interests and needs, these projects 
tend to cater to the smallest com- 
mon denominator. 

Lifestyle. Families are more 
pressed for time than ever, often 
containing two breadwinners who 
have long commutes and drive 
their children to many activities 
and 24-hour shopping. They watch 
24-hour television and use the 
Internet. Project-design phases get 
shorter for architects too. There is 
no time for careful deliberation. Our 
mobility is at an all-time high. We 
move from community to communi- 
ty. In the process, we become more 
disjointed while our older cities 
disintegrate. All this doesn’t foster 
good design, nor appreciation, 
nor even interest. There is not only a 
lack of debate on design, there is 
general apathy. Less than 50-percent 
voter turnout in a national election 
is a particular American record; 
European turnouts are usually in the 
80 percent range. 

Unfortunately, | don’t think we 
can learn from Europe or Japan. 
Their social development is simply 
lagging behind ours (for better or 
worse), but generally shows trends 
similar to ours: more private con- 
sumption, more individual isolation, 
less homogeneity, and less interest 
in public affairs. 

| believe it is our task to look 
forward rather than back. We have 
to demonstrate that the public 
realm is as important as the individ- 
ual and that design can also flourish 
in a multicultural society—not 
by power of presidential fiat (as in 
France), but by virtue of the ratio- 
nale that good architecture and 
design actually serve people better. 

Design and architecture under- 
stood as a social function will not 
bring back the days of the architect 


as benevolent design dictator (the 
Howard Roark syndrome) nor will 
it support architecture for art's sake. 
We might, however, rediscover 
that architecture understood as a 
service and approached as a 
holistic and comprehensive craft 
will make our society richer and 
more sustainable, and result in 
solutions less timid than the ones 
Robert Campbell is deploring. 
—Klaus Philipsen, AIA 

Baltimore 


| just don't get it. Dallas wants to 
project an image of civic pride as 

a global center of business and 
culture—a world leader in entrepre- 
neurial opportunity and quality of 
life. But wait a minute. Doesn't 
architecture express corporate and 
civic leaders' dreams of our city? 
Aren't concrete expressions of 
abstract goals a message to the 
world about who we are? 

Rising like a phoenix, a dozen 
or so building cranes (thought to 
be extinct) have been spotted near 
LBJ and Central as a bundle of new 
Texas Instruments structures 
emerges. And what is the building 
style of Dallas's global leader in the 
high-tech electronics business? 

If you're expecting state-of-the-art 
design, or award-winning architec- 
ture, don't hold your breath. 

Unfortunately, with the simple 
addition of a chain-link fence and 
some rolls of barbed wire, the new 
campus could double as a peniten- 
tiary. With increasing attention to 
our environment, it's disappointing 
to see a community leader add 
visual pollution to the place we live. 
If Dallas truly wants to compete with 
Singapore or Hong Kong or San 
Jose, we need to improve the quality 
of our architectural investments. 

— Charles D. Clift 
Dallas 


RECORD may edit letters for style, 
grammar, and fit, taking care not to 
alter the authors meaning. 
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WINDOWS ... UP TO 6 FT WIDE 


BE OPENS WITH ONLY 4 LB. 
OPERATING FORCE 


WINDOW 


SIMPLY REVOLUTIONARY™ 


Call for a Free 20-page brochure 
or Free corporate video and 
get the H Window story. 


1 -800-THE-H-WAY 


1324 East Oakwood Drive 
Monticello, MN 55362 


Phone: (612) 295-5305 
Fax: (612) 295-4656 


Aluminum/wood 
composite window in 
projected and casement 
styles with your choice 
of colors and 
hardwoods 


Patented hinge system rotates a full 
180° for easy cleaning, and is engineer- 
ed for 200,000 opening cycles and 
simulated 200 year operation. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ SPOTLIGHT 


Accessible Lavatory 
Insulation 


A full color catalog will 
explain the different Handy- 
Shield safety covers offered 
for the new or retrofit pro- 
jects that need to comply 
with the American Disabi- 
lities Act. The specific use 
sample, sample specifica- 
tions, drawings and color 
choice are all summarized in 
this easy to understand cat- 
alog. 800-475-8629. 


Plumberex 
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1997 Atlas™ 
Product Catalog 


Atlas Doors new, 24-page 
product catalog has been 
completely redesigned and is 
available for distribution. All 
products are color and icon 
coded for easy reference 
including: rolling ^ service 
doors, thermal doors, fire & life 
safety doors, counter shutters, 
grilles, and motor operators. 
General and specific design 
considerations are addressed 
including ASCE-7 wind load 
compliance. Contact Tim 
Rudd @ 800-282-2260, ext. 


Atlas Door Corp. 
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Raymond Enkeboll 
Designs@ 1996 


Crafts an extensive array of 
Architectural elements car- 
ved in solid woods. 104 pg. 
catalog, shows a selection of 
capitals, corbels, moldings, 
onlays, panels etc. Stocked in 
Maple and Red Oak, avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 
Spiral Bound catalog $20, 
Special binder version $30. 
Visa & MC welcome. Bro- 
chure available. Raymond 
Enkeboll Designs 16506 Avalon 
Blvd. AR17, Carson, CA 907461: 
532-1400 F (310) 532-2042 


Raymond Enkeboll 
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Turn your roof tops into 
people places! 


New literature shows a better 
way to transform a roof into a 
patio, terrace, balcony, walk- 
way, plaza podium, prome- 
nade, or just plain roof deck, 
using the Pave-E1 Pedestal 
System. Designed to elevate, 
level, and space paver stones 
for drainage in any weather. 
Pave-E1 reliably protects roof, 
paver-stone, membrane and 
insulation. 

ENVIROSPEC INC. 

Ellicott Station Box 119 

Buffalo, NY 14205 

Tel: 716/689-8548 

Fax: 716/689-7309 


Envirospec inc. 
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New Fireplace Tested 
as a Wall Furnace 


Heat-N-Glo Fireplace Products 
has taken its direct-vent tech- 
nology and incorporated it into 
a new high performance fire- 
place. Model 6000 Supreme is a 
high efficiency fireplace 
(thermal efficiency up to 7496) 
and has a AFUE (Annual Fuel 
Utilization Efficiency) rating of 
63%, Also, the 6000 Supreme is 
standard with a variable regu- 
lator to adjust the flame and BTU 
input with the turn of a dial. 
Heat-N-Glo, 6665 West Hwy 13, 
Savage, MN 55378, 1-800-669- 
HEAT. 


Heat-N-Glo 
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Advanced Relational 
Technology, Inc. 


Chief Architecte 


d by Professionals for Professionals 


Proves that top quality archi- 
tectural software can be easy 
to learn. Straight out of the box, 
Chief simplifies the process of 
creating full working drawings. 
Over 300,000 people world- 
wide prefer ART's architectural 
software with its full 3-D capa- 
bilities. Advanced Relational 
Technology, Inc. 3731 N. 
Ramsey Rd, Suite 150, Coeur 
d'Alene, ID 83814, Phone: 
(800) 482-4433, Fax (208) 664- 
1316 E-mail: artchief@chie- 
farch.com -WWW: wwwchie- 
farch.com 


ART 
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Grass Paving at the 
Orange Bowl 


=! ak be 
The Orange Bowl Stadium in 
Miami has an improved park- 
ing lot of grass with 
Grasspave2. 100% grass fin- 
ished parking bays are com- 
patible with asphalt aisles. 9296 
root area is best for grass 
health, maximum porosity 
and improved water quality. 
New 100 m2 rolls (1076 sf) 
make installation fast and 
easy, Landscape Architects 
assist with design, call 1-800- 
233-1510, fax 303-373-1223. 


Invisible Structures, Inc. 
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ADA Compliance Signage 


ARMIR ah ue 


Innerface makes it easier for 
you to meet the Americans 
With Disabilities Act (ADA) 
signage standards, Inner- 
face offers (1) Avariety of 
compliance signage, (2) 
National distribution (3) Solid 
25 year history and (4) 
Economical, attractive, & 
highly functional interior and 
exterior signage. Innerface 
also offers a complete line of 
interior signage. For free liter- 
ature, Please call (800) 445- 
4796. 


Innerface 
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Senerflex CDsystem and 
QR-CDsystem 


Senergy CDsystems 


Senerflex CDsystem and QR- 
CDsystem are two new exte- 
rior insulation and finish sys- 
tems from the Senergy 
Division of Harris Specialty 
Chemicals, Inc. CDsystems 
provide a sure means for 
controlling drainage of inci- 
dental moisture that may 
enter the wall. CDsystems 
offer a wide color selection, 
variety of textures, interest- 
ing aesthetic options, 
reduced energy costs, and 
low maintenance. 


Senergy 
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MANUFACTURERS’ SPOTLIGHT | 


To Advertise: Call 1-800-544-7929 
Fax: 212-512-2074 


Truebro, Inc. Basin-Guard™ 
Undersink Enclosure 


ag] BASIN 


The Basin-Guard™ undersink 
enclosure attractively con- 
ceals unsightly plumbing 
and mechanical connec- 
tions while maintaining knee 
and foot clearances man- 
dated by A.D.A. It can be 
installed under kitchen sinks 
or restroom lavatories where 
countertops and sidewalks 
are present. The Basin- 
Guard™ is offered in 36" and 
42" widths in white or beige 
and is easily trimmed down 
with common tools. 


Truebro, Inc. 
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Ancor Granite Tile 


Ancor produces over fifty No. 
American and imported gran- 
ites in a full range of colors 
and finishes for residential, 
commercial and institutional 
use. Standard format is 12 x 
12x 3/8"; other sizes up to 18 x 
18x 1/2" available. 

Honed finish tile is particularly 
suitable for high traffic 
commercial areas. 435 Port 
Royal West, Montreal, 
Quebec, H3L2C3, Canada 
Ph# (514) 385-9366. 

Fax# (514) 382-3533. 


Ancor Granite 
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Security 
Mesh 


[nd 


9000 ww 
SECURITY MESH 


[ONE 7| 


ARCHITECTS. Does your design kickade security? 


Security Mesh sheets are steel 
mesh panels used as a penetra- 
tion resistance shield behind 
drywall finishes. These sheets 
are to be attached to metal 
studs and track or wood 
supports designed for use in 
walls. Basic Use: Prisons, govern- 
ment offices, strip malls, record 
storage rooms, computer 
rooms, courthouses, museums, 
mini warehouses, apartments, 
condominiums, pharmacies, art 
galleries,mail rooms, airport 
security, banks, hospitals, police 
stations and general office 
security. 


Amico 
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New Casment Window 
from H Window 


Jacuzzi Whirpool Bath 


Features an aluminum exteri- 
or, wood interior & the ability 
to rotate 180 for easy clean- 
ing. Avail. with total choice of 
exterior colors, interior finish- 
es, & wood species. Case- 
ments are inherently weak, 
due to the lower hinge & 
handle mechanism support- 
ing all the window weight. 
The patented hinge hangs 
the majority of weight from 
the top hinge guide, allowing 
for larger windows. 1324 East 
Oakwood Dr., Monticello, MN 
55362. 


H-Window 
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Reclaimed, Remilled. 
Remarkable 


| 


Vintage Lumber Co.,Inc.has 
been manufacturing excep- 
tional antique T&G plank 
flooring since 1973. Our 
extensive selection, consis- 
tent quality, on time delivery, 
and technical exper- 
tise is unequaled in the 
industry. For more info call 
800-499-7859 or fax 301-845- 
6475. PO. Box 104, 
Woodsboro, MD 21798 


Vintage Lumber 
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Fi i i 1 A 
Jacuzzi Whirlpool Bath - pre- 
sents The 1997 International 
Designer Collection of 
whirlpool baths, faucetry 
and The J-Dream™ Family 
of shower systems. This full- 
color catalog features 
beautifully styled products, 
integrating the most innova- 
tive luxury features, For more 
information please call 1- 
800-678-6889, Catalog free 
of charge. 


Jacuzzi 
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Decorative Grilles 


Unusual visual effects emerge 
when our grilles are designed 
for area effects. Versatility is 
the theme. R&G offers archi- 
tects and interior designers 
many ways to express the 
changing forms of metal with 
the integrity of R&G's archi- 
tectural grilles. Custom or 
standard finishes are available 
plus any grille can be made in 
matching color to blend with 
your decor. 202 Norman 
Ave., Bklyn. NY 11222. 800-521- 
4895. Fax: 718-349-2611. 


Register & Grille Mfg., Co. 
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MANUFACTURERS" SPOTLIGHT 


Peerless Jumbo® Mounts 


Feature adjustable height, 
width, tilt & swivel, Mounting 
plate allows the fine-tunning 
of gravity in relation to 
degree of tilt, while top 
clamps provide stability. 
Constructed of heavy 
gauge steel with durable 
epoxy finish, mounts are 
avail. in sizes to accom. 13'- 
42" screens & 125lb.-300lb. UL 
listed & CSA cert. Several 
OSHPD apprd. VCR attach- 
ments & tamper resistant 
security fasteners opt. 


Over One Million Locks 
in Use Worldwide! 


SIMPLEX? / UNICAN* E 


CATALOG NO. 30 
mé Eston 


We pioneered mechanical 
pushbutton access controls 
& cont. to be the world 
leader. Our locks help secu- 
re The Pentagon, U.S. & Can- 
adian embassies, McDo- 
nalds , plus major universities, 
banks, & airports. Most any- 
thing secured by a key can 
have the security & conve- 
nience of a pushbutton lock. 
Unican/Simplex Access 2941 
Indiana Ave.,Winston Salem, 
NC 27105 T. 910-725-1331F. 
910-725-3269. 


Worthington Group 


Research and development 
has allowed Worthington 
Group to fill builders needs 
with leading products in 
each category. Products are 
statically chosen for 
endurance, precision, ease of 
installation and price. Columns, 
Balustrading, Mantels, Moul 
-ding, Turnposts, Pediments, 
Medallions and more. Call 
for our catalog. Job site 
delivery and technical sup- 
port a phone call away. Call 
1-800-872-1608. 


Conwed Naturalines Wood 
Wall & Ceiling Panels 


o À —— 


Conwed's NaturaLines cus- 
tom wood wall and ceiling 
products enhance any 
design with the warmth and 
beauty of natural wood. 
Utilizing expert craftsman- 
ship, linear, louver, cellular, 
and coffer styles are avail- 
able as design solutions for 
schools, medical centers, 
offices, restaurants and 
banks. Conwed Designs- 
cape, 1205 Worden Avenue 
E, Ladysmith, WI 54848, 800- 
932-2383. Fax 800-833-4798, 


Peerless Industries Simplex Access Worthington Group Conwed Designscape 
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For labs & clean-rooms Monumental Thresholds/weatherstrip- Decorative, Thin-Film 
New Dowcraft TwinWall Iron Works ping/continuous hinges Instumescent Fireproofing 


U 7 


Twin Wall is custom-designed 
for scientific research and 
hi-tech manufacturing facili- 
ties. Clean lines, durable fin- 
ishes, optional filler cores 
permit Twin Wall to perform 
in categories to Class 10. 
Acoustical rating: STC 41 up. 
Self-supporting steel walls 
shipped ready to installl. 
Heights up to 16 ft. Send for 
new brochure, Dowcraft 
Corporation. 


Dowcraft Corporation 
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Ornamental picket fence and 
gate systems from Monumental 
Iron Works feature all galvanized 
steel that is powder coated in 5 
standard colors. (Special colors 
upon request are slightly higher.) 
These are the most specified 
and the most architecturally 
correct ornamental picket 
fences and gates made today 
because they emulate the styles 
and quality of fencing built a 
century ago. For a free 36-page 
brochure, Call 410-633-6500 or 
Fax 1-800-239-2963, 6500 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore, MD 


Monumental Iron Works 
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GPEMKO 


1995 Catalog 


Pemko's 1995 full-line cata- 
log illustrates many fire 
labeled, smoke labeled, 
barrier-free access, sound 
tested, and custom fabricat- 
ed threshold and weather- 
stripping | products. New 
products include: patented 
ADA compliant ramp thresh- 
olds, | PemkoHinge'" " 
patented continuos geared 
aluminum hinges, low-clos- 
ing-force reversible auto- 
matic door bottoms, nylon 
brush weatherstripping, and 
locking astragals. 


Pemko 
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DECORATIVE, INTUMESCEN 
FIREPROOFING FOR STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Now Certified for beams and 
columns for ratings up to 2 
hours! A/D Firefilm permits the 
designer to use the appearance 
of exposed steel with the steel 
fully protected from fire. It is 
applied as a thin-film coating 
0.4 to 3 mm (0.02 to 0.12 in.) 
thick. During a fire A/D Firefilm 
expands to form a meringue-like 
layer up to 100 mm thick, which 
insulates the steel from the fire. 
The topcoat is available in a 
wide choice of colours. 
A/D Fire Protection Systems, Inc. 
(416) 292-2361 
1-800-263-4087 


A/D Fire Protection Systems, Inc. 
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MANUFACTURERS' SPOTLIGHT 


Automated Vacuum 
Transport Systems 


Designing The Future 


muy w» 
TIG SS TOTS. 


Waste and/or soiled Linen 


- Perfect for large hospitals 
and similar buildings that 
serve thousands of people 

- Improve the building envi- 
ronment, management, 
and maintenance 

- Ful-vacuum and gravity / 
vacuum tecnology 

- Custom design each 
system to building specifi- 
cations 


Transvac System, Inc. 
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Buckingham-Virginia Slate 


has been sheltering America 
for over two centuries. As a 
roofing material, it is prized 
for its high mica content, 
natural cleft and texture, as 
well as its non-fading and 
distinctive handmade quali- 
ty. Because of it's perma- 
nence and natural beauty, it 
was specified by Thomas 
Jefferson in the 1800's and 
remains today the roofing 
choice of eminent archi- 
tects. PO. Box 8, Arvonia, VA 
23004. Tel: 1-800-235-8921. 


Buckingham-VA Slate 
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Fence Systems 


Wood Windows 
and Doors 


This new aesthetically ap- 
pealing Euro-design fence sys- 
tem combines see-thru good 
looks with strength and dura- 
bility of 6-gauge galvanized 
steel mesh. Powdercoated in 
a large variety of colors to suit 
any design & enhance the 
appearance & security of any 
property it surrounds, this 
fence system is virtually 
unclimbable, rugged mainte- 
nance-free and easy to install. 
1-800-836-6342. www.mania- 
com.com/omega.html 


Omega Fence Systems 
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For 75 years, Zeluck has served 
both architects and custom 
builders with architectural wood 
windows and doors unparalled for 
flexibility, quality and service. 
Zeluck offers a wide selection of 
glass and hardware, and timber 
from responsibly managed forests. 
Our triple hungs, European case- 
ments, tilt & turns, copper clad, 
bent units, bi-folding doors, lift- 
sliding doors and French doors are 
but a portion of our product line. 
Whether a custom home, hotel, 
institution or historical project, we 
can make your fantasy a reality. 
For a free catalog, call 
800-233-0101 » 718-251-8060 


Zeluck 
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The Mortar Net?" 


The Mortar Net's™ patented 
dove-tail cut prevents weep 
holes from clogging due to 
mortar droppings. It is available 
in sizes to fit a variety of cavity 
wall dimension. All are made 
from non-degradable poly- 
mers and are easy to install. The 
Mortar Net™ was invented by 
Tom Sourlis, a masonry restora- 
tion expert with more than 
over 25 yrs of exp restoring 
damaged masonry. To request 
a CAD disk of wall details call 
(800) 644-6638. 


The Mortar Net?" 
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The Xorel Chair 1996 
IIDA Award Winner 


2 [ 


Brian Kane developed a 
method of shrink-wrapping 
Xorel fabric over a injection 
molded, ridged urethane 
shell. The Xorel Chair offers 
comfort, high traffic durabili- 
ty, and self healing, clean- 
able upholstery. $550 list. For 
a brochure and local repre- 
sentative: 800-727-6770. 


Carnegie 
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Award Winning 
Brick Sculpture 


IMAGES IN BRICK 


i^ 


BRICKSTONE STUDIOS 


For maximum impact and 
appeal, crown your work 
with a signature art piece 
from Brickstone Studios. 
Applications of brick or cast 
stone sculpture are unlimit- 
ed - exterior and interior 
murals designed to bring 
architectural focus to en- 
trances, foyers, facades and 
imagework. Quality crafts- 
manship and design are dis- 
tinguishing services our com- 
pany guarantees, 800-449- 
6599. 


Brickstone Studios 
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The Opening Glass Wall 


Expand space with indoor/ 
outdoor areas. Increase busi- 
ness with large, inviting 
entrances. The Opening Glass 
Wal, the exterior folding 
French door system, makes 
openings up to twenty feet 
wide possible, while offering an 
engineered system with excel- 
lent weathertightness, high 
security, ease of operation, 
and quality wood or aluminum 
framed constr, Ideal for both 
residential and commercial 
applications. 1-800-873-5673. 
Fax 415-383-0312. 


Nana Wall Systems, Inc. 
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(continued from page 209) copter to a moun- : 
taintop, much like a lunar landing module. The : 
red aluminum structure, well insulated and able : 
to generate its own solar energy, has already : 
been tested in the Swiss alps and would be an : 
ideal weekend getaway for super-hikers. : 


10 Houses, series edited by Oscar Riera Ojeda. : 
Rockport, Mass. Rockport Publishers, : 
1996, 1995, about 100 pages each, $20 (paper). 


Aimed at a general audience, this series of : 
books—each with the same title, but focusing i 
on a different architect—features beautifullarge : 
photographs and short concise texts. Architects : 
covered in the last two years include: Gwathmey : 
Siegel & Associates, Peter Forbes, and Peter Gluck. : 


Wendy Moonan is an editor of House & Garden. : 


Factory Mutual Approval Guide, Factory ; 
Mutual Research Corporation. Norwood, Mass.: | 
1996, $100 (CD-ROM) 


Factory Mutual, a leader in property-loss pre- : 
vention engineering, has issued its 1997 Approval : 
Guide in CD-ROM format. In addition to Fire : 
Protection, Electrical Equipment, and Building i 
Materials information, previously published in : 
three separate volumes, the disk holds the 1997 : 
Property Loss Prevention Resources catalog. : 
617/255-4681. i 


Omissions & Corrections 


The correct name of the design-resource product : 
[RECORD, August 1996, page 56] is DesignBlocks, : 
from Autodesk Data Publishing. McGraw-Hill's : 
Sweets' Group is a contributor. ; 


Credits for the Science, Industry and Business : 
Library [RECORD, September 1996, page 90] : 
should have included telecommunications con- : 
sultants DVI Communications, Inc. i 


The names of the third-place winners in the : 
Bucharest 2000 competition [RECORD, November i 
1996, page 50] should have been spelled Adam : 
Drisin and James Saywell. They are, respectively, : 
American and Canadian nationals. : 


The last line of the address on the ATA/CES Self- i 
Report Form [RECORD, November 1996, page : 


134] should have been Norman, OK, 73072-6400; : 


Fax, (405) 325-6995. 


The Product Report item “Snow/ice dam” : 
[RECORD, December, 1996, page 89] should : 
have listed the manufacturer, Thybar Corporation, : 


IL; 800/666-CURB. 


40 YEARS 
OF GREAT 
RECORD 
HOUSES 


New for your 
architectural library... 


Modern American Houses: Four Decades of Award-Winning Design in 
Architectural Record. Reserve your copy now of the book that may well be the 
year's most important work on residential design. 

This magnificent 230-page volume is packed with color photographs of more than 
75 houses featured in RECORD HOUSES since its launch in 1956. 

Created to serve as a valuable resource on residential design, this elegant volume 
includes new essays that explore the evolution of home design decade by decade. 
Thomas Hines on the '50s. ..Robert Campbell on the '60s. . Suzanne Stephens on the 
"70s. ..Charles Gandee on the '80s and '90s. Plus there will be a listing of all archi- 
tects who have had their work published in RECORD HOUSES. 


Modern American Houses: Four Decades of Award-Winning 
Designs in Architectural Record 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY: 


FAX ORDERS: (212) 512-4178 PHONE ORDERS: (212) 512-4635 


MAIL TO: ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
1221 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, ROOM 4188, NEW YORK, NY 10020 


Price: $49.50 # of copies Total $ 


Enclosed is my check for $ 


Charge to my credit card CI visa CI Mastercard L] American Express 
(Local sales tax will be added to all credit card orders. Credit cards will not be charged until product is shipped.) 


Card number Expiration date 


Signature 


Name 


Company 
Address 
City State Zi 


Fo 


Phone Fax 


Architectural Record > 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Dean 


College of Architecture and Urban Planning 


The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


The University of Michigan is currently seeking nominations and applications for the Deanship of the 
College of Architecture and Urban Planning. Programs in the College include an undergraduate degree in 
architecture, a master of science in architecture, and masters and doctoral degrees in architecture and in 
urban and regional planning. The Dean is the chief academic and administrative officer of the College 
and reports directly to the Provost. Qualifications for the position include a distinguished record of 
research and /or significant professional activity, excellence in teaching, experience in development and 
program planning, a demonstrated commitment to diversity, and the ability to manage budgets in a com- 
plex research university. The Dean will be expected to provide strong academic leadership across the pro- 
grams of the College and to possess excellent administrative and interpersonal skills. 


Nominations and applications should be sent as soon as possible to: 


John H. D'Arms, Chair 
College of Architecture and Urban Planning Dean Search Advisory Committee 
3056 Fleming Administration Building 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1340 


A NONDISCRIMINATORY/AFFIRMATIVE ACTION EMPLOYER 


nior 
rchitects 


We are looking for talented, ambitious 
and registered Senior Architects, prefer- 
ably computer literate. If you are a bilin- 
gual with Arabic as your mother tongue 
and have 10-15 years experience on 
large scale corporate/commercial/cultur- 
al projects especially in the Middle East 
region, and if you enjoy the challenge of 
working independently, write to us! 


SOOR ENGINEERING BUREAU 
Architects, Engineers & Planners 
P.O. Box 4748 
13048-Safat - KUWAIT 


The Swiss Federal Institute of Technology Lausanne 
(EPFL) has an opening for a 


PROFESSOR of 
URBAN DESIGN 
S7 LAND USE PLANNING 


in its Department of architecture 


The successful candidate will develop 
his/her activities in connection with 
different cultures and their territorial 
evolution, in particular, the relationship 
between urban, part-urban and regional 
evolutions. He/she must have a marked 
aptitude for carrying out and also for 
conducting important projects. Excellent 
leadership qualities and a strong interest 
for multi-disciplinary projects as well as 
the ability to be part of a team is essential. 
A real interest and aptitude for teaching 
and the ability to tutor and guide students, 
young architects or engineers is a must. 
Deadline for applications: February 10, 
1997. Starting date: as mutually convenient. 


Women are particularly encouraged to 
apply. For further information, please 
contact by writing: Presidence de l'Ecole 
Polytechnique Federale de Lausanne, CE- 
Eclublens, CH 1015 Lausanne, Suisse. 


Fax No. 0095-2402374 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The Department of City and Regional Planning is conducting a search to fill two senior faculty 
positions. Applicants should have demonstrated leadership and imagination in academic endeavors 
or in practice, or both, and have outstanding records of accomplishment. They should have broad 
experience in one or more of the following areas: urban revitalization, environmental planning, 
housing and community development, international planning, and physical planning/urban design. 
Candidates should have a graduate degree in urban planning or a closely related field. They should 
be prepared to assume leadership roles in advancing the field of urban planning, in developing the 
Department's programs so as to sustain its international pre-eminence, in working with faculty in 
other programs in the Graduate School of Fine Arts, which has as its central focus urbanism, design, 
and the linkage of theory and practice, and in assisting the University to formulate and implement 
its policies for urban revitalization, one of the six central foci of its Agenda for Excellence for the 21st 
century. The positions will be tenured as full professor. Applicants should submit a letter of interest 
and a CV, and arrange for four letters of reference to be sent to the Committee by January 31, 1997, 
when the screening of applications will begin. While positions will remain open until filled and 
applications received after that date will be considered if possible, the department expects that 
appointments will be made by July 1, 1997. Recommendations or applications should be sent to: 


Professor John C. Keene, 

Chair of the Search Committee 

for Senior Professors in 

City and Regional Planning, 

Department of City and Regional Planning 
127 Meyerson Hall 

Graduate School of Fine Arts 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104-6311 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
EMPLOYER AND IS STRONGLY AND ACTIVELY COMMITTED TO DIVERSITY WITHIN ITS COMMUNITY. 
WOMEN AND MINORITY CANDIDATESARE ENCOURAGED TO APPLY. 


es If eae ae EU 
Cherie Jolley Tel (801) 974-2843 - Fax (801) 972-9400 


Advertise Call 
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A Sound Solution! 


With our no 人 network of Ceco Door Products 
“Blueprint” Distributors and U.S. A United Dominion Company 
750 Old Hickory Boulevard 


One Brentwood Commons, Suite 150 


Service Centers, we guarantee t that 
Brentwood, TN 37027 
behind every Ceco doori isa solution. a A 


http://www.cecodoor.com 
E-mail: cecomarketing(? cecodoor.com 


CIRCLE 94 ON INQUIRY CARD 


Qa, 
e 


< AIA/ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
A CONTINUING EDUCATION 


sized to accommodate fasteners; c. Minimize the number of roof pen- 
etrations by considering side wall vents and fans rather than roof 
installations, or group manifold vent pipes together to decrease the num- 
ber of penetrations. 

Questions on page 228 

To recieve CES Credits, fill in Self-Report Form 4a. Properly ventilate plenums and attics, at a recommended minimum 
of three air changes an hour. Metal roof retrofits over existing roofs may 
require five air changes per hour. b. Place a vapor retarder, either below 
the roof system but above the attic or plenum or near the warm space 
itself to avoid the vapor drive from warm to cold. Sealing around pene- 
trations, seams, and terminations is required to assure the integrity of the 
barrier. 


Answers: 


1. Factory Mutual Approval Standard For Class 1 Panel Roofs, Class 
#4471; b. ASCE 7-95, “Minimum Design Loads For Buildings And Other 
Structures”; c. ASTM E 1592-94: “Standard Test Method for Structural 
Performance of Sheet Metal Roof And Siding Systems by Uniform Static 
Air Pressure.” 

5. Take panel movement into account at laps, seams, and terminations. 
Calculate panel movement according to the material’s coefficient of ther- 
mal expansion. Consider floating clips and observe if clips are properly 
installed to avoid binding. 


2. In water-barrier systems, assure that sealants are continuous and gap- 
free to form a waterproof seal. For all types, size flashings to assure the 
coverage of base flashings under extreme thermal conditions. Design 
flashings to extend far enough up walls, curbs, and parapets to keep wind- 
driven snow and rain out of the building. Assure that flashings can 
accommodate movement joints. Show how unique configurations are 
flashed, and don't rely on sealant alone or unprotected soldered joints at 
curbs and corners. 


6a. Design overhangs and roof configurations so falling snow 
won't injure passersby; b. Offer drag-load guidance to manufacturers; 
c. Consider panel embossments as snow guards; d. Form valleys from flat 
metal stock so that sliding snow doesn't damage ribs; e. Use wide, tapered 
crickets and hips to divert sliding show around penetrations; f. Consider 
whether to vent eaves to attics; g. Consider water-barrier detailing where 
snow and ice may accumulate. 


3a. Provide additional framing around openings for proper roof and 
flashing support; b. Check structural drawings to ensure that framing is 


«MU, 


f pe AIA/CES SELF-REPORT FORM 
2 (Use to report learning units earned for Architectural Record only) 


Member information: 


Last Name First Name Middle Initial or Name 


AIA ID Number 


Program/project title: Architectural Record (01.97) 
Check the following as applicable. 


O “Fundamentals of Metal Roofing" 

C “High Performance From Start to Finish" (Marvin Windows section, page 146) 

O “Designing and Engineering the Future" (APA | Engineered Wood Association section, page 152) 
Completion date (M/D/Y): 7 / 


Quality Level (QL) of this program: Each article/section will give you a total of 2 LUs at Quality Level 2. (fill in:) total LUs. 


Quality Level for each article and section is 2. Completing all three sections earns a total of 6. Material resources used: 
Journal article or sponsored supplement. This program addresses issues concerning the health, safety, or welfare of the public. 


I hereby certify that the above information is true and accurate to the best of my knowledge and that ] have complied with 
the AIA Continuing Education Guidelines for the reported period. 


Signature Date 


Send completed form to: University of Oklahoma , Continuing Education, 
AIA/CES, Room B-4, 1700 Asp Avenue, Norman, OK 73072-6400, Fax: 405.325.6965 
For additional information call 1.800.605.8229 
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At This Point, 


You Will Know 
As Much As We Do. 


National Gypsum can now point architects in the right direction. 
Visit our web site at www.national-gypsum.com for user-friendly information, 
designed especially for architects. 


By clicking on DESIGN TOOLS, you can access CAD Drawings, Specifications and Submittal Pages. 
Or click on SELECTOR to see the most up-to-date fire and sound rated systems. 


If you prefer to call us with your technical questions, dial 
1.800. NATIONAL or FAX 1.800.FAX.NGC1 


Technically Speaking, There's No Better Source. 


Nationalam : 
Gypsum 


COMPANY 
GOLD BOND BUILDING PRODUCTS 


2001 Rexford Road 
Charlotte, North Carolina 28211 
www.national-gypsum.com 
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THE FUTURE: Architects have a new 


role to play in America's 
love affair with the automobile. 


— BY 


JOAN BLATTERMAN 


This month, our Future column looks 
at the architectural potential inherent 
in the technology of the electric car. 
With minimal equipment requirements 
and versatile placement options, it 

will be possible to design battery-charg- 
ing stations into office and factory 
complexes, retail malls, hotels—places 
you couldn't possibly put a gasoline 
pump. Can recharging modules be 
integrated into existing facilities? Will 
Electric Vehicle (EV) service become 

a margin-boosting bonus for the enter- 
prising restaurateur or theater owner? 
Will wide use of all-electric cars 

mean a unique way of dealing with 
personal transport? 


Architecture has always played a 
prominent role in America's love 
affair with the automobile. Once a 
rudimentary network of paved 

roads was built, architects began 
creating the infrastructure that gave 
the auto its setting, and provided 
reassurance that fuel would be 
available wherever needed. The 
minutiae of gasoline-station design 
became an architectural sub-specie, 
with courses, exhibits, and books. 
By the thirties, the gasoline service 
center was an icon, with sleek, 


streamlined shapes that gave a 
style to the era. 

Now, with the introduction of 
General Motors' EV 1, the first 
American electric car intended for 
general use, there's a new design 
paradigm. Toughened clean-air 
standards should boost use of 
zero-pollution electric vehicles for 
the short-haul, stop-and-start 
commuting trips that foul the air in 
metropolitan areas. Electric vehicles 
can operate at speeds over 65 
mph solely on the current stored in 
batteries and discharged on 
demand to accelerate transmission- 
free motors. While speed and 
mileage range is a function of the 
vehicle's weight and the storage 
capacity of the batteries, sooner or 
later a recharge is needed. What 
architects need to know to meet the 
technical requirements of a recharge 
facility aren't complicated—but 
the human-factor component is vital. 

The design of the car-to- 
power source connection attempts 
to overcome any reluctance about 
hooking up to high voltage. Right 
now, the fledgling industry has two 
competing technologies that plug 
in the car. One, championed by GM, 
is inductive—electricity crosses 
an air-space gap from charging unit 


to a paddle-like receptor. The 

other approach, adopted by other 
American and Japanese car 
makers—is conductive—a direct 
connection between car battery and 
power source. Now in development, 
a single-source, "pig-tail" recharge 
connector will permit different types 
of EVs to use the same plug. 

The charging technologies cur- 
rently available, in whatever form, 
are extremely safe to use. Ads 
by the Edison Electric Power Institute 
(EEPI) show a car being charged 
under water. Users "plugging in" 
their cars are okay even standing in 
a rain puddle. Conductive charging 
Systems are fail safe: there is no 
power at all in the "plug" fitting until 
a correctly completed connection 
embeds a "safety pin" and lets cur- 
rent flow through the cable. 


What's required 
for a recharging station? 


A big plus for EVs is that the high- 
current power sources quick- 
charging batteries will require are 
widely available—most industrial, 
commercial, and retail facilities 
have three-tier power (330V) in 
place. And because EVs don't need 
a potentially explosive and pollution- 
prone fuel tank, battery-recharging 
facilities can be placed almost 
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anywhere a car can drive. Design 
consultant Anthony Loui, with 
architect Amy Alper and engineers 
Pugh+Scarpa won an AIA photo- 
voltaic-design award for a charging 
station (pictured) that doesn't need 
any utility power at all. (For home 
garages or parking spots where cars 
will be left overnight, a 120-volt 
curbside module is sufficient.) The 
higher-current charging stations can 
be freestanding kiosks, designed 
to be unattended and credit-card 
activated. Stations need lighting 
and perhaps a weather or security 
enclosure (rain doesn't affect the 
equipment or the charging process, 
though). An attention-getting 
canopy can be backlit and carry 
ads or graphics. Landscaping 
and site amenities need to be con- 
sidered. Most importantly, the 
facility must be able to quickly con- 
vey its purpose and how to use it. 
Recharging-time requirements 
are part of the program. Today, EVs 
take several hours to charge, but 
next-generation vehicles will fill up in 
about 20 minutes, says EEPI. 
McDonald's has already approached 
GM about placing EV charging 
stations at their restaurants—offer- 
ing an extra inducement to "take a 
break today.” And stations would be 
a natural at shopping malls—charge 
while you charge. Use of electric- 
powered vehicles depends on the 
public's perception of a supportive 
infrastructure. But building that 
infrastructure is contingent on con- 
sumer demand. Who's going first? 


Photovoltaic recharge station (left 
and above) in front of Santa Monica, 
California's, City Hall. 


- SuperGrey Glass 


Today, computers are a part of virtually But most important is what LOF 
every commercial environment. And SuperGrey Glass does for the inside ... 
with them have come a whole new set 
of design considerations. 


LOF SuperGrey Glass filters sunlight 
to significantly reduce interior glare 
Like problems of glare and eye strain and minimize the need for expensive 


that can rob productivity. blinds and shading devices (the kind 
that can also spoil the most dramatic 
Superior Solar Control exterior design). And yet, thanks to its 
Without Reflectivity low interior reflectance, it provides a 
That's why we developed LOF surprisingly vibrant view of the outside 
SuperGrey™ High-Performance world at the same time. 
Tinted Float Glass especially for Like our popular LOF EverGreen™ 
today’s computerized work environment. High-Performance Tinted Float Glass, 
With the lowest shading coefficient SuperGrey Glass is part of LOF 
(just .23 in an insulated unit) of any WorldGlass Technology™ ... a full 
uncoated float glass available today. spectrum of glass solutions for 


And a uniform, non-reflective exterior buildings the world over. 
appearance and solar control properties 
that are superior to many high- 
performance reflective glass products. 


For more information, contact your LOF 
representative, call 419-247-4721, or 
circle the reader service number below. 


Designed to Make Windows More User-Friendly - 
N 


e 
PILKINGTON 
| LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD | -OWENS-FORD 


WoRLDGLASS TEcuNoLocv^ 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. 
Building Products 

P.O. Box 799 

811 Madison Ave. 
Toledo, OH 43697-0799 
419-247-4721 

FAX: 419-247-4517 


trademarks of Libbey-Owens-Ford Co 
iss samples from LOF. 
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